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PREFACE TO THE NEW ENGLISH 
EDITION 


HIS 1s A fresh translation based on the third German edition 

(Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu3, Göttingen, 1960), which, in contrast 

with the second edition (1949) upon which the original English 
translation (Oxford, 1955) was based, has been thoroughly revised 
and much enlarged. In addition to what had been written on the 
Eucharistic Words since the second edition, the Qumran Scrolls and 
recent research on the Passover of the Quartodecimanians called for 
special consideration. The section on “The Contribution of Astro- 
nomy’ was reworked (p. 36ff.). A study on “The Influence of Worship 
upon the Transmission of the Eucharistic Texts’ was added as 
chapter III (pp. 106ff.). In chapter IV (‘The Oldest Text of the Eucha- 
ristic Words of Jesus’), which is devoted to recovering the oldest 
form of the eucharistic tradition, the section dealing with the semi- 
tisms has been enlarged (pp. 173ff.). Although their number has been 
increased in treating the Markan account, I no longer consider this 
account as the oldest form of the tradition; rather I should prefer to 
think that in the earliest times we have to reckon with quite a number 
of parallel versions behind which the Urform lies hidden. Whether 
this was Aramaic or Hebrew must remain an open question; we shall 
have to be content to state that the text was probably passed on in 
both idioms (pp. 196ff.). Linguistic evidence points to a pre-liturgical 
historical account as the oldest stage of tradition (pp. ıgıff.). The final 
chapter V (“The Meaning of the Eucharistic Words of Jesus’) was 
the one most affected by revision. Jesus’ avowal of abstinence is 
given a fresh interpretation by means of the Quartodecimanian 
texts (pp. 207ff.). The anamnesis problem is approached on the basis ofa 
comprehensive collection of the relevant materials (pp. 237ff.). Finally, 
guided by the Late Jewish exegesis of Ps. 118.25ff. referring to the 
antiphonal choir which was to greet the Messiah at his parousza, it is 
shown that the Lord’s Supper was from the very beginning an anti- 
cipation—or more precisely an ‘antedonation’—of the final con- 
summation (pp. 255ff.). 
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My aim has been to present the historical evidence as the basis for 
a careful exegesis of the Eucharistic Words. Studies in the Lord’s 
Supper not infrequently leave the reader with the uneasy feeling that 
the author has unconsciously read into the text what he would like to 
find. Must we not all learn better to listen to the text alone? To do 
this, research into Jesus’ environment provides an indispensable help. 
The endeavour to re-create the world in which Jesus lived and which 
lent him its language will give us many fresh insights. No doubt it will 
also confront us with unexpected and bewildering questions which, 
however, will eventually deepen our understanding, if we do not 
attempt to evade them. Exegesis is, after all, a matter of obedience. 

My warmest thanks are due to Dr N. Perrin of the University of 
Chicago Divinity School, who spared no time and pains to present 
this book in an exact and readable translation. I thank him especially 
for translating the Greek and Semitic material into English, and for 
changing book references to their English translations, if such were 
available. I am also indebted to Dr C. Burchard and Dr B. Schaller 
who helped to prepare the manuscript and see it through the press. 

May this study not only serve to promote further research, but 
also to help those who carry on the ministry of the Word. 


Gottingen JOACHIM JEREMIAS 
July 1964 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


from foreign languages, ancient and modern, and in the German 
edition these are always given in the original. For this English 
edition, however, an attempt has been made to render them all into 
English, except where the quotation was short and the meaning self- 
evident, or where the words of the original were necessary to the argu- 
ment. Further, where books are quoted in languages other than 
English, the vast majority of the instances, an attempt was made to 
locate an English translation or edition and, where such was found, 
to quote or refer to it. Lastly, the references to the New Testament, 
always quoted by Professor Jeremias in Greek, have been either given 
in English or are accompanied by an English translation, depending 
upon whether the Greek was necessary to the argument. This has 
proven to be an immensely complicated task and the translator begs 
indulgence for the inconsistencies that have resulted; he felt it was 
necessary to take every possible step to render the book into as widely 
available and readily understandable a form as was possible, even at 
the necessary risk of inconsistency. 
The translator wishes to thank Dr H. H. Oliver of Boston University 
for preparing a first draft of the translation of Chapter IV and for 
help at various other parts of the work. 


P ROFESSOR Jeremias’ work is, by its nature, rich in quotations 
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WAS THE LAST SUPPER A PASSOVER 
MEAL?! 


Friday (Mark 15.42; Matt. 27.62; Luke 23.54; John 19.31, 
42). Since at the time of Jesus the day was reckoned from 
sunset to sunset,? this Friday (from 6 p.m. on Maundy Thursday to 


N LL FOUR GOSPELS agree that the day of Jesus’ death was a 


1 [German ‘Passamahl’. Transl.) The spelling ‘Passah’ with final ‘h’ is wrong 
because it is derived from the Hebrew pesah whereas ‘Passa’ is an Aramaic status 
emphaticus. 

With regard to the pronunciation of the word the following points can be estab- 
lished: (1) In Palestinian Aramaic at the time of Jesus the consonant p (except 
in the case of some foreign loan words) was uniformly pronounced as an aspirate, 
‘ph’, even at the beginning of a syllable (G. Dalman, Grammatik des jüdisch-palä- 
stinischen Aramäisch?, Leipzig, 1905 [= Grammatik], 67f.; W. Gesenius-E. Kautzsch 
-G. Bergsträsser, Hebräische Grammatik 12°, Leipzig, 1918, 39f.; H. Laible, ‘Die 
drei Sprachen Jesu’ [I], TALBI 44 [1923], cols. 115f.). We know this especially 
because of the way in which p is regularly represented by ¢ ‘ph’ in the second 
column of the Hexapla (P. E. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza®, Oxford, 1959, 180), from 
the explicit testimony of Jerome (C. Siegfried, ‘Die Aussprache des Hebräischen 
bei Hieronymus’, AW 4 [1884], 63f.), and by the way in which p is pronounced 
as ‘f’? among the Samaritans (F. Diening, Das Hebräische bei den Samaritanern 
[Bonner Orientalistische Studien 24], Stuttgart, 1938, 15). Corresponding to this, 
the Hebrew pesah is uniformly transcribed in the Greek texts with an initial 
aspirate ($): dacdx/dacdy (LXX eighteen times in II Chron. 30, 35; Jer. 38[31]. 8; 
Philo, Leg. all. 3.94; Aq. Josh. 5.10; Sy. Ex. 12.11, 27; Num. 9.2; Josh. 5.10) or 
gece (Aq. Deut. 16.1) or phase (Vulg.). (2) Surprisingly, in the case of the Aramaic 
pasha we find a difference in that the Greek representation of this varies between a 
usual wdoxya (LXX, Philo, NT, Josephus, Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion) and 
an occasional ¢doxa (Josephus, Ant. 5.20; 9.271; 14.21 v. l; 17.213; Bell. 2.10 
v. l.). The pronunciation of pasha with an initial ‘p’ is not an irregularity due to the 
influence of the Greek doxew ‘to suffer’ (so Dalman, Grammatik, 138), but 
rather the common Greek dissimilation from ¢—y to m—y which is attested else- 
where (Blass-Debrunner, § 39.2). (3) The vocalization with ‘1’ (pisha) in Targum 
Onkelos, Jerusalem Talmud and Midrash is late, witness the concurrence of LXX, 
Philo, NT and Josephus (Laible, TALBI 45, 115f.); this transition from a to iin a 
closed syllable can be observed in all dialects of Palestinian Aramaic. 

The correct pronunciation of the word is therefore phasha. 

2 In all that follows it is to be noted that among the Jews at the time of Jesus it 
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6 p.m. on Good Friday) includes the whole of the Passion in its 
narrower sense: the Last Supper, Gethsemane, arrest and trial, 
crucifixion and burial (Mark 14.17-15.47; Matt. 26.20-27.61; 
Luke 22.14-23.56a; John 13.2-19.42); all the four evangelists agree 
also on this point. 

In view of this agreement, it is all the more surprising that the 
evangelists apparently differ from one another in a further question, 
in the question as to whether this Friday was the first day of the passover 
festival, i.e. as to whether or not the Last Supper was a passover meal. 
The solution of this problem is not only important for the chronology 
of the life of Jesus, but still more—and here lies the interest theology 
and the Church have in the question—for the understanding of the 
eucharistic words of Jesus and for an appreciation of the heilsgeschicht- 
liche connections in which the Eucharist stands.! 


THE PROBLEM 


The synoptic evangelists hold the view that the Last Supper was a 
passover meal,? and therefore took place in the night of Nisan 14/15.° 


was the uniform practice to have the day begin at sunset—more exactly: with the 
first appearance of the stars after sunset (b. Ber. 2a, b Bar.). Instructive in this 
respect is the determining of the boundary between the days in the tradition of the 
Samaritans. It lay midway between the sun’s becoming golden before its setting 
and the disappéarance of the evening red after sunset. So Finhas ibn Ishak, 
Kitab el-hulf ben es-samira wel-yahud (c. 1885), manuscript in my possession, 85 
(cf. G. Dalman, ‘Das samaritanische Passah im Verhältnis zum jüdischen’, 
Palästinajahrbuch 8 [1913, correctly 1912], 123; J. Jeremias, Die Passahfeier der 
Samaritaner [BZAW 59], Giessen, 1932 [ = Passahfeier], 80). Finhas adds that the 
end of the day is therefore some two minutes after sunset. 

The fact that in late Judaism the day was reckoned from the evening is shown 
most clearly in that the Sabbath was ‘sanctified’ after sunset, and twenty-four 
hours later at sunset was “dismissed’ (see below, p. 26). 


l S. Schéffel, ‘Offenbarung Gottes im hl. Abendmahl’, Luthertum 48 (1937), 
340-6, 353-72; 49 (1938), 33-54; M. Barth, Das Abendmahl. Passamahl, Bundesmahl 
und Messiasmahl (ThSt 18), Zollikon-Zürich, 1945 [= Abendmahl]. 

2 Mark 14.12, 14, 16 (par. Matt. 26.17, 18, 19; Luke 22.7, 8, 11, 13); Luke 
22.15; also Gospel of the Ebionites in Epiphanius, Haer. 30.22.4 (K. Holl, 
Epiphanius I [GCS 25], Leipzig, 1915, 363.4-6). 

8 Again and again we find dilettantes maintaining that at the time of Jesus the 
passover meal was eaten in the night of Nisan 13/14 (e.g. G. Amadon, ‘Ancient 
Jewish Calendation’, JBL 61 [1942], 245; “The Johannine Synoptic Argument’, 
ATR 26 [1944], 110f.; ‘Important Passover Texts in Josephus and Philo’, ATR 
27 [1945], 115); it is even maintained that this is still today the practice of the 
Samaritans. All this is fable, cf. Jeremias, Passahfeier, 78. 
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It is true that when Mark 14.12 has (with reference to the previous 
day ending at sunset): “and on the first day of Unleavened Bread, 
when they sacrificed the passover lamb’, there is a contradiction 
between the first half of this time reference and the second. According 
to the usual reckoning Nisan 15 is the first day of the feast of the 
Unleavened Bread: (only very sporadically in learned discussion is 
the day of Preparation, Nisan 14, designated the first day of the 
feast).2 But the second part of the reference to time (‘when they 
sacrificed the passover lamb’) so clearly indicates Nisan 143 that only 
this day can be meant. Mark 14.12 is one instance of a rule which 
often applies in this gospel: when two time references are given, in 
what looks like a pleonasm, the second is intended to determine more 
exactly the first. Examples of this are: 1.32, ‘that evening—after 
sunset’ (‘evening’ can indicate the time both before and after sunset: 
the second time reference shows that here the time after sunset is 
meant; sick people could only be carried after the end of the sab- 
bath); 15.42, ‘and when evening had come—since it was the day of 
Preparation, that is, the day before the sabbath’ (the second time 
reference shows that here ‘evening’ refers to the time before the 
beginning of the sabbath, i.e. before sunset) ; 1.35, ‘and in the morning 
—a great while before day’ (‘morning’ can be the time both before 
and after sunrise; the second phrase shows that the time before is 


1 LXX (Lev. 23.11), Philo (De spec. leg. 2. 155-7), Josephus (Ant. 3.250), 
Targum (Jer. I Lev. 23.11; Num. 28.18) all agree on this. D. Chwolson, Das 
letzte Passamahl Christi und der Tag seines Todes, Leipzig, 1892, 21908 [= Passamahl], 
has vigorously defended this point. 

2 Billerbeck II, 812-15; J. Mann, ‘Rabbinic Studies in the Synoptic Gospels’, 
HUCA 1 (1924), 344f. But Mann offers no evidence: the appeal to eight festival 
days in Josephus, Ant. 2.317 is incorrect, since the eighth day is not Nisan 14 but 
Nisan 22, which was included by the Jews of the Dispersion. From the evidence 
offered by Billerbeck both Mek. Ex. 12.15 and b. Pes. 36a are to be eliminated; 
both of these passages certainly mean by ‘the first day of the feast’ Nisan 15 and 
not 14. There remain, as witnesses for the designation of Nisan 14 as the first day of 
the feast, only: b. Pes. 5a (school of R. Ishmael, died AD 135), j. Pes. 1.27c.43f. 
(R. Judah, c. 150), j. Pes. 1.27a.30 (anonymous), i.e. only limited evidence. The 
concern is with the exegesis of two scriptural texts. Ex. 12.15 prescribes: ‘on the 
first day (= Nisan 15) you shall put away leaven out of your houses’; but at the 
time of Jesus the established custom was to put away this leaven already on Nisan 
14 (Pes. 1.1ff.), and so there arose a contradiction between the prescribed law and 
the established custom, unless it were possible to read the ‘first day’ in Ex. 12.15 as 
a reference to Nisan 14. In this context ‘day’ was wrongly supplied to barišon in 
Ex. 12.18 (‘month’ should have been supplied) so that in this text Nisan 14 was 
designated the ‘first day’. 

3 The slaughter of the passover animals took place in the afternoon of Nisan 14. 
I gave the evidence for this in Passahfeier, 78-80. 
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meant); 16.2, ‘and very early in the morning of the first day of the 
week they went to the tomb—when the sun had risen’ (the second 
time reference shows that here ‘morning’ means after sunrise); 
14.30, ‘today—this very night’ (‘today’ comprises the whole twenty- 
four-hour day beginning after sunset, both night and day, the second 
time reference shows that the actual concern is with the hours 
immediately following); 4.35, ‘on that day—when evening had 
come’; 10.30, ‘now—in this time’; 13.24, ‘in those days—after that 
tribulation’; 14.43, ‘and immediately—while he was still speaking’. 
The same is true in Mark 14.12: the time reference ‘on the first day 
of Unleavened Bread’, which is most probably due to a translation 
error,! is unambiguously determined by the further ‘when they 
sacrificed the passover lamb’, so that the preparation of the upper 
room for Jesus and his disciples took place on Nisan 14, the day of 
Preparation.? According to Mark 14.17 par., the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper then followed that evening, i.e. during the night Nisan 
14/15, and was therefore a passover meal. This is borne out by Mark 14.14 
par. (‘where I am to eat the Passover with my disciples’) and 14.16 par. 
(‘and they prepared the Passover’). Now, all of these verses come 
from the passage, Mark 14.12-16, which we must regard as an 
expansion of the original passion narrative.3 It is therefore important 
that another text which represents an early, independent, separate 
tradition,* Luke 22.15 (‘I have earnestly desired to eat this Passover 

1 That has been recognized by Chwolson, Passamahl, 180. However, his sug- 
gested bywm’ kmy dpsh’ is open to correction because he, without any justification, 
represents vua by psk’ to support his chronological theory (on which see below, 
pp. 22f.). We should read: bywm’ kmy dptyry’, which can have two meanings: 
(1) on the day before the alvpa = mpd puds rav alipwv (see following note), i.e. 
Nisan 14, which is the original meaning of Mark 14.12; (2) on the first day of the 
alupa = Ti mporn hép Tv alvpwyv, which is the translation error we read in Mark 
14.12. | 

2 So Luke 22.7 has understood the Markan text: “Then came the day of Un- 
leavened Bread (= the day on which at 11 a.m. all leavened food was burnt = 
Nisan 14) on which the passover lamb had to be sacrificed’ (= Nisan 14). 

3 See below, pp. 92f. 

4 See below, pp. 160-2. 

5 L. von Sybel, ‘Das letzte Mahl Jesu’, TAStKr 95 (1923/24), 119, suggests that 
Luke 22.15-18 is a free transformation of the eucharistic formula by Luke, who 
substituted ‘passover’ for ‘bread’. He is followed by R. Bultmann, The History of 
the Synoptic Tradition, Oxford, 1963 [= Tradition], 266f., who, with a certain reserve, 
raises the question whether in Luke 22.15 bread was originally mentioned instead 
of passover. The same suggestion is made more confidently by A. Loisy, ‘Les 
origines de la céne eucharistique’ in Congrés d’histoire du Christianisme (A. Loisy 


Festschrift) I (Annales d’histoire du Christianisme I), Paris, 1928, 80. This violent 
emendation of the text is against all probability: the tradition tends (as, e.g., the 
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with you’) witnesses to the paschal character of the Last Supper, for 
the ‘this’ permits linguistically (however the rest of the verse may be 
understood) scarcely any other reference than to a lamb actually 
present before Jesus,! as, in fact, the Lukan source had already under- 
stood it.2 We can add to this New Testament testimony the witness 
of the Quartodecimanians (‘On the 14th the Lord ate the lamb with 
the disciples, on the great day of Unleavened Bread [Nisan 15] he 
suffered’) which is especially weighty because the Quartodecimanian 
passover celebration represents, as we know today,‘ the direct 
continuation of the primitive Christian passover.® 

In John it is different. It is true that the statements of the fourth 
evangelist about the time of the Last Supper are not unanimous, as 
we shall see,® but there is at least one place where he differs from the 
synoptic dating: John 18.28. The Jewish accusers of Jesus ‘did not 
enter the praetorium, so that they might not be defiled, but might eat 
the Passover’. Since, according to John 18.28 (cf. 19.14), at the time 
of Jesus’ accusation before Pilate the passover lambs had not yet been 
eaten, the crucifixion of Jesus occurred, according to John, on Nisan 
14, the day of Preparation. The Last Supper was therefore not a 
passover meal (John, in fact, nowhere maintains that it was), but 
rather took place twenty-four hours earlier. The same dating is to be 
found in the Gospel of Peter,? perhaps in dependence upon John.® 


feeding stories show) to be modified towards conformity to the eucharistic formula, 
not away from it. 


1 C. K. Barrett, ‘Luke XXII.15: To Eat the Passover’, JTS 9 (1958), 305-7. 

2 We shall see that the tradition preserved in Luke has seen in the Last Supper, 
as described in Luke 22.15-20, the prototype of the Christian passover celebration. 
It has therefore certainly conceived the Last Supper as a passover meal (cf. 
below, pp. 123f.). 

8 Chromicon paschale (L. Dindorf, Chronicon Paschale I [Corpus Scriptorum Historiae 
Byzantinae 16], Bonn, 1832, 14.1-3). Further evidence below, pp. 83f. 

4 See below, p. 122 n. 3. 

5 Concerning the Quartodecimanian passover tradition and passover festival 
see below, pp. 122-4, and above all pp. 216f. 

6 See below, pp. 79-82. 

72.5 (M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, Oxford, 1924, 91): Jesus’ 
trial and crucifixion took place “before the first day of Unleavened Bread’ (= 
Nisan 14). On the other hand, as G. Dalman, Jesus-feshua, London and New 
York, 1922 (ET of Jesus-Feschua, Leipzig, 1922), 89, rightly supposed, the often 
quoted passage b. Sanh. 43a (Bar.): ‘on the day of preparation Jeshu was hanged’ 
does not refer to Jesus but to a namesake, a disciple of R. Joshua b. Perahiah 
(c. 100 BC), cf. b. Sanh. 107b (Bar.) par. b. Sot. 47a. 

8 E. Schwartz, ‘Osterbetrachtungen’, ZNW 7 (1906), 26 n. 2. 
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This brings us to the problem with which we shall be concerned in 
the first part of our work: John locates the Passion in its narrower 
sense, i.e, all the events from the Last Supper to the Burial, during the 
night of Nisan 13/14 and Nisan 14, the synoptics during the night of 
Nisan 14/15 and Nisan 15. To put it differently: according to John 
all the events occurred on the day of Preparation; according to the 
synoptics on the day which began with the eating of the passover 
meal, the first day of the passover festival. According to John it was a 
day the sanctification of which through cessation of work varied very 
much from place to place;! according to the synoptics a high festival 
day. According to John the Last Supper was an ordinary evening 
meal; according to the synoptics a passover meal with its solemn 
ritual. Who is right? 

Attempts at harmonization, which seek to bring the synoptic and 
Johannine datings into agreement, are possible, and have been 
attempted, in three ways. 


I. The synoptics are right and John should be interpreted accordingly (the 
view of the medieval Latin Church, which accordingly used un- 
leavened bread at Holy Communion, and of the Reformers). Those 
who follow this course have to interpret the word ‘passover’ in John 
18.28 so that it does not denote the paschal lamb. In this case ‘to eat 
the passover’ must either be interpreted in the light of II Chron. 
30.22 as ‘to celebrate the (seven day) feast of Unleavened Bread’,? or 
in the light of such Talmudic sayings as “to eat the paschal sacrifices’. 
As the reading of II Chron. 30.22 is uncertain (cf. LXX), only the 
second possibility is admissible. It is true that the paschal sacrifices 
(hagigah) which were eaten during the seven days of the feast (Nisan 


1 Pes. 4.1 distinguishes between places where work went on until noon on the day 
of Preparation, and places where men did not work (as long as that). Pes. 4.5: in 
Judaea they work until noon; in Galilee the Shammaites demand that work should 
be stopped completely, whereas the Hillelites prohibit it from sunrise only. Pes. 4.6: 
tailors, hairdressers and fullers may work on the day of Preparation, and peeOreang 
to R. Jose b. Judah shoemakers as well. 

2 So, e.g., Th. Zahn, Das Evangelium des Fohannes®.6, Leipzig-Erlangen, 1921, 
631-3, cf. Einleitung in das Neue Testament 113, Leipzig, 1907, 523, 534-6; cf. C. C. 
Torrey, ‘The Date of the Crucifixion according to the Fourth Gospel’, JBL 50 

1931), 239f. 

%3 So already J. Lightfoot, Hebrew and Talmudical Exercitations on John 18.28 
(in The Whole Works of the Rev. John Lightfoot [ed. J. R. Pitman] XII, London, 
1823, 404f.); Chr. Schoettgen, Horae hebraicae et talmudicae [I], Dresden-Leipzig, 
1733, 400f.; C. C. Torrey, op. cit., 237-9; ‘In the Fourth Gospel the Last Supper 
Was the Paschal Meal’, FOR 42 (1951-2), 244, and many others. 
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15-21) sometimes are called pesah! in accordance with Deut. 16.2 and 
II Chron. 35.7, so that John 18.28 could be referred to Nisan 15. The 
meaning then would be that the members of the Sanhedrin did not 
enter the praetorium lest they be defiled and so prevented from eating 
the paschal sacrifices (hagigah). The dating of John would then agree 
with that of the synoptics. But it is extremely questionable whether 
the Gentile Christians for whom John wrote would be able to under- 
stand such a linguistic subtlety.2 They would be bound to understand 
the phrase ‘but they might eat the passover’ of John 18.28 in its 
normal sense, as, e.g., in Luke 22.15, as referring to the eating of the 
paschal lamb, i.e. to understand John’s report as implying that Jesus 
was already buried when the paschal lamb was eaten in the houses of 
Jerusalem. 


2. John is right and the synoptics should be interpreted accordingly (the 
view of the Greek Church, which consequently uses leavened bread 
at Holy Communion). Those who follow this course have to assume 
that Jesus on his own authority anticipated the passover meal? and, 
perhaps because he foresaw that at the regular time of the passover 
meal he would be already dead, celebrated it one day earlier than the 
people, i.e. very early on Nisan 14 (which began at sunset). But this 
point of view breaks down in view of the wording of Mark 14.12 par., 
and also because a private, anticipatory celebration of the passover 
was an impossibility.4 

3. Both the synoptics and John are right (a widely held view in post- 
Reformation times). Those who follow this course have to assume 
that the contemporaries of Jesus celebrated the passover meal on two 


1 Billerbeck II, 83 7f. 

2 Dalman, Jesus-Feshua, 87f.; Billerbeck II, 839f. 

3 So, e.g., L. J. Rückert, Das Abendmahl, Leipzig, 1856, 45; Franz Delitzsch, 
‘Passah’, in E. ©. A. Riehm, Handwörterbuch des Biblischen Altertums II, Bielefeld- 
Leipzig, 1884, 1143; A. Merx, Das Evangelium Matthaeus (Die vier kanonischen 
Evangelien nach ihrem ältesten bekannten Texte II. 1), Berlin, 1902 [= Matthaeus], 
377-82; H. E. D. Blakiston, “The Lukan Account of the Institution of the Lord’s 
Supper’, FTS 4 (1902-3), 548-55; P. Joüon, L’Evangile de Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ 
(Verbum salutis V), Paris, 1930, 432; J. Schniewind, Das Evangelium nach Markus 
(NTD 1)10, Göttingen, 1963 [= Markus], 179f.; K. H. Rengstorf, Das Evangelium 
nach Lukas (NTD 3)?, Göttingen, 1962 [= Lukas], 241; O. Procksch, ‘Passa und 
Abendmahl’, in H. Sasse, Vom Sakrament des Altars, Leipzig, 1941, 19-25, and others. 

4 Billerbeck II, 844f., and IV, 49, who rightly refers to Zeb. 1.3; Tos. Pes. 3.8 
(162.2). It should be noted that such a private, anticipatory celebration of the 
passover would have been a serious breach of the Mosaic law. G. Dalman, The Words 
of Jesus, Edinburgh, 1909 (ET in revised form of Die Worte Jesut, Leipzig, 1898) 
[= Words], 48; Jesus-Jeshua, 88f., sharply denies this attempt at harmonization. 
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consecutive days in the year of his death. This view has been taken on 
the one hand by D. Chwolson,! followed by J. Klausner,? I. Zolli8 
and, with an insignificant modification, M.-J. Lagrange, and on the 
other by J. Lichtenstein,’ followed by H. L. Strack® and P. Biller- 
beck.” Chwolson assumes that at the time of Jesus the passover lambs 
were still slaughtered in the twilight of the evening of Nisan 14/15 in 
accordance with the rule of Ex. 12.6; Lev. 23.5; Num. 9.3, 5, cf. 
11f. Since in the year of Jesus’ death Nisan 15 fell on a Sabbath, with 
the consequent coincidence of Sabbath and the slaughter of the pass- 
over lambs, the lambs were slaughtered in this year one day earlier, 
i.e. at dusk Nisan 13/14. The Pharisaic section of the people, includ- 
ing Jesus and his disciples, celebrated the passover meal immediately 
after the slaughter, i.e. in the night Nisan 13/14; the Sadducean 
section,’ however, at the usual time, i.e. in the night Nisan 14/15. So 
both the synoptics and John are right; the former in describing the Last 
Supper as a passover meal, the latter in saying that on the day of the 
crucifixion the passover meal had yet to take place. This ingenious 
conjecture breaks down in the face of three difficulties: (a) it is true 
that down to the second century Bc the passover lambs were slaugh- 
tered in the evening twilight so that the coincidence of passover and 
Sabbath, which Chwolson assumes for the year of Jesus’ death, could 
occur, if Nisan 15 was a Sabbath. In that event, however, the 
slaughter would not be brought forward a whole twenty-four hours? 
but only four to six hours, to the afternoon of Nisan 14, as is shown 
by, among other things, the ancient practice of the Samaritans, 
which is still valid today.1° (b) But such an exceptional bringing for- 


1 Chwolson, Passamahl. 
2J. Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, London, 1925 (many subsequent reprints), 


3 I. Zolli, Jt Nazareno, Udine, 1938, 207-9, with insignificant modifications, 

4 M.-J. Lagrange, L’Evangile de Jésus-Christ (Etudes bibliques), Paris, 1928 
[= Évangile], 495-7. 

5 N. N., Aus J. Lichtenstein’s hebräischem Kommentar zum Neuen Testament (Schriften 
des Institutum Judaicum zu Leipzig 43), 1895, 24-29; J. Lichtenstein, Commentary 
on St Matthew (in Hebrew)?, Leipzig, 1913, 122ff. on Matt. 26.18. 

6H. L. Strack, Pesahim, Leipzig, 1911, 10*. 

? Billerbeck II, 847-53. 

8 According to Lagrange (Evangile, 497), the Galileans. 

® Chwolson, Passamahl, 43: ‘When the 14th fell on a Friday there was no other 
solution than to bring forward the slaughter of the sacrificial lamb to the preceding 
day, i.e. Thursday the 13th.’ Chwolson’s error is contained in the words: ‘there 
was no other solution’. 

10 Jeremias, Passahfeier, ıf., 83-86, especially 83. I have myself witnessed in 1931 
such a bringing forward of the passover slaughter because of the Sabbath. In that 
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ward of the slaughter is quite out of the question for the year of 
Jesus’ death; after the second century Bc the general practice was not 
to slaughter the passover lambs in the evening twilight of Nisan 14/15, 
but in the afternoon of Nisan 14, after 2 p.m.! So there could be no 
collision of passover and Sabbath even if Nisan 15 fell on a Sabbath 
in the year of Jesus’ death.? (c) It is out of the question that the 
Sadducees should have slaughtered the passover lamb in the evening 
twilight of Nisan 13/14 and then not have eaten it for twenty-four 
hours, because Ex. 12.10 forbids anything to be left over until the 
next morning. This consideration completely invalidates Chwolson’s 
theory. 

Lichtenstein, Strack and Billerbeck assume that in the year of 
Jesus’ death the Sadducees and the Pharisees dated differently the 
beginning of the month of Nisan, which was determined by the first 
sighting of the new light.? Their argument runs as follows: The 
difference was connected with the stubborn conflict between these 
two groups concerning the dating of Pentecost, which arose out of 
different interpretations of Lev. 23.11. The Pharisees had determined 
Nisan 1, and therefore also the day of the passover meal (Nisan 15), one 
day earlier than the Sadducees, and the two parties had compromised 
by making an exception and having two consecutive days for the 
passover slaughter and the following passover meal in that year; the 
Pharisaic party, and with them Jesus and his disciples, held both one 
day earlier than the Sadducees. The synoptics are following the 
Pharisaic reckoning of the days of the month, John the Sadducaic, 
and this explains the differences in dating between the synoptic 
gospels and John. This theory has been so thoroughly and carefully 
argued, especially by Billerbeck,* that its possibility has to be 
admitted. Its weakness is that it is wholly conjectural; there is no 
evidence that the passover lambs were ever slaughtered on two 


year Nisan 15 fell, according to the Samaritan reckoning, on a Sabbath (May 2, 
1931) and the slaughter took place on Nisan 14—at 12.30 p.m. This Samaritan 
practice is not the only evidence for the fact that the slaughter was brought forward 
only four to six hours; it can be confirmed by the generally accepted practice 
among the Jews at the time of Jesus, as I have shown of. cit., 84. 


1 Jub. 49.10, 19: from ‘the third part of the day’ onwards; Philo, De spec. leg. 
2.145: ‘beginning at noon’; further evidence in Passahfeier, 79, cf. 83-85. 

2 In such a case the slaughter took place one hour earlier than usual in view of 
the Sabbath (Pes. 5.1). 

3 See below, pp. 36f. 

4 Billerbeck II, 847-53. 
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consecutive days in the Temple, and it seems most unlikely that such 
a thing ever could have happened.! | 

J. Pickl? has a simpler solution: the great number of passover 
participants made it impossible for all of them to slaughter their 
lambs on Nisan 14 and then celebrate the ritual meal, as there was not 
sufficient room in the houses. So the custom developed that the 
Galileans slaughtered their lambs on Nisan 13 (hence the rest day in 
Galilee on Nisan 14: Pes. 4.5, see above, p. 20 n. 1), and the Judeans 
theirs on Nisan 14. However, when Pickl adduces as evidence for 
this a comparison between Josephus, Ant. 3.249, seven-day dlupa, 
and 2.317, eight-day dupe, he is incorrect—the second passage refers 
to the practice of the Dispersion where the Jews celebrated all 
festivals one day longer than in Palestine. There is therefore no 
evidence for Pickl’s thesis; it, too, remains pure conjecture. 


Lastly, an ingenious attempt to harmonize the synoptics and John has 
been made by A. Jaubert.? The authoress takes her point of departure 
from an altogether remarkable chronology of the passion week which is to 
be found in the Syriac Didascalia 21 (first half of the third century An), 
in Victorinus of Pettau (died 304),4 and in a letter of Epiphanius of Sala- 
mis (367/72).5 According to this chronology Jesus celebrated the Last 
Supper with his disciples on the Tuesday evening of passion week, and the 
arrest followed during the subsequent night, Tuesday/Wednesday. The 
authoress combines this dating with observations concerning a solar 
calendar which is known to us (unfortunately only in its general principle) 
from the book of Jubilees and from the Qumran texts. According to this 
calendar the year comprises 364 days, divided into four quarters of 91 
days, with each quarter beginning on a Wednesday, so that the yearly 
festivals always fell on the same day of the week. There are a good many 
details concerning this calendar about which we are completely in the 
dark, e.g. the procedure of intercalation. (The solar year has 365} days. 
How the annual excess of 14 days, 35 days or 5 weeks in the course of 28 


i Further objections were raised by J. Krengel in his review of Billerbeck I in 
MGW? 70 (1926), 421f.; S. Zeitlin, ‘The Date of the Crucifixion according to the 
Fourth Gospel’, JBL 51 (1932), 263-8. Already in 1898 G. Dalman (Words, 48) 
had raised strong objections to Lichtenstein’s theory. 

2 J. Pickl, Messiaskönig Jesus, Munich, 1935, 247f. 

3 A. Jaubert, La date de la Cène. Calendrier biblique et liturgie chrétienne (Etudes 
bibliques), Paris, 1957. 

4Victorinus of Pettau, De fabrica mundi 3 (J. Haussleiter, Victorint episcopt 
Petavionensis opera [CSEL 49], Vienna-Leipzig, 1916, 4.17-22). 

5 K. Holl, ‘Ein Bruchstück aus einem bisher unbekannten Brief des Epiphanius’, 
in Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Kirchengeschichte II, Tübingen, 1928, 204-24. 
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years, was fitted into this calendar we have no idea.) This solar calendar, 
according to which the passover meal always fell on Tuesday evening, is, 
in A. Jaubert’s view, the basis for the passion week chronology which we 
find first in the Didascalia. The authoress ventures to declare this passion 
chronology authentic. Jesus actually celebrated the passover meal with his 
disciples on Tuesday evening (thereby observing the Essene calendar!) 
and was arrested during the night Tuesday/Wednesday. The synoptics 
assume this dating of the passover according to the solar calendar, whereas 
John follows the official lunar calendar in assuming that in that year the 
passover meal was celebrated in the evening immediately after Jesus’ 
crucifixion. This gives us the following picture: ‘Jesus celebrated the 
passover meal on Tuesday evening, the time of the passover meal according to the 
ancient sacerdotal calendar. Arrested in the night Tuesday/Wednesday, 
Jesus died on Friday Nisan 14, the time of the passover meal according to the 
official calendar.’! 

I can only regard this as unfounded. Without going into detailed objec- 
tions, the decisive observation is that the strange passion week chronology 
first found in the Didascalia is a secondary development out of the fasting 
practice of the Church, as K. Holl has recognized.? As is well known, the 
Didache already prescribes that Christians should not fast, as did the 
Pharisees, on Monday and Thursday, but, in order to differentiate them- 
selves from them, on Wednesday and Friday (8.1). But the fasting of the 
Early Church was, as we shall see in discussing the Christian passover 
fasting,? pre-eminently vicarious fasting for Israel.4 Thus the new fast 
days, Wednesday and Friday, were each given a basis by saying, The 
weekly Wednesday fast is a vicarious fasting for the sin of the Jews in 
arresting Jesus, the weekly Friday fast for that of crucifixion. It is question- 
able whether there were any chronological considerations at all in this 
establishment of, and giving of meaning to, the weekly Wednesday fast. 
If one wants to find such considerations then one should recall that 
according to Mark 14.1 par. Matt. 26.2 the arrangements for the betrayal 
were made with Judas on a Wednesday. Only secondarily, in the third 
or possibly late second century, was the meaning given to the Wednesday 
fast made the basis for a new fanciful division of passion week which 
was linked with an equally fanciful new reckoning of the three days and 
three nights between the death and resurrection, quite regardless of 
the contradiction with the statements in the gospels which they involved. 
These constructions certainly have no historical worth. 


1 Jaubert, La date de la Cène, 107. 

2 Holl, ibid. 

8 See below, pp. 216f. 

4 The evidence is given by B. Lohse, Das Passafest der Quartadecimaner (BFChTh 
II 54), Gütersloh, 1953 [= Passafest]. Miss Jaubert has overlooked this important 
work. 
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None of these attempts at harmonization therefore is convincing; 
the situation still is quite simply that the synoptic and Johannine 
datings of the Last Supper sharply contradict one another, and that 
means that the question remains an open one: Was the Last Supper 
of Jesus a passover meal or not? 


THE LAST SUPPER—KIDDUS MEAL? HABURAH MEAL? 
ESSENE MEAL? 


(a) Kiddus Meal? 

At the end of the last century a wholly new element was introduced 
into the discussion: the kiddus meal. It was thought that the question 
—passover meal or not?—could be solved by saying that the Last 
Supper was neither a passover meal nor an ordinary meal but a 
kiddus meal. 

In the realm of exegesis there is scarcely a matter about which so 
much has been written in error—this must be said quite openly—as 
about the ķidduš; so it is necessary next to say something about it.! 


1. What ts a kidduS?? kiddu$ means sanctification. The ķidduš 
is a blessing which was pronounced at the beginning of each Sabbath 
or feast day. It was quite simple: ‘R. Eleazar b. Zadok (born be- 
tween AD 35 and 40 in Jerusalem)’ said: My father . . . used to say 
over the cup, “(blessed be) he who has sanctified the Sabbath day”. 
He did not add a closing benediction.’4 This blessing marks the 
separation of the sacred period from the profane at its beginning, just 
as the habdalah (‘separation blessing’ at the close of Sabbaths and 
feast days) does at the end. A separation of the kiddus or habdalah 
from the sacred day is absolutely unthinkable and without example. 


1 I. Elbogen, ‘Kiddush’, Jewish Encyclopedia VII, 483f.; A. Berliner, Rand- 
bemerkungen zum täglichen Gebetbuch I, 1909, 43, 73fl.; I. Elbogen, ‘Eingang und 
Ausgang des Sabbats nach talmudischen Quellen’, in Festschrift zu Israel Lewy’s 70. 
Geburtstag, Breslau, 1911, 173-87; Der jiidische Gottesdienst in seiner geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung®, Frankfurt a. M., 1924 [= Gottesdienst], 107-12; G. F. Moore, 
Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era II, Cambridge (Mass.), 1927 [= 
Judaism), 36; J. Jarecki, ‘Kiddusch’, Jüdisches Lexikon III (1929), cols. 685f.; 
J. Singer, ‘Kiddush’, The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia VI (1942 = 1948), 370f. 

2 Or kedus$ah (fem.). 

8 Cf. A. Schlatter, Die Tage Trajans und Hadrians (BFChTh 1.3), Gütersloh, 
1897, 8of. 

4Tos. Ber. 3.7 (6.22). Another, somewhat longer wording of the Sabbath 
kidduS is to be found in b. Ber. 49a, which also gives the feast-day kidduS. 
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2. How is the kiddu$ performed? When the first stars appear after 
sunset! the head of the household (on the Sabbath: after lighting the 
Sabbath candle) says the blessing? at table over a cup of wine,? in the 
midst of his family and guests. Then he himself drinks and after him 
the other people present. In the case that the Friday afternoon meal 
lasted until the beginning of the Sabbath, or on into the Sabbath 
itself, the meal was ended? and then the kiddus was inserted into the 
grace after the meal.5 In the case of the passover meal, which was the 
only meal of the year which began after sunset,® the sanctification of 
the feast took place at the beginning of the meal. The kiddus is therefore 
neither a meal,’ nor a sacrifice, nor does it have sacrificial significance,® but 
it is just a simple blessing. ‘Kiddus meals’ (the term is a modern inven- 


1 Cf. above, p. 15 n. 2. 

2 The taking of the wine calls for a further blessing of the wine. The sequence 
of two blessings (kiddu$ and the blessing of the wine) was a matter of dispute be- 
tween the schools of Shammai and Hillel, i.e. in the first century Ap, which shows 
that the rite was not stereotyped at that time: Ber. 8.1; Pes. 10.2; in more detail 
Tos. Ber. 6.1 (13.6); Tos. Pes. 10.2 (172.14); cf. b. Pes. 114a; Mek. Ex. 20.8. 

3 The cup is first mentioned c. AD 50 (R. Zadok), Tos. Ber. 3.7 (6.24f.); cf. the 
passage quoted above, p. 26. 

4So R. Jose (c. 150) who certainly in this matter, as often, represents the older 
tradition: Tos. Ber. 5.2 (11.23) par. b. Pes. 1002 (Bar.); 102a, b (Bar.); j. Pes. 
10.37b. 37; further Tos. Ber. 5.3f. (11.29). 

5 For the evidence see below, p. 45 n. 4. So R. Eliezer (c. 90), the consistent 
representative of the early tradition, b. Ber. 48b (Bar.). As later (according to 
Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 107, 263, in the time of the Amoraim) the custom arose, first 
in Babylon and then also in Palestine, of holding a service at the beginning of 
Sabbaths and feast days, then the meal was interrupted in order to attend the 
service (Tos. Ber. 5.6 [11.28], said to be the opinion of R. Judah [c. 150]), and at 
a still later period it was postponed until after sunset (Tos. Ber. 5.1 [11.22], also 
said to be the view of R. Judah), so that the kiddus was now said at the beginning 
of the meal. This is still the practice today. 

6 See below, p. 46. 

7M. Dibelius, Jesus, Philadelphia, 1949 = London, 1963 (ET of Jesus, 
Berlin, 1939), 123. M. D. Maxwell, An Outline of Christian Worship, London, 1936, 
5f., even says that the kiddus was a custom particularly followed in Messianic 
circles (!) and actually describes the ritual of a kiddus meal: first there were 
religious discussions and then followed a simple meal ‘of common bread and wine 
mixed with water’ (!)—all without any kind of support in the sources! 

8 K. G. Goetz, ‘Abendmahl und Messopfer’ in Schweizerische Theologische 
Zeitschrift 35 (1918), 15-24: the Lord’s Supper is a kiddus and therefore a sacrifice, 
‘because kiddu$ means nothing other than sanctification, dedication: that is to say, 
sacrifice’ (p. 16) !! 

° I, M. Nielen, Gebet und Gottesdienst im Neuen Testament, Freiburg i. Br., 1937, 
264: ‘In view of the uncertainty not only of the sacrificial significance of the 
kidduS as such (!!), but also of its equation (!) with the Last Supper, this alone (!) 
cannot. be regarded as sufficient proof for the sacrificial character of the Setmvov 
kupiardv of primitive Christianity.’ 
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tion) have never existed, if anything more is meant by them than meals at 
which a special blessing was inserted into the normal grace because of the fact 
that a Sabbath or feast day had begun during, or before, the meal. 

F. Spitta,! P. Drews,? J. Foxley,? G. H. Box,* P. Batiffol,5 and 
R. Otto® have maintained that the Last Supper is to be identified 
with the Sabbath-k:ddus rite, i.e. the ritual ‘sanctification’ of the 
Sabbath. There has been a strong tendency to accept this identifica- 
tion because today at the Sabbath-kiddus the blessing of the wine is 
followed by the breaking of bread which begins the meal. But this 
combination of blessing the wine and breaking the bread arose only 
in the late Tannaitic, or perhaps early Amoraic, period as we saw,’ 
as a consequence of the development of a Friday evening service in 
Babylon. It does not go back to the time of Jesus. Above all, however, 
the sanctification of the Sabbath took place on Friday evening after 
sunset, whereas the Last Supper, according to the unanimous 
testimony of all four gospels, was held on Thursday evening. How 
should Jesus have arrived at the idea of celebrating the Sabbath rite 
on a Thursday evening ?8 W. O. E. Oesterley® has therefore explained 


1 F. Spitta, Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristentums I, Göttingen, 1893, 247. 

2 P. Drews, ‘Eucharistie’, Realencyclopädie für protestantische Theologie und Kirche 
V (1898), 563. 

3 J. Foxley, Contemporary Review, February 1899. 

4G. H. Box, “The Jewish Antecedents of the Eucharist’, JTS 3 (1901-2), 
357-69: ‘I venture to suggest, then, that the real Jewish antecedent of the Lord’s 
Supper was the weekly Kiddiish’ (p. 363). 

5 P. Batiffol, L’Eucharistie!, Paris, 1905. Batiffol says in the first editions of his 
book (1-21905, 31906) that the Last Supper exhibits similarities to the Jewish 
meal on Sabbath-eve (kidduS) ; in the later editions (from 5 1913) he is more cauti- 
ous. Cf. Etudes d’histoire et de théologie positive II. L’Eucharistie. La présence réelle et la 
transsubstantiation®, Paris, 1920 [= Etudes II. L’ Eucharistie], 136. 

6 R. Otto, “Vom Abendmahl Christi’, Die Christliche Welt 31 (1917), col. 246. 
Independently of the scholars previously mentioned Otto, while taking part in a 
Jewish sanctification of the Sabbath, reached the conclusion that ‘Jesus prayed the 
kiddush with his disciples and at the same time interpreted it so as to give it a 
particular new meaning’ (col. 246). Later Otto realized that this theory was 
untenable (Kingdom of God and Son of Man, London, 1943 = Boston, 1957 [ET of a 
revised edition of Reich Gottes und Menschensohn, Munich, 1934], 283f.), but did not 
want to give it up completely. So he derived the Lord’s Supper from rites similar 
to the kiddus ‘which had long been known and familiar at certain meals’ (op. cit., 
284) to which Jesus gave a new meaning. These rites similar to the kiddus, for the 
existence of which not an iota of proof is offered, are Otto’s own invention. 

? See above, p. 27 n. 5. 

8 That the Sabbath kiddus, under the influence of the high spiritual ideas of 
Jesus, was severed ‘from its formal connexion with the weekly sabbath’ (Box, 
op. cit., 363) is an entirely unfounded assumption. 

9 W. O. E. Oesterley, The Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy, Oxford, 
1925, 167-79, especially 175. 
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the Last Supper as a passover kiddu$, a ritual ‘sanctification’ of the 
feast, which is supposed to have taken place on the evening before 
the feast! (i.e. twenty-four hours before its beginning), and G. H. C. 
Macgregor,? H. Huber,? F. Gavin,4 T. H. W. Maxfield’ and M. 
Dibelius have followed him without realizing that the idea of a 
passover kiddu$ which takes place twenty-four hours before the 
beginning of the feast is pure fantasy; not one shred of evidence can 
be adduced for it.” It should have sufficed that already in 1916 F. C. 
Burkitt had clearly demonstrated that ‘Azddish immediately pre- 
cedes the actual celebration of the day, e.g., Aiddüsh for Sabbath is 
done on what we call Friday evening, not twenty-four hours earlier’ :8 
the passover kiddu$ accordingly is the opening of the passover meal 
and was spoken over the first of the four passover cups. When will 
this wholly illusory passover kiddus on the eve of the feast finally 
vanish from the discussion ? 


(b) Haburah Meal? 


Another way of explaining the external circumstances of the Last 
Supper has been suggested by H. Lietzmann, who is followed by 
K. G. Goetz,® R. Otto,1° and G. Dix.!! These scholars, in seeking to 


1 A similar view was held before Oesterley by K. Bornhäuser, Zeiten und Stunden 
in der Leidens- und Auferstehungsgeschichte (BFChTh 26.4), Gütersloh, 1921, 8-13: 
The Last Supper was an ‘opening meal’ which took place on the day before the 
slaughter of the passover lambs. But the support for this quoted by Bornhäuser, 
p. 8, Mek. Ex. 12.16 (‘Honour it [the first day] with eating, drinking and a clean 
robe’; older text: Siphre Num. 147 on 28.18) certainly refers not to Nisan 14 but 
to Nisan 15, cf. K. G. Kuhn, Sifre zu Numeri (Rabbinische Texte II. Tannaitische 
Midraschim 3), Stuttgart, 1959, 597f. 

2 G. H. C. Macgregor, Eucharistic Origins, London, 1928, 37-39. 

8 H. Huber, Das Herrenmahl im Neuen Testament (Diss. Bern), Leipzig, 1929, 21, 70. 

4 F. Gavin, The Jewish Antecedents of the Christian Sacraments?, London, 1933, 65f. 

5 T. H. W. Maxfield, The Words of Institution, Cambridge, 1933, 22ff. 

6 M. Dibelius, Jesus, 123. 

? W. O. E. Oesterley’s contention that the passover kiddu$ in the year of Jesus’ 
death was an anticipatory Sabbath kiddus (p. 175) is a conjecture which piles one 
impossibility upon another: (1) it is unthinkable that the ‘sanctification’ of the 
Sabbath should be moved forward, and (2) it is impossible that the Passover 
should be ‘sanctified’ twenty-four hours before it began. 

8 F. C. Burkitt, “The Last Supper and the Paschal Meal’, FTS 17 (1915-16), 
294. 

? K. G. Goetz, Der Ursprung des kirchlichen Abendmahls blosse Mahlgemeinschaft 
von Jesus und seinen Jüngern oder eine besondere Handlung und Worte von Jesus ?, Basel, 
1929, 27. Goetz here refers to his book Die (?heutige) Abendmahlsfrage in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung, Leipzig, 1904, ?1907, 243ff., where on p. 245 he quotes 
a tractate ‘Joanith 2.5” [sic!] (he means Taanith 2.5, although this passage says 
nothing about the Amen after grace at meals, but only mentions the Amen in the 
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understand the Last Supper, refer to ‘the Jewish meals, invested with 
religious solemnity, which might be held by a company of friends, 
hbwrh, whenever they felt the need’.! Unfortunately it must be said 
concerning this suggestion that here again we have an ad hoc conjec- 
ture for which there is absolutely no evidence. Every meal had 
‘religious solemnity’ because of the grace that was always said, 
irrespective of whether it was taken alone or in company, or of 
whether it was a mere snack or a formal meal with which wine was 
taken. Certainly ‘fellowships’ are occasionally mentioned in con- 
nection with ritual meals, but these ‘fellowships’ were haburot miswah, 
i.e. ‘fellowships for the observance of a commandment’,? and the 
haburah meals in which they took part, and to the cost of which they 
subscribed, were exclusively? duty meals, such as those connected 
with betrothals, weddings, circumcisions, funerals,4 in which parti- 
cipation as a paying guest was considered meritorious. That these 
fellowships, which, moreover, were of a charitable nature, or other 


Synagogue service!), and on pp. 245f. he maintains that it was the practice at 
Jewish meals to save pieces of the ‘consecrated’ [sic!] bread for the poor, quoting 
as support for this Sanh. 11 which, however, is a discussion of the crimes punishable 
by strangulation!! Cf. J. Jeremias, ‘Das paulinische Abendmahl—eine Opferdar- 
bringung ?’, TAStKr 108 (1937-8), 124-41. 

10 R. Otto in his valuable study of the Last Supper in Kingdom of God and Son of 
Man, 278-80. Otto sees the Last Supper as belonging to the category ‘of the religi- 
ous festive meal of a heber or haburah, with sacramental character [sic!] and with 
ritualistic peculiarities’ (p. 278). He quotes verbatim a sentence from A. Geiger, 
Urschrift und Ubersetzungen der Bibel, Breslau, 1857, 123: ‘All meals which were held 
in fellowship were meritorious, and consecrated by a religious character’ (p. 278 
n. 1), but this statement is erroneous, for Sanh. 8.2—the passage adduced by 
Geiger—is concerned with a haburat miswah (cf. what follows in the text above) and 
not with meals in general. With this erroneous statement the consequences which 
Otto draws from it also fall to the ground; cf. also above, p. 28 n. 6. 

11 G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, Westminster, 1945, 50-70. 


1 H. Lietzmann, Mass and Lord’s Supper, Leiden, 1953ff., 170f., 185. Lietzmann 
follows G. Loeschcke, ‘Zur Frage nach der Einsetzung und Herkunft der Eucha- 
ristie’, ZWTh 54 [19] (1912), 202, who found evidence for ‘semi-cultic meals’ in 
b. R. H. gga and b. Ber. 46a. Actually both of these passages are concerned with the 
grace said over the bread at every meal. 

2 Sanh. 8.2; b. Pes. 113b. 

3 K. G. Kuhn, ‘Die Abendmahlsworte’, ThLZ 75 (1950), col. 401. 

4 Tos. Meg. 4.15 (226.13) par. Semahoth 12 (Babylonian Talmud, Frankfurt 
a. M., 1721, IX, fol. 16b). 

5 Billerbeck IV, 276 under ‘s’; 607-10; J. Jeremias, Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu?, 
Göttingen, 1962 (revised edition of 11923-37 =?1958) [= Jerusalem], 282-4. 
There I have indicated the reasons which suggest that these charitable fellowships 
were connected with the Pharisaic fellowships, although this can only be suggested, 
not proven. 
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‘communities of friends’ met at any time ‘whenever they felt the need 
to do so’ to hold a ritual meal, let alone a sacramental meal,! cannot 
be proven. ‘I cannot .. . satisfy myself’ that the Jerusalem lay 
fellowships ‘ever held community meals other than the passover 
meal’, judged a great expert already more than fifty years ago;? and 
with only too much justification C. W. Dugmore warns: ‘constant 
repetition of the Habürah theme does not constitute proof’. 


(c) Essene Meal? 


Finally, K. G. Kuhn,‘ in the context of his important works on 
Qumran, has, with some reservations, drawn upon the ceremonial 
meal which the Essenes daily ate together as an aid to understanding 
the Last Supper.’ In his view the Essene cultic meal has influenced 
the Eucharist in two ways: it has determined (1) the form of the early 
Christian meals, and (2) the reports of the evangelists (except Luke) 
about the Last Supper, but not what Jesus himself did at the Last 
Supper. 

1. In connection with the early Christian meals it is indeed notable 
that both in Jerusalem and at Qumran we find a community whose 
members gather themselves together daily for a communal meal. The 
question of Essene influence upon the Christian practice arises 
immediately; but, in fact, the external differences between the two 
are too great for this. The meals for which the monks at Qumran 
assembled together in their monastery twice daily, at eleven o’clock 
and in the late afternoon,’ were an integral part and an expression 


1 So H. Lietzmann, An die Korinther I. II$, Tübingen, 1931, 56; Otto, loc. cit. 

2 A, Büchler, Der galildische ‘Am-ha’ Ares des zweiten Jahrhunderts, Vienna, 1906, 
208 n. 2. 

3 C. W. Dugmore, review of G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, JTS 47 (1946), 109. 

4] am grateful to my colleague, Professor Kuhn, for reading the following 
pages in manuscript, and for his acknowledgment that we are in agreement upon 
the decisive question, despite the fact that we differ upon some of the individual 
points. 

5K. G. Kuhn, ‘Uber den ursprünglichen Sinn des Abendmahls und sein 
Verhältnis zu den Gemeinschaftsmahlen der Sektenschrift’, EvTh 10 (1950-1), 
508-27. A revised version of this has appeared in English as: “The Lord’s Supper 
and the Communal Meal at Qumran’ in K. Stendahl (ed.), The Scrolls and the 
New Testament, New York, 1957 = London, 1958, 65-93, 259-65. 

6 Kuhn, op. cit., passim; F. M. Cross, Jr, The Ancient Library of Qumran and 
Modern Biblical Studies, New York, 1958 [= Ancient Library], 177f. Cross also con- 
tends that both the Essene meal and the Lord’s Supper were anticipations of the 
Messianic Banquet, but this is questionable so far as the Essene meal is concerned 
(see below, pp. 35f.). 

? Josephus, Bell. 2.129-33. 
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of their monastic community life, whereas from the very beginning 
women took part in the Christian meals,! which were held suc- 
cessively ‘in private houses? and probably took place only in the 
evenings.? And in finding ‘decisive similarity’ in the fact that both 
the Essenes (according to 1QS 6.4-6) and the early Christians 
(according to Didache 9) began the meal with the blessing of the 
bread and the wine, Kuhn himself admits that the order differs :4 for 
the Essenes it is bread/tiros, in Didache 9g it is wine/bread—which is 
enough in itself to render a connection between the two improbable. 
We must add to this the fact that the early Christian rite differs from 
the Essene meal not only in the order of the blessings but also in its 
whole procedure (instruction at the beginning, prayers at the end, 
see below, pp. 118f.). In the early Christian meals we are not dealing 
with an imitation of Essene practice but with a continuation of daily 
table fellowship with Jesus. This Kuhn rightly emphasizes, and one 
cannot quite understand why he then goes on, in the very next 
sentence, to refer to the cult meal of the Essenes.® 

2. Is it not, however, possible, that even if the early Christian 
meals have not been influenced by the Essene practice, at any rate the 
reports of the Last Supper may have been so influenced ? It is well known 
that these reports differ from one another markedly in that Mark and 
Matthew have the wine-word immediately following the bread-word, 
whereas Paul and Luke insert ‘after supper’ between the bread and 
the wine. Kuhn finds evidence of Essene influence in the Markan- 
Matthaean account. He is of the opinion that the immediate sequence 
of blessings over the bread and the wine in Mark and Matthew 
‘reflects. . . an earlier pre-Christian usage, namely, that of the Essene 
cult meal’, whereas Paul and Luke have ‘no longer understood’ ‘the 
distinctive character’ of the older liturgical formula in Mark and so 
have returned to ‘the common Jewish usage’ and divided the words of 
blessing by the insertion of the meal. But does not this interpretation 
read too much into the texts? 

So far as texts which portray the Essene meal are concerned, we 
have at the moment only three, all very laconic in their description of 
the table rite, but in general agreement with one another. 1QS 6.4-6 
tells us only that the priest blessed the bread and the drink (tiroS, on this 


1 So we gather from Acts 6.1 (cf. 1.14; 12.12) and from Matt. 14.21; 15.38. 
2 Acts 2.46. 3 Acts 20.7-12. 

4 Kuhn, ‘Lord’s Supper’, 73, cf. 260 n. 25. 

5 Kuhn, of. cit., 86. 8 Kuhn, op. cit., 73. 
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word see below, pp. 51f.) before the meal;! this is also the ritual 
according to 1QSa 2.17-21.2 According to Josephus, Bell. 2.131, the 
priest said a prayer both before and after the meal.? More details can be 
added only if one is prepared, with K. G. Kuhn (I am myself sceptical 
at this point), to derive the work Joseph and Asenath from Therapeutic- 
Essene circles and so make use of the five passages in this work in 
which reference is made to the bread of life and the cup of blessing,? 
for in three of these five passages there appears as a third element 
beside the bread and wine: the oil of incorruptibility.? But in the 


1 1QS 6.4-6: ‘And when they arrange the table for eating, or (’w) the tivos for 
drinking, each time the priest shall first stretch out his hand to the first part of the 
bread or the tiroš so that the blessing may be spoken.’ 

2 ıQSa 2.17-21 (D. Barthélemy—J. T. Milik, Qumran Cave I [Discoveries in the 
Judaean Desert I], Oxford, 1955, 111): ‘And [when] they gather to the community 
tab[le], [or to drink the t]iro$, and the table of the community is arranged and 
[the] tiro$ [mixed] for drinking, (then) shall [no] one [stretch out] his hand to the 
first part of the bread and [of the tiros] before the priest for [he b]lesses the first 
part of the bread and the tiro[$ and stretches out] his hand to the bread before 
them and after[wards] the anointed (King) of Israel [shall str]etch out his hands 
to the bread [. . . ., see below] the whole assembled community, ea[ch according 
to] his rank’ (continued on p. 35 below). The part missing towards the end 
(line 21) has been supplied by Milik (op. cit., 111) [w’hr ybr]kw: ‘[and afterwards] 
the whole assembled community [shall bl]ess each according to his rank’. But 
this reading cannot be maintained, as C.-H. Hunzinger points out to me. Milik 
himself remarks that nowhere in the realm of late Judaism do we have any evid- 
ence for a practice whereby table companions each say a blessing for themselves 
after a blessing had been said ‘for all’ (op. cit., 118). 

8 Josephus, Bell, 2.131: “The priest prays before the meal, and it is unlawful for 
anyone to partake before the prayer. The meal ended, he prays again; thus at the 
beginning and at the close they pay homage to God as the bountiful giver of life.’ 

4 Joseph and Asenath 8.5, 9; 15.5; 16.16; 19.5 (E. W. Brooks, Joseph and Asenath 
[Translations of Early Documents II. Hellenistic-Jewish Texts 7], London, 1918, 
32, 33, 47f., 52, 58. The Greek text is given by P. Batiffol in Studia Patristica 1-2, 
Paris, 1889-90, 49, 61, 64, 69). 

5 Joseph and Asenath 8.5 (Brooks, 32): Joseph refused to kiss the Egyptian 
Asenath in greeting: ‘It is not meet for a man that worshippeth God, who blesseth 
with his mouth the living God, and eateth the blessed bread of life, and drinketh 
the blessed cup of immortality, and is anointed with the blessed unction of incor- 
ruption, to kiss a strange woman, who blesseth with her mouth dead and deaf 
idols and eateth from their table the bread of strangling and drinketh from their 
libation the cup of deceit and is anointed with the unction of destruction.’ 15.5 
(Brooks, 47f.): an angel promises the penitent Asenath, who has destroyed her 
idols: ‘From this day thou shalt be renewed and refashioned and requickened, and 
thou shalt eat the blessed bread of life and drink a cup filled with immortality 
and be anointed with the blessed unction of incorruption.’ 16.15f. (Brooks, 52): 
“Then the divine angel stretched out his right hand and took a small piece from 
the (honey)comb and ate, and with his own hand placed what was left in Asenath’s 
mouth and said to her, “Eat,” and she ate. And the angel saith to her: “Lo! now 
thou hast eaten the bread of life and hast drunk the cup of immortality and been 
anointed with the unction of incorruption.”’ ’ 
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Essene texts we find no mention of any such oil; to the contrary, 
Josephus reports that the Essenes, for ascetic reasons, did not anoint 
themselves.! If we consider these texts as a whole we find in them a 
great many elements which have no equivalents in the reports of the 
Last Supper, and which therefore make it unlikely that there is any 
connection between the two groups of texts: the placing of the bread 
and wine ritual at the beginning of the meal, the execution of the 
benedictions by a priest who takes precedence over all others present, 
and (?) the anointing with oil. To this must be added the fact that, as 
we shall see,? the word tiro$ has several meanings, so that we cannot 
be sure that the Essenes drank wine with their meals. 

The New Testament texts themselves speak against the possi- 
bility that they have been influenced by the meal practice of the 
Essenes. We must ask: Is it very probable that Mark and Matthew 
intend the bread-wine sequence to be understood as taking place at 
the beginning of the meal (only if this is the case do we have a parallel 
to the Essene practice) when everything we know about the early 
Christian meals indicates that the eucharistic acts had their place at 
the end of the meal ?? Is it at all conceivable that the Markan account 
reflects a non-Christian usage at variance with the Christian practice? 
Can we believe that at a very early period, before the time of Paul, 
the distinctive character of the Markan formula was ‘no longer 
understood’, and that because of this the Pauline-Lukan tradition 
concerning the portrayal of the Last Supper returned to ‘the common 
Jewish usage’? 

The remaining arguments that can be adduced for the contention 
that Mark, Matthew and John portray the Last Supper in the way of 
an Essene meal are scarcely convincing. Even if John 13.24 may be 
taken to mean that table rules were strictly enforced (which is not 
completely certain), such rules were not only to be found among the 
Essenes, but also among the rabbis.4 Whether or not the old, pre- 
Markan tradition assumes that women were excluded from the Last 
Supper, as they were from Essene meals, will be discussed later. 
That Jesus is ‘not characterized as paterfamilias’ at the Last Supper 
(how could he be?) but as ‘leader and master of the circle of his twelve 
disciples’® is not only reminiscent of the Essene practice, but also of 


1 Josephus, Bell, 2.123. * Below, pp. 51f. 3 See below, pp. 117ff. 

4 An example is to be found in Billerbeck I, 515 under ‘y’. 5 See below, p. 46. 

6 Kuhn, ‘Uber den ursprünglichen Sinn des Abendmahls’, EvTh 10, 519; 
‘Lord’s Supper’, in The Scrolls and the New Testament, 84. 
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the practice at the passover when this meal was celebrated by a group 
of pilgrims in Jerusalem, and beyond that of the practice of the rabbis 
when they held meals with their students, as we know from many 
examples. Finally, the fact that Jesus offered a blessing not only over 
the bread but also over the wine corresponds not only to the Essene 
ritual! but also to the general Jewish practice: at the beginning of 
the festival meal the head of the household offered the blessing ‘for 
all’ both over the bread and over the wine,? and also at the end of 
the meal pronounced the benediction over the wine, when no guests 
were present. In short, the case for Essene influence on the accounts 
ofthe Lord’s Supper is, in my opinion, not proven. 

3. Ifit is not possible to prove that the Essene meal has influenced 
either the early Christian Lord’s Supper or the accounts of the Last 
Supper, then there remains for investigation only the possibility that 
Jesus himself was following an Essene pattern as he celebrated the 
Last Supper. Here one could find a starting-point in that Jesus, 
according to Luke 22.16, described the passover meal as the type of 
the passover of the consummation, for it is said that the Essenes saw 
their meal as an anticipation of the Messianic Banquet.? But did 
they really do this? The only evidence that can be adduced is 1QSa 
2.21f., where the description of the order of precedence in which the 
table companions take their place and help themselves to the food at 
the future Messianic Banquet (quoted above, p. 33 n. 2) is followed 
by: ‘And they shall proceed according to this rule at every meall at 
which are as]sembled at least ten men.’ This sentence is normally 
read as indicating that every meal of this community is to be regarded 
as a liturgical anticipation, as a symbolic prior realization of the 
Messianic meal. But of this the text, which unfortunately breaks off at 
this point, does not speak. It only says that at every meal where at 
least ten members of the community are gathered together that ritual 
and order of precedence of the table companions is to be followed 
which had been depicted in connection with the Messianic meal. But 
perhaps even this interpretation reads too much into the text. G.-H. 
Hunzinger has pointed out to me that it is most improbable that the 
sentence with which we are concerned had anything at all to do with 
general, daily meals of the Essenes. Since the whole of the passage 

110S6.4-6. 

2 j. Ber. 6.10d.ı par. b. Ber. 43a; the parallel in Tos. Ber. 4.8(9.8), where the 
words ‘and one offers the blessing for all’ are missing, is to be interpreted in the 


same way (with Billerbeck IV, 621). 
3 E.g., Cross, Ancient Library, 63-67, 177-9. 
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which precedes this sentence is concerned with the Messianic time, it 
is, in fact, most probable that this sentence also has this connection. 
In the Messianic time the community will be divided into groups 
(1QSa 1.29-2.1), and the closing sentence says that even the smallest 
group, the unit of ten, should also follow the depicted ritual, when the 
Messiah shall have come. If this is correct then 1QSa 2.21f. is not 
concerned with anticipation of Messianic meals in the present, but 
with the meals of the Messianic time itself. But even if the Essenes did 
consider their two daily meals as anticipations of the Messianic meal 
(for which there is no real evidence, as we have just seen), we must 
not overlook the fact that the conception and practice of liturgical 
anticipation was well known to the Jews of the ancient Synagogue. 
As we shall see, the conclusion of the Hallel (Ps. 118.25-29) was 
recited at the passover meal as liturgical anticipation of the coming of 
the Messiah,! and Jesus knew this interpretation of Ps, 118.25-29.? 
So it is here if anywhere, and not among the Essenes, that we must 
look for the preformation of the element of anticipation in Luke 22.16. 

The results of this investigation are completely negative. An 
influence of the Essene meal practice upon Jesus has not yet been 
demonstrated—in this I am completely at one with Kuhn3—and 
unless new texts turn up offering us some unexpected surprises, we 
can expect no help from the accounts of the Essene meals in under- 
standing the Eucharistic Words of Jesus. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF ASTRONOMY 


In recent times various attempts have been made to solve the 
question of the day of Jesus’ death (and with it the question whether 
or not the Last Supper was a passover meal) with the help of astro- 
nomical chronology. At the time of Jesus the beginning of each 
month was determined empirically by the sighting of the new light. 
The new moon is, of course, not visible; what is visible is the new 
light, about one or two days after the new moon, a faintly glowing 
curved line appearing over the western horizon shortly after? sunset.5 


1 See below, pp. 256ff.: The antiphonal choir at the parousia. 

2 See below, pp. 250f. 

3 Kuhn, “The Lord’s Supper’ in The Scrolls and the New Testament, 84f. Cross 
also does not maintain that the Last Supper itself was influenced by Essene usage. 

4 If the astronomical new moon comes at nightfall, then shortly before sunset 
on the second day. 

5 O. Gerhardt, Der Stern des Messias, Leipzig-Erlangen, 1922, 119. 
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In the evening of the twenty-ninth day of each month the priestly 
calendar commission! assembled and waited for witnesses who would 
testify under oath that the new light had appeared. When at least two 
trustworthy witnesses appeared before the appearance of the stars? 
the new month was proclaimed. Since it is possible today to calculate 
the astronomical new moon ‘to within a few minutes’,3 astronomers 
are in a position to reconstruct the Jewish calendar at the time of 
Jesus and to state, with some measure of probability, the days of the 
week on which Nisan 14 and 15 fell in the years around AD 30. 


There remain, however, two uncertain factors. (1) The actual visibility 
of the new light. If astronomical calculation shows that the new light 
could be seen, it does not necessarily follow that it actually was seen, 
because its actual visibility would depend upon factors which cannot now 
be reconstructed (whether the atmosphere was clear or misty, the horizon 
clear or clouded, the dusk light or dark). (2) Leap-months. In the course of 
nineteen years no less than seven leap-months have to be added to even 
out the difference between the lunar and the solar year. We possess, 
however, no historical reports as to the proclamation of leap-months in 
the years between AD 27 and 33. 

But these two uncertain factors are greatly reduced in importance by 
certain established rules of the calendar; the second by the rule that the 
passover must fall after the spring equinox‘ in order that the first-fruits 
might be ripe for presentation on Nisan 16,5 and the first by the rule that 
no month may have less than twenty-nine or more than thirty days— 
thus the possible difference amounts to one day at the most.® 


So the question to be asked of astronomical chronology is this: in 
any of the years around ap 30 did Nisan 14 or Nisan 15 fall on a 
Friday? In the first case the Johannine, in the second case the 


1 This was the older custom: R. H. 1.7, cf. B. Zuckermann, Materialien zur 
Entwicklung der altjüdischen Zeitrechnung im Talmud, Breslau, 1882, 7; A. Biichler, 
Die Priester und der Cultus im letzten Jahrzehnt des jerusalemischen Tempels, Vienna, 
1895, 158 n. 1. After the destruction of the Temple the right of determining the 
beginning of the months was claimed by the Sanhedrin (R. H. 1.7). 

2 See above, p. 15 n. 2. 

3 P. V. Neugebauer, Astronomische Chronologie I, Berlin-Leipzig, 1929, 75, cf. 78. 

4 Anatolius of Alexandria (second half of the third century), Concerning the 
Passover (according to pre-Christian Jewish authorities) in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 8.32. 
16-19. Cf. E. Schürer, History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, Edinburgh, 
1890, 1.2, 371. 

5 Tos. Sanh. 2.6 (417.1). If necessary, a leap-month was inserted. 

6 Cf. Gerhardt, op. cit., 119-24; Schiirer, op. cit., 363-77. 
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synoptic chronology would be correct. The answer is shown in the 
following table :! 


Year27 Nisan 14 Thu., April 10 Fri., April 11 
: ; : poss. ? : 
Nisan 15 Fri., April 11 Sat., April 12 
Year3o Nisan 14 Thu., April 6 Fri., April 7 
Nisan 15 a Fri., April 7 prob: Sat., April 8 
Year 315 Nisan 14 Wed., April 25 Thu., April 26 
3 poss.® 
Nisan ı5 Thu., April 26 “  Fri., April 27 
Year 33° Nisan 14 Fri., April 3 poss.® Sat., April 4 
Nisan 15 Sat., April 4 ' Sun., April 5 
Year Nisan 14 Tue., March 23 Thu., April 22 
34 or? 
Nisan 15 Wed., March 24 Fri., April 23 


1 Gerhardt, op. cit., 124-36. Cf. K. Schoch, ‘Christi Kreuzigung am 14. Nisan’, 
Biblica 9 (1928), 48-56; J. Schaumberger, ‘Der 14. Nisan als Kreuzigungstag und 
die Synoptiker’, ibid., 57—77; O. Gerhardt, ‘Berichtigung’, ibid., 464f.; K. Schoch, 
‘Entgegnung auf obige “Berichtigung” ’, ibid., 466-8; O. Gerhardt, ‘Das Datum 
der Kreuzigung Christi’, Astronomische Nachrichten 240 (September-December 
1930), cols. 137-62; ‘Zum Datum der Kreuzigung’, ibid., 242 (April—July 1931), 
cols. 305-10; U. Holzmeister, ‘Neuere Arbeiten iiber das Datum der Kreuzigung 
Christi’, Biblica 13 (1932), 93-103; J. K. Fotheringham, “The Evidence of Astro- 
nomy and Technical Chronology for the Date of the Crucifixion’, JTS 35 (1934), 
146-62; G. Ogg, The Chronology of the Public Ministry of Jesus, Cambridge, 1940, 
203-77. G. Amadon, ‘Ancient Jewish Calendation’, JBL 61 (1942), 227-80, is 
unfortunately unusable because the authoress is dependent in her comprehensive 
astronomical calculations upon the assumption which we rejected as untenable 
above, p. 16 n. 3, that at the time of Jesus the passover meal was celebrated in the 
night Nisan 13/14 (cf. the diagram JBL 61, 245, and “The Johannine-Synoptic 
Argument’, ATR 26 [1944], 110f.; ‘Important Passover Texts in Josephus and 
Philo’, ATR 27 [1945], 115f.). In fact, it is absolutely indubitable that from ancient 
times right down to the present the Jewish passover meal has never been celebrated 
at any other time than the night of Nisan 14/15. It is a matter of the deepest 
regret that G. Amadon should have rendered her painstaking work quite worthless 
through this mistake and further mistakes following upon it. 

2 According to the sighting of the new light which marked the beginning of the 
month, which was astronomically possible (first column), but could have been 
hindered by atmospheric conditions so that the sanctification of the month was 
delayed for a day (second column). 

3 See below, pp. 3of. 

4 See above, n. 2. 

5 Only in the case of a leap-month. 

6 See above, n. 2. 

? A leap-month was possible in this year, but unlikely. If there was one, Nisan 
14 = Saturday, May 2, or Sunday, May 3; Nisan 15 = Sunday, May 3, or 
Monday, May 4. 

8 See above, n. 2. 

® If there was a leap-month, which in this year was very probably the case in 
view of the nearness of March 23 to the equinox (March 22). 
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This table shows that Nisan 15 probably fell on a Friday in the year 
27, and possibly in the years 30, 31, and 34; these years, then, are 
suited to the synoptic chronology. Nisan 14 probably fell on a Friday 
in the years 30 and 33, and possibly in the year 27; these years, then, 
would agree with the Johannine chronology. Now, however, the 
years 27 and 34 are certainly to be excluded from consideration, 
because they cannot be fitted into the context of the general New 
Testament chronology as years of the death of Jesus, and the year 33, 
although not completely impossible, is improbable. Consequently 
the problem is concentrated in the question: What was the situation 
in the years 30 and 31? 

Turning first to the year 30—the reader is asked to consult the table 
—the question is: Did Friday, April 7, fall on Nisan 14 or 15? O. 
Gerhardt, in 1922, had maintained on the basis of observations of the 
new light made in Palestine during the First World War, and of an 
extensive study of the rabbinical rules for the proclamation of the new 
month, that it is most probable that April 7, 30, fell on Nisan 15 
(= synoptic chronology) ;? the identification April 7, 30, with Nisan 14 
(= Johannine chronology) he regarded as possible, but astronomically 
less probable.3 In 1928 K. Schoch (Astronomisches Recheninstitut in Berlin- 
Dahlem), who had specialized in observations of the modern new 
light and the checking of hundreds of Babylonian reports of new 
light observations, questioned Gerhardt’s results and argued strongly 
for the identification of Friday, April 7, 30, with Nisan 14.4 
Schoch died soon after this. O. Gerhardt was so kind as to inform 
me, some little time before his own death on February 2, 1946, 
about the further course of the debate (letter dated May 21, 1944): 
“At first Schoch repeatedly wrote to me expressing his agreement 


1 According to Luke 3.1 John the Baptist first appeared in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius, which according to the Syrian calendar is the period from October 1, 27, 
to September 30, 28; this rules out Passover of the year 27 as a date for the death 
of Jesus. The inscription of Gallio and the chronology of the Sabbath years (J. 
Jeremias, ‘Sabbathjahr und neutestamentliche Chronologie’, ZNW 27 [1928], 
98-103) date the Apostolic Council in the year 48; according to Gal. 1.18; 2.1 the 
conversion of Paul took place seventeen years earlier (or, if the first and last years 
are counted as full years: fifteen years plus the months of the first and last years), 
i.e. in 31 or 32 (hardly 33). The year of Paul’s conversion is the latest possible 
year for the death of Jesus; 34 is therefore impossible as the year of the crucifixion. 
Fotheringham, op. cit., 161, pronounced himself in favour of April 3, 33, also 
Ogg, op. cit. 

2 O. Gerhardt, Der Stern des Messias, 129-31. 

3 Gerhardt, op. cit., 134f. under a-f, 139. 

3 K. Schoch, ‘Christi Kreuzigung am 14. Nisan’, Biblica 9 (1928), 48-56. 
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with my conclusion: April 7, 30 = Nisan 15, which he still did 
when the calculations in question had been effected several times. 
One day Fotheringham of Oxford read of this somewhere and wrote 
to him that there was a mistake somewhere in this matter, as by the 
formulae April 7, 30, must be Nisan 14. Schoch examined his 
calculation, found a mistake of 14 hours, and published all this in 
Biblica in 1928. Later both Schoch and Fotheringham, on the basis of 
a new light observation made by many people in Kubebe, were 
compelled to admit that their formula was not accurate. Neugebauer, 
who was much more of an expert than Schoch, made an extensive cal- 
culation in my presence showing that the identification April 7, 30 = 
Nisan 15 is correct. And finally Fotheringham has publicly taken my 
side: “on March 23 in the year 30 the sickle of the moon stood a good 
deal closer to the sun than Prof. Gerhardt requires” —and it was visible, 
so that April 7 == Nisan 15.’ Concerning these last sentences, it must be 
critically remarked that Gerhardt, who was not a professional 
astronomer, although he had a good knowledge of the subject, had 
fallen into some errors of memory which had coloured the picture he 
was presenting. In fact, Schoch did not give up the identification of 
April 7, 30, with Nisan 14, and J. K. Fotheringham had expressed 
himself in 1934 with much more reserve than one would gather from 
Gerhardt’s account. Fotheringham did admit that Gerhardt’s identi- 
fication of April 7, 30, with Nisan 15 was not absolutely impossible, 
but himself remained convinced that the true identification was 
April 7, 30 = Nisan 14.2 In the second German edition, and accord- 
ingly the first English edition, of this book I depended mainly upon 
Gerhardt’s letter of May 21, 1944, although I did express myself 
more cautiously than he and only said that the astronomical calcula- 
tions ‘lend a certain limited probability’ to the synoptic chronology. 
The establishment of the fact that Gerhardt’s account of the debate 
has to be corrected at one important point leads me to an even more 
cautious formulation in the summary with which I shall end this 
section. 


1 Fotheringham, op. cit., 159: ‘In all the naked-eye observations that have come 
to my notice or Schoch’s there was only one evening when the moon was seen 
nearer to the sun than Schoch’s formula permits, in fact a good deal nearer than 
Professor Gerhardt requires. That was in 1916, May 2, when two maids looking 
for Zeppelins at Scarborough, and two ladies looking for Zeppelins at Heighington, 
succeeded in observing the lunar crescent. It is well known to astronomers that 
there are rare occasions of abnormal atmospheric transparency. Apart from these 
Schoch’s formula will not admit of so large an exception.’ 

2 Fotheringham, op. cit., 162. 
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So far as the year 31 is concerned, in that year Friday, April 27, 
could fall on Nisan 15 granted two presuppositions: (I) that 31 was a 
leap-year, and (2) that the sighting of the new light at the beginning 
of the month had been delayed by one day because of cloudiness, so 
that Nisan 1 fell on April 13.1 

We may summarize this discussion as follows: astronomical 
chronology leads unfortunately to no certain result. It establishes the 
probability that Friday, April 7, 30, and Friday, April 3, 33, fell on 
Nisan 14, which would correspond to the Johannine chronology.? 
But it does not completely exclude the possibility that Friday, April 27, 
31 (or, as a considerably weaker possibility, Friday, April 7, 30), fell 
on Nisan 15, which would agree with the synoptic chronology. The 
only certain result which astronomy gives us is that in AD 29 and 32— 
irrespective of whether these years were leap-years or not, and 
irrespective of what the conditions were for sighting the new light at 
the beginning of the month of Nisan—neither Nisan 14 nor Nisan 15 
could have fallen on a Friday; both of these years therefore must be 
excluded from consideration as possible years for the crucifixion. 
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Under these circumstances our only hope for further progress is 
some new material. The following discussion seeks to provide it by the 
establishment of a series of points previously not, or not sufficiently, 
taken into account,? but which in my opinion permit a definite 
conclusion as to whether or not the Last Supper was a passover meal. 
The fact that the features of the gospel narratives to which we shall 
be calling attention in what follows are for the most part of no 
material significance, and are apparently only mentioned in passing 
without serving any particular purpose, adds very considerably to 
their value as evidence. 


1 Fotheringham, op. cit., 150f. 

2 The objection that April 7 was an unlucky day (dies nefastus) to the Romans, 
a day on which certain judicial actions were avoided, is scarcely of any weight. In 
the first place governmental measures for the punishment of mischief-makers and 
evil-doers were excepted (J. Schaumberger, ‘Der 14. Nisan als Kreuzigungstag 
und die Synoptiker’, Biblica 9 [1928], 61f.), and in the second we do not know 
whether this ‘metropolitan superstition’ of the city of Rome was also taken into 
account in the provinces (U. Holzmeister, ‘Neuere Arbeiten über das Datum der 
Kreuzigung Christi’, Biblica 13 [1932], gof.). 

3 A typical example is the judgment of M. Goguel, Life of Jesus, London, 1933, 
430: ‘In the account (of the Last Supper) given by Mark and Matthew there is not 
a single feature which refers to the ritual of the Passover.’ 
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I. According to the unanimous testimony of the synoptics (Mark 
14.13 par.; 14.26 par.) and of John (18.1) the Last Supper took place in 
Jerusalem. This is by no means a matter of course! In the days before 
the passover, and still more during the festival itself, Jerusalem was 
filled to overflowing with pilgrims, As I have attempted to show else- 
where,! our knowledge of the topography of the Temple area 
(together with rabbinical reports about the space taken up in the 
Temple area for the slaughter of the passover lambs) permits us to 
estimate within broad limits their numbers during the period before 
the destruction of the Temple. Such an estimate would be of between 
85,000 and 125,000 pilgrims,? to which must be added the population 
of Jerusalem, which would number about 25,000~30,000, reckoning 
on the basis of one person to every 35 square metres.3 We have there- 
fore to reckon with a number of well over 100,000 celebrants of the 
festival who were to be found in Jerusalem during passover. How 
extraordinarily overcrowded Jerusalem was after the arrival of the 
caravans of passover pilgrims can be shown by a few examples. It was 
impossible for all the pilgrims to find lodging in Jerusalem; the 
majority of them had to sleep in tents which were set up all around 
Jerusalem, and particularly in the plain,‘ i.e. to the north of the city.5 
Further, as early as the first century Bc it proved impossible to main- 
tain the cultic practice going back to the Josianic Reform,® whereby 
all the participants in the feast ate the passover sacrifice in the Temple 
forecourts.” For lack of space the place of slaughter had to be 
separated from the place of eating: from the first century Bc only the 


1 Jeremias, Jerusalem?, 90-08. 

2 For the time of Jesus the lower number is the more probable. 

3 J. Jeremias, ‘Die Einwohnerzahl Jerusalems zur Zeit Jesu’, <DPV 66 (1943), 
24-31. Similarly G. Dalman, verbally: 10,000-20,000, at the most 30,000. (In 
Jerusalem}: 2 I, 96, a basis of one person to every 25 square metres was used and 
the number of 55,000 inhabitants of Jerusalem reached, a number which is 
probably too high; cf. now Jerusalem?, 98.) | 

4 Josephus, Bell. 2.12. 

5 Josephus, Ant. 17.217; cf. Jerusalem’, 60f. The aulizesthai used of Jesus in 
Matt. 21.17 (“He went out of the city to Bethany and lodged there’) and Luke 
21.37 (“He went out and lodged on the mount called Olivet’) should probably be 
interpreted in this way. It means ‘to spend the night (in a courtyard), to bivouac’, 
cf. W. Schmauch, ‘Der Olberg. Exegese zu einer Ortsangabe besonders bei 
Matthäus und Markus’, TALZ 77 (1952), col. 395. 

6 Before 621 Bc the Passover had been a domestic festival, after 621 Bc it became 
a cultic festival, cf. Jeremias, Passahfeier, 66-72. 

? Deut. 16.7; II Chron. 35.13f.; Jub. 49.16, 17, 20. The Samaritans have kept 
up the ancient practice to this day, according to which the place of slaughter and 
the place of eating is the same, cf. ibid., 99. 
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slaughter took place in the Temple area; the passover meal was trans- 
ferred to the houses of Jerusalem.! It also proved impossible in prac- 
tice for all the pilgrims to spend the passover night in Jerusalem, as 
was demanded by Deut. 16.7 according to contemporary exegesis. 
Accordingly permission had to be given for the passover night to be 
spent (but not for the passover meal to be eaten) in the immediate. 
environs of Jerusalem.? But all these measures were inadequate. 
Because of the great number of passover pilgrims the overcrowding 
on the passover night was such that a great many of the participants 
were forced to eat the passover meal in the courtyards, indeed, even 
on the roofs of the holy city,? despite the coldness of the season 
(cf. Mark 14.54!). 

This is in keeping with the reports in Mark 11.11 par.; 11.19; 
Luke 21.37; Mark 14.3 par.; Luke 22.39 that during his last stay in 
Jerusalem Jesus regularly left the holy city in the evening and went to 
Bethany (Luke: the Mount of Olives). Why then did he, contrary to 
this custom, remain in the overcrowded city for the Last Supper? The 
answer is that zt was laid down that the passover lamb, which belonged? to 
the category of sacred things of the lower grade,5 must be eaten within 
the gates of Ferusalem.® 


1 Pes. 5.10; 7.12f.; 10.1ff., etc. 

2 Law and reality were reconciled by defining a district of Greater Jerusalem 
which included Bethphage, cf. Jeremias, Jerusalem’, 115f.; Billerbeck I, 839f., 
992; II, 833f.; Dalman, Jesus-Feshua, 95; Orte und Wege Jesu (BFChTh II 1)3, 
Gütersloh, 1924 [= Orte und Wege], 338, n. 4, cf. 269f.; Ergänzungen und Verbesse- 
rungen zu Jesus-Jeschua, Leipzig, 1929, 8. 

3 “Although it is written: “it is to be eaten in one and the same house” (Ex. 
12.46), they nevertheless eat it (the passover lamb) in their courtyards and on their 
roofs’ (Tos. Pes. 6.11 [166.2f.]). Taan. 3.8 shows that everywhere in Jerusalem 
ovens for the baking of the passover lambs were to be found in the open. Further 
cf. j. Pes. 7.35b. 36, where it is apparently also presupposed that the passover meal 
was eaten on the roofs of Jerusalem (see below, p. 87 n. 5). 

4 Zeb. 5.8. 

5 Kodasim kallim. 

6 Siphre Num. 69 on g.10: “Which is the place where it (the passover lamb) 
should be eaten? Within the gates of Jerusalem.’ Num. R. 7.8 on 5.2: ‘Holy things of 
the lower grade (the passover lamb belongs to this category of sacrifices, see 
above, n. 4) and the second tithe are eaten in Jerusalem.’ Pes. 7.9: “The passover 
lamb which has been carried out (of Jerusalem) or has become unclean must be 
burnt immediately.’ Makk. 3.3: ‘He who eats sacred things of the lower grade 
outside the (city) wall . . . receives 40 strokes.” Further Kel. 1.8; Tos. Sanh. 
3.4 (418.22); Midr. Tann. to Deut. 14.23; 15.20. Cf. Dalman, Fesus-Feshua, 93 fF. ; 
Orte und Wege, 332f.; Arbeit und Sitte in Palästina IV (BFChTh II 27), Gütersloh, 
1935, 112. On the exception (b. Pes. gıa) made for prisoners, to whom one might 
bring the passover flesh in prison if the prison lay within the districts of greater 
Jerusalem (see above, n. 2), cf. Jeremias, Jerusalem, 116. 
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2. Mark 14.13-15 par. presupposes that the room for the meal was made 
available to Jesus and his disciples without ado. This could be connected 
with the passover customs, because a Baraita (b. Meg. 26a; Tos. M. Sh. 
1.12f. [87.9]) comments that since Jerusalem was considered a national 
possession it was not permissible to let rooms in Jerusalem (to passover 
pilgrims) for a financial consideration; it was, however, customary for the 
pilgrims to recompense the householder by letting him have the hide of 
passover lambs.! But the narrative Mark 14.13-15 is too much coloured by 
legend to form the basis for any certain conclusions. 


3. According to I Cor. 11.23 and John 13.30 the Last Supper was 
held at night;? in agreement with this Mark 14.17 and Matt. 26.20 
report that Jesus came with his disciples ‘when the evening had come’ 
to celebrate the last supper.? Again we must say: this is by no means a 
matter of course! Nowhere else in the gospels do we hear that an 
ordinary* meal was held at night; only once do we hear that a meal 
took place in the evening (Matt. 14.15, ‘when it was evening’), the 
feeding of the 5,000, but it is expressly stated in the same verse that 
‘the time (for a meal) is already past’. 

In fact, it was customary to have two meals a day: a very simple® 
breakfast between 10 and 11 a.m.’ and the main meal® in the late after- 


1 Cf. J. Mann, ‘Rabbinic Studies in the Synoptic Gospels’, HUCA 1 (1924), 
343 n. 64. 

2 This has been pointed out by A. Oepke, “Ursprung und ursprünglicher Sinn 
des Abendmahls im Lichte der neuesten Forschung [III]’, Allgemeine Evangelisch- 
lutherische Kirchenzeitung 59 (1926), col. 58: ‘So far as I know it has not yet been 
taken into account that Paul expressly states that the historical Last Supper was 
held at night (I Cor. 11.23). It should be noted that I Cor. 11.23 represents the 
introduction of the liturgical eucharistic formula and is therefore a very early 
piece of evidence. 

3 The fact that the meal continued into the night also follows from Mark 14.30 
(cf. Matt. 26.34; Luke 22.34) ‘today, this very night’: since the ‘today’ began at 
sunset, this must have been spoken during the night. Further, cf. John 18.3, ‘with 
lanterns and torches’. 

4 Matt. 25.1-13 seems to presuppose a wedding feast that began at midnight. 
Luke 11.5 is concerned with the exceptional case of a traveller who must be cared 
for at midnight. In Luke 12.37f. an unreal situation is created through intentional 
exaggeration when it is said that the master, returning from a party at night, 
will recompense his watchful servants by acting as their host. 

5 Besides, ‘evening’ here probably refers to the time before sunset (see above, 


p. 17). 

6 Billerbeck II, 204; see below, p. 51. 

? b. Shab. 10a (Bar.): ‘. . . . at 4 (i.e. 10 a.m.) is the mealtime for the lab- 
ourers; at 5 (i.e. 11 a.m.) for all other people’ (the parallel in b. Pes. ı2b Bar. 
names the sixth hour [noon] as the general mealtime, but according to Josephus, 
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noon.! Such, for example, was the custom of the Essenes: breakfast 
between ıo and 11 a.m,,? then further work ‘until the afternoon’, 
when they had their main meal.3 Discussions about the words of 
blessing used to usher in the Sabbath (ķidduš) provide ample evidence 
that in the early times with which we are dealing the main meal was 
taken in the afternoon (beminhah), both on Friday and on the Sabbath.4 


Vita 279, this applies only to the Sabbath). 10 a.m. is also assumed as the normal 
time for breakfast in b. Pes. 107b; Targ. Koh. 10.16f. At 9 a.m., the time of morn- 
ing prayer, people have not yet had breakfast: Acts 2.15. 

8 Seizvov, Heb. se‘uddah, Aram. se‘uddeta. 


1 S. Krauss, Talmudische Archäologie III, Leipzig, 1912, 29: ‘in the hours before 
evening’; Billerbeck II, 204, 206; IV, 615: in the ‘later hours of the afternoon’ ; 
Bauer: A. and G., 172 s.w. ödeimvov: ‘toward evening’; Mek. Ex. 18.13: ‘the 
mealtime’ comes before evening (‘rb). Shab. 1.2: shortly before the time of the 
minhah (the afternoon prayer which according to Acts 3.1, cf. 10.3, 30, was at 3 
p.m.) one should not sit down at table (so that one does not miss the afternoon 
prayer). b. Pes. 107b: King Agrippa (I or II) was accustomed to eat at the ninth 
hour (3 p.m.). The late afternoon is also indicated as the mealtime in Luke 24.29: 
‘it is toward evening and the day is now far spent’ (cf. Dalman, Orte und Wege, 
244; Arbeit und Sitte in Palästina 1.2 [BFChTh II 14.2], Gütersloh, 1928, 613f.). 
It is in this context that the brief report ‘for it was about the tenth hour’ in John 
1.39 becomes intelligible: Jesus admits the two disciples of John the Baptist to his 
table fellowship. 

2 Josephus, Bell. 2.129: they work ‘until the fifth hour’ (10-11 a.m.) and then 
assemble for their meal. 

3 Josephus, Bell. 2.13 1f. 

4Fripay: b. Ber. 48b (Bar.) lays down the way in which the Sabbath- 
kiddu$ (see above, p. 26) is to be fitted into the grace after the meal; it is there- 
fore assumed that the meal will be held on Friday in the late afternoon, and may 
last until sunset. Since R. Eliezer (c. AD go), the thoroughgoing representative of 
the old tradition, offers an opinion as to the manner in which the kiddus and the 
grace after the meal are to be brought together, the custom must be very old. The 
same case, that the Friday afternoon meal may last until the beginning of the 
Sabbath, is also found in Tos. Ber. 5.2 (11.23) par., b. Pes. 100a (Bar.) and j. Pes. 
10.37b. 37; Tos. Ber. 5.3f. (11.28); b. Pes. ro2a, b (Bar.); b. Erub. 73b. Only 
later, at the earliest in the second century AD and perhaps not until the third (cf. 
above, p. 27 n. 5), the view is proposed that one should not take a meal on the 
Friday afternoon, so as to enter the Sabbath with a good appetite: Tos. Ber. 5.1 
(11.22); b. Pes. gob (Bar.) ; j. Pes. 10.37b. 33. 

SABBATH: Tos. Shab. 12.16 (128.15). Ber. 8.5 reports a discussion between the 
schools of Shammai and Hillel (first century AD) on the question as to how the 
prayer after the meal was to be combined with the habdalah (words of praise 
spoken at the end of Sabbaths and feast days, after sunset) : it is again assumed that 
the meal began late in the afternoon of the Sabbath and ended at sunset. Cf. 
I. Elbogen, ‘Eingang und Ausgang des Sabbats nach talmudischen Quellen’, in 
Festschrift zu Israel Lewy’s 70. Geburtstag, Breslau, 1911, 173-87, especially ı79ff., 
83; Lietzmann, Mass and Lord’s Supper, 165f., 167. 
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Only in the case of special occasions, such as a circumcision! or a 
wedding,? is it reported that a meal lasted into the night. 

In the light of this it is certain that the hour of the Last Supper is not in 
accordance with the general custom. How does it come about that this 
meal begins ‘in the evening’ and lasts ‘into the night’? I see only one 
answer: from its inception the passover meal was eaten at night.3 “The Pass- 
over may only be eaten at night.’* The passover meal began after 
sunset® and lasted far into the night.6 How unusual the night hours of 
the passover meal were can be seen from the fact that again and again 
detailed instructions are given as to the measures to be taken to keep 
the children awake at the passover meal.” 

4. According to Mark 14.17 (par. Matt. 26.20) Jesus celebrated 
the Last Supper with the Twelve.’ It is not possible, however, to 
assume from this that the women mentioned in Mark 15.40; Luke 
23.49, 55 were excluded; in Eastern texts the argument from silence is 
inadmissible in such cases.® Equally, one cannot put any weight on 
the fact that the group described as being at table together in Mark 


1 Deut. R. 9.1 on 31.14; Midr. Koh. on 3.2. 

2 Ber. 1.1 (cf. H.L. Strack, Berakhoth, Leipzig, 1915, 1 ad loc.). 

3 So, rightly, A. Oepke, “Ursprung und ursprünglicher Sinn’, Allgemeine 
Evangelisch-lutherische Kirchenzeitung 59 (1926), col. 58, who refers, among other 
things, to the passover song with its refrain belatlah, belailah (‘in the night, in the 
night’). But his argument achieves its full force only when one recognizes the fact 
that the general mealtime was already in the late afternoon. 

4 Zeb. 5.8. 

5 Ex. 12.8; Jub. 49.1, 12; Tos. Pes. 1.34 (158.4); j. Pes. 5.31d.27; Siphre Deut. 
133 on 16.6; Mek. Ex. 12.6. 

6 A rule by which it was intended to forestall any breach of Ex. 12.8 (‘they 
shall eat the meat in the same night’) forbids the eating of the passover lamb after 
2a.m. (Jub. 49.10, 12), or after midnight (Pes. 10.9; Zeb. 5.8; Tos. Pes. 5.2 
[163.17], etc.). Still more instructive is the report of Josephus (Ant. 18.29) that on 
the passover night the gates of the temple were opened at midnight. 

? Tos. Pes. 10.9 (172.27), see below, p. 84 n. 5; b. Pes. 108b, 109a, etc. 

8 In the apocryphal tradition the circle has widened. The Gospel according to 
the Hebrews records James the brother of the Lord as a participant, so Jerome, 
De viris illustribus 2 (E. Klostermann, Apocrypha II [KIT 8], Berlin, 1929, 11; MPL 
23 [1865], cols. 643: ‘James had sworn that he would not eat bread from that hour 
in which he had drunk the cup of the Lord . . 2 The old Greek translation of 
De viris illustribus (A. Resch, Agrapha. Aussercanonische Schriftfragmente [TU II 
15.3-4]2, Leipzig, 1906, 248; MPL 23 [1856], col. 644) is different, having: 
‘James had sworn that he would not eat bread from that hour in which the Lord 
had drunk the cup . . .’ (a dogmatic correction: James did not drink). 

® Cf. Luke 15.20, where the mother’s presence cannot be excluded. According 
to the Apostolic Church Order 26f. (A. Hilgenfeld, Novum Testamentum extra canonem 
receptum IV, Leipzig, 1884, 118f.) Mary and Martha were present at the Last 
Supper, but were not allowed to partake of the sacrament because Mary had 


laughed. 
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14.17 par. (Jesus and the Twelve) is nowhere else expressly mentioned 
in the gospels, for this is certainly pure chance. It seems to be a fact, 
however, that during his preaching ministry Jesus was in the habit of 
eating with the large circle of his hearers. This is evidenced by the 
warning given to those who confessed him with their lips only, that it 
would avail them nothing to appeal to the table fellowship they had 
shared with him on the occasions when he had preached near their 
homes (Luke 13.26f.). According to Mark, Jesus was frequently so 
closely surrounded that he could not even eat (3.20; 6.31). Often, 
especially on a Sabbath (Mark 1.29-31; Luke 14.1), Jesus was invited 
to a meal, together with other guests (Mark 14.3; Luke 7.36; 11.37; 
John 2.1-11); sometimes he entertained his own guests (Luke 15.1f., 
cf. John 1.39 above, p. 45 n. 1), on one occasion in large numbers 
(Mark 2.15).1 The description of Jesus as ‘a gluttonous man and a 
wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners’ (Matt. 11.19), 
supports the assumption that he frequently took his meals in con- 
siderable company. On his journeys Jesus often took his meals in the 
open (Mark 6.32-44; 8.14; John 4.8, 31; 21.12), surrounded by 
disciples and followers. The size of the circle of his table companions 
may be gauged with the help of such texts as Luke 8.1-3; 24.33; 
Acts 1.21-26; on one occasion the caravan of passover pilgrims formed 
the table fellowship of Jesus (Mark 6.32-44). We also find Jesus at 
table with his hosts, when he lodged as a traveller (Luke 10.38-42; 
cf. 10.7f.). 

Because of this the limitation of the table companions of Jesus to a 
narrow circle is striking. Js it chance that the small group in some ways 
corresponds to the passover practice? The passover haburak had to consist 
of at least ten persons? and this was the average number,? as it was 
assumed that a one-year-old lamb would provide sufficient food for 
about ten people. None the less the number could exceed the 
minimum,‘ as it does among the Samaritans today. 


1 Cf. E. Lohmeyer, Das Evangelium des Markus14, Göttingen, 1957 [= Markus], 
55f.; J. Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus, London and New York, 1963 (ET of Die 
Gleichnisse Jesu®, Göttingen, 1962) [= Parables], 227 n. 92. 

2 Tos. Pes. 4.3 (163.4) par. b. Pes. 64b (Bar.) and Midr. Lam. on 1.1; Josephus, 
Bell. 6.423, 425. 

3 Josephus and the Talmud both witness to this fact. 

4 Pes. 8.3. 

5 According to a communication from C.-H. Hunzinger they have one lamb 
for each two groups of celebrants. Each of the families celebrating the passover 
pictured in Jeremias, Passahfeier, plates 45-47, has therefore half a lamb before it. 
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5. A further point on which the synoptics (Mark 14.18; Matt. 
26.20; Luke 22.14)! and John (13.12, 23!, 25, 28)? agree is that 
Jesus and his disciples reclined at table at the Last Supper. This also 
is not to be taken as a matter of course! For at the time of Jesus the 
diners sat down (Heb. yafab, Aram. yeteb)? as we know from rabbinical 
sources.4 Wherever the gospels speak of reclining at meals’ they mean 
either a meal in the open (the feeding of the multitudes), or a party 


(Mark 12.39 par.; 14.3 par.; Luke 7.36, 37, 49; 11.37; 14.15; 
John 12.2), or a feast (Mark 2.15 par., especially Luke 5.29), or a 


royal banquet (Mark 6.26 par.), or a wedding feast (Matt. 22.10, 11; 
Luke 14.8, 10), or the feast of the salvation time (Matt. 8.11; Luke 


1 Further: Mark 14.15; Luke 22.12 eorpwpevor, ‘furnished with cushions for 
the meal’, cf. Ezek. 23.41, LXX, xài &orpwuern. 

2 Cf. also John 21.20. 

3G. Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte VII (BFChTh Il 48), Gütersloh, 1942, 220: ‘the 
term does not exclude squatting (p. 214). 

4E.g., j. Ber. 7.110.48: yšbw w’klw; j. Ber. 8.11d.57 (cf. 50): hyh ywšb w’wkl 
b3bt; the same in Aramaic texts b. Sanh. 38a: ytbw bs'dt?; j. Ber. 7.11b. 62 and 
(verbally identical) 11¢.42: hww ytbyn ’klyn; further Ber. 6.6; b. Ber. 41b. Cf. 
Franz Delitzsch, Ein Tag in Capernaum?, Leipzig, 1873, 152 n. 1: ‘At official or 
ceremonial banquets people reclined at table in the graeco-roman manner. So did 
Jesus with his disciples at the Last Supper. . . . But the ancient custom of Israel 
was to sit at table. Such was the case here in the house of the Galilean fisherman’ ; 
Billerbeck IV, 617f.: ‘At the daily family meal people were seated’; G. Beer, 
Pesachim, Giessen, 1912, 189; S. Krauss, Talmudische Archäologie III, Leipzig, 1912, 
43f.; H. L. Strack, Berakhoth, Leipzig, 1915, 14 n. f; A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist 
Matthäus, Stuttgart, 1929 [= Matthäus], 278: ‘The reclining at table denotes this as 
a ceremonial meal’; C. C. McCown, ‘Luke’s Translation of Semitic into Hellenis- 
tic Custom’, JBL 58 (1939), 218f.; Dalman, op. cit., 222. In the earliest time the 
Israelites squatted on the floor for their meals; in later times they sat at table 
(I Sam. 20.5, 24f.; cf. further Gen. 27.19; Ex. 32.6 [= I Cor. 10.7]; Judg. 19.6; I 
Kings 13.20; Prov. 23.1; Ecclus 31.12, 18, etc.), cf. Beer, Pesachim, 188; I. Ben- 
zinger, Hebrdische Archäologie (Angelos-Lehrbücher ı)3, Leipzig, 1927, 105f. The 
prophet Amos protested against the custom imported from Mesopotamia whereby 
the nobles reclined at table (Amos 3.12; 6.4); Ecclus 41.19 is possibly directed 
against the same custom being taken over from the hellenistic world, but the 
passage is ambiguous. In everyday life the common people and their families 
never adopted this foreign custom, but maintained the ancient use of amag down 
for an ordinary meal. 

5 dvareiodaı, Mark 6.26; 14.18; 16.14; Matt. 9.10; 22.10, 11; 26.7, 20; Luke 
22.27; John 12.2; 13.23, 28. ovvavareiodaı, Mark 2.15; 6.22; Matt. 9.10; 14.9; 
Luke 7.49; 14.10, 15. karakeiodaı, Mark 2.15; 14.3; Luke 5.29; 7.37. avaninrew, 
Luke 11.37; 14.10; 17.7; 22.14; John 13.12. dvaxAivew, Luke 12.37; passive Mark 
6.39; Matt. 8.11; 14.19; Luke 13.29. kararàivewv, Luke 9.14f.; passive Luke 7.36; 
14.8; 24.30. mpwroràoia, Mark 12.39; Matt. 23.6; Luke 14.7, 8; 20.46. Cf. «éAzos, 
John 13.23; 1.18; Luke 16.22, 23. Further cf. n.1. However, the possibility is to 
be noted that these expressions (like the post-biblical Hebrew heseb) had lost their 
original force and had come to mean simply ‘to have a meal’. Cf. McCown, of. 
cit., 219. 
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13.29, cf. 16.23).1 There are only two exceptions to this rule: Luke 
24.30 and [Mark] 16.14; but the first is a typically Lukan idiom 
(xaraxAivew is found only in Luke in the New Testament), and the 
second belongs to a stratum of tradition too late to serve as evidence 
for Palestinian table customs at the time of Jesus. It is absolutely 
impossible that Jesus and his disciples should have reclined at table for 
their ordinary meals. How is it then that they recline at table in the 
case of the Last Supper? There can be only one answer: at the pass- 
over meal it was a ritual duty to recline at table as a symbol of free- 
dom,? also, as it is expressly stated, for ‘the poorest man in Israel’. 

6. According to John 13.10 the Last Supper was eaten in a state of 
levitical purity: ‘He who has bathed (“he who has taken the [Num. 
19.19 prescribed] plunge-bath [on the seventh day of the time of 
cleansing]’’) does not need to wash, except for his feet.’ Levitical 
purity was not required of the laity for their ordinary meals, but it 
was for partaking of the passover lamb which, as we saw above, p. 43, 
belonged to the category of holy things of the lower grade. 

7. According to Mark 14.18-21, 22; Matt. 26.21-25, 26, Jesus 
broke the bread during the course of the meal, It is true that the words ‘as 
they were eating’ (Mark 14.22 par. Matt. 26.26) are probably a 
redactional transition to the institution of the Eucharist,4 but even 
the redactor, and certainly Mark, who hailed from Jerusalem,5 must 
have been conscious of the fact that with the words ‘as they were 
eating’ he was describing a sequence quite different from that of an 
ordinary meal. In addition to this we can see that even without these 
connecting words Mark 14.18-21ı par. Matt. 26.21-25 presupposes 
that the meal was already in progress before the breaking of the 
bread. That is remarkable, because the ordinary meals began with 
the breaking of bread; the only exceptions to this were the festival 
meals among the upper classes, where, following hellenistic custom, a 
preliminary course was first served outside the dining-room, and then 


1 Luke 22.27 is also not concerned with an ordinary meal, as can be seen from 
the mention of the servant waiting at table, but with either a party (so most 
probably) or a meal in a wealthy household. The same is true of Luke 12.37, where 
the returning master serves his servants. This meal, too, is a banquet. 

2j. Pes. 10.37b. 53f.: ‘R. Levi (c. 300) has said: “because slaves eat standing, 
here (at the passover meal) people should recline to eat, to signify that they have 
passed from slavery to freedom’’.’ Ex. 12.11 was regarded as a rule that was valid 
only for the actual exodus itself. 

3 Pes. 10.1; Tos. Pes. 10.1 (172.12). 

4 See below, p. 113. 

5 Acts 12.12. 
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the meal proper began with the breaking of bread after one had 
reclined at table in the dining-room.! But such a preliminary course 
served in an anteroom cannot possibly be meant by ‘as they were 
eating’,? which can only refer to a meal already in progress. But then 
it is most unusual that Mark 14.22 describes a meal in which the 
breaking of bread follows the serving of a dish (14.20). How unusual 
this is can be seen from the following fact. In order literally to fulfil 
the command of Ex. 12.26f. to explain the passover ritual to the 
children in answer to their questions, the paterfamilias, according to 
established tradition, introduced his passover devotions in such a way 
as to stimulate the children to ask about the special aspects of the 
evening. One of these children’s questions introducing the Passover 
devotion was, ‘How is it that on every other evening we dip bread 
into the dish but on this evening we simply dip (without bread) into 
the dish ?’3 This children’s question shows conclusively that the passover meal 
was the only family meal in the year at which the serving of a dish (Mark 
14.20) preceded the breaking of bread (Mark 14.22).4 

8. Jesus and his disciples drink wine at the Last Supper (Mark 
14.23, 25 par.).5 This also is not to be taken as a matter of course.® 
Wine was drunk only on festive occasions.’ First and foremost at 
family celebrations: when entertaining guests,’ celebrating a circum- 
cision,® engagement, !° or marriage.!! It was also customary to serve 
wine in the house of the bereaved during the seven days of mourning.12 
Secondly the annual festivals provided an occasion for the drinking of 
wine,13 especially the three pilgrimage festivals (Passover, Pentecost, 
Tabernacles); the drinking of wine was prescribed as part of the 

1 Billerbeck IV, 616. 

2 Because such a preliminary course was taken sitting (Billerbeck IV, 616) 
whereas Jesus and his disciples were already reclining at table from Mark 14.18. 

3 j. Pes. 10.37d. 4f. 

4 Cf. below, p. 85 (A. Preliminary Course). 

5 V. Zapletal, Der Wein in der Bibel (Biblische Studien 20.1), Freiburg i. Br., 
1920; G. Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Palästina IV (BFChTh II 33), Gütersloh, 1935, 
291-413; VI (BFChTh II 41), Gütersloh, 1939, 124-9. 

6 Ber. 8.8: ‘If wine is brought to them after the meal . . .’ 

? b. Pes. roga (Bar.). 

8 Billerbeck IV, 613ff. Mistuta ‘drinking’ has therefore come to mean precisely 
‘festive meal’. 

9 Midr. Koh. on 3.2, and often. 

10 Billerbeck II, 394. 
11 John 2.1-10. Billerbeck I, 514 under ‘u’; 517 under ‘ee’. 
12 Krauss, Talmudische Archäologie II, 70; Billerbeck IV, 594, 600, 6oafl.; 


Dalman, op. cit., IV, 396. Cf. already Jer. 16.7: ‘the cup of consolation’. 
13 b, Pes. 109a (Bar.). 
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ritual of Passover! and Purim,? and was customary at the meals for 
the ‘sanctification’ and the ‘dismissal’ of the Sabbath.? Otherwise 
wine was generally used in everyday life only for medicinal purposes; 
it was regarded as an excellent medicine.‘ 


In everyday life water was drunk. The daily breakfast consisted of 
‘bread with salt, and a tankard of water’,5 and even at the main meal 
bread and water were the chief ingredients,® not only for the poor, who 
even in the evening had to do without further additions to their diet and 
be satisfied with bread and salt.? The scribes especially were expected to 
lead a Spartan existence: “This is the way (to gain knowledge) of the 
Torah: eat bread and salt and “drink water by measure” (Ezek. 4.11). 
Sleep on the ground, lead a life of self-denial and take pains over the 
Torah.’® To give one example: Rabban Gamaliel had two dates and one 
jug of water brought to his tabernacle.? 

Whether the Essenes were an exception to this and drank wine every day 
is questionable. Their ceremonial daily meal began with the blessing over 
the bread and tiros1° and the question is, what is the meaning of tiroš? 
The word had changed its meaning; in the Old Testament it is the 
archaic word for ‘wine’, but in later colloquial speech there is a difference 
between yayin (the normal word for wine) and éros as we can see from the 
following regulation: ‘He who gives up t170$ for the sake of a vow is forbid- 
den every kind of sweet (unfermented)!! drink, but he is permitted wine.’12 
The Gemara elucidates this saying from the Tosephta as follows: ‘(This 
regulation) reflects the opinion that vows are to be interpreted according 
to the colloquial language; but according to the opinion that vows are 
to be interpreted in accordance with the language of the Torah (wine 
must be forbidden), because the Torah calls it (wine) tiro (so Deut. 11.14): 


1 According to Pes. 10.1 four cups should be the minimum. 

2 Krauss, op. cit., 243. 

8 Krauss, op. cit., 242. 

4 Cf., e.g., Luke 10.34; I Tim. 5.23. Shab. 19.2, at circumcision; b. Shab. 129a,,. 
after blood-letting; Ned. 9.8, old wine is good for the health; b. B. B. 58b, ‘where 
no wine is available, medicines are necessary’. Billerbeck I, 428; III, 654f.; 
Dalman, op. cit., IV, 261, 263, and especially 398. 

5 b. B. M. 107b (Bar.). 

ê Krauss, Talmudische Archäologie III, 29; Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Palästina 
VI (BFChTh II 41), Gütersloh, 1939, 123f. 

? b. Ber. 2b. 

8 P. Ab. 6.4. 

® Suk. 2.5. 

10 1QS 6.4-6, cf. 1OSa 2.17-21 (see above, pp. 32f.). 

11 M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and 
the Midrashic Literature, New York-Berlin-London, 1926, 862 s. v. metika. 

12 Tos, Ned. 4.3 (279.14f.). 
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“your tiros, that is wine’’.’! We can see that it was well known that the 
everyday linguistic usage (tiroš is not considered to be wine) did not corre- 
spond with that of the Old Testament (tiro$ =wine). Since we do not 
know which linguistic usage is being followed in the Manual of Discipline, 
the question as to whether or not the Essenes took wine at their daily 
ritual meals must be left open. 


The gospel narratives agree with what we have said. Only twice 
elsewhere is it reported that Jesus drank wine: Matt. 11.16-19 par., 
which reflects a practice of Jesus to take part in festive meals arranged 
for him by grateful followers, and John 2.1-11, in the story of the 
wedding at Cana. Apart from this it may be assumed, although it is 
not expressly stated, that Jesus and his disciples drank wine when they 
were invited to a festal occasion, for example by a Pharisee on the 
Sabbath (Luke 14.1), and assuredly if this was an invitation to the 
‘dismissal’ of the Sabbath.? It is, however, quite out of the question 
that Jesus and his disciples should have drunk wine with their daily 
meals. The simplicity of their ordinary meals is shown by Mark 6.38 
par., where they have only bread and two fish to be eaten with it.3 
How is it then that at the Last Supper wine is drunk? The answer is: at the 
passover meal it was the duty of every participant to take wine, 
according to Pes. 10.1 at least four cups, “even ifit is from the pauper’s 
dish [i.e. from charity]’.4 


1j. Ned. 7.40b. 59-61. 

2 See above, p. 26. 

3 An observation by A. Schlatter is instructive with regard to the rarity of the 
drinking of wine in everyday life. I Gor. 11.25 adds to the commandment to repeat 
the taking of the cup the limiting phrase ‘as often as you drink it’ which has no 
equivalent in the commandment to repeat the taking of the bread. Luke 22.10f. 
has the commandment of repetition only in the case of the bread. A. Schlatter, Das 
Evangelium des Lukas, Stuttgart, 1931 [= Lukas], 422, has observed that both indi- 
cate that the cup of wine ‘was only seldom on hand at the meals of the congrega- 
tions’. On the celebrations sub una (in one kind, with bread alone), cf. A. Harnack, 
Uber das gnostische Buch Pistis-Sophia. Brod und Wasser: Die eucharistischen Elemente bei 
Justin (TU 7.2), Leipzig, 1891, 115-44; C. Clemen, Religionsgeschichtliche Er- 
klärung des Neuen Testaments?, Giessen, 1924, 174-7; Lietzmann, Mass and Lord’s 
Supper, 195-203; W. Goossens, Les origines de l’ Eucharistie, Gembloux-Paris, 1931, 
161, 164ff.; A. Greiff, ‘Brot, Wasser und Mischwein die Elemente der Taufmesse’, 
Theologische Quartalschrift 13 (1932), 11-34; A. Arnold, Der Ursprung des christlichen 
Abendmahls (Freiburger Theologische Studien 45), Freiburg i. Br., 1937, 10-53; 
G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, 61; H. J. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des 
Fudenchristentums, Tübingen, 1949, 194f.; G. Gentz, ‘Aquarii’, RAC I (1950), cols. 
574f.; E. Schweizer, ‘Abendmahl I. Im NT’, RGG3 I (1957), col. 16. 

4 Pes. 10.1 (see on the ‘pauper’s dish’ below, p. 54 n. 2). The taking of wine at 
the passover meal is an established custom already in the pre-Christian period: 
Jub. 49.6, 9, where it is treated as an ancient custom. 
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g. Jesus and his disciples drank red wine at the Last Supper. That 
follows clearly from the comparison between the wine and blood. In 
Talmudic times there was in Palestine red,! white? and black? wine. 
That the red wine was the most common? is questionable in view of 
the relative rarity with which it is mentioned. It is therefore the more 
noteworthy that R. Judah (c. AD 150), the consistent representative of 
the older tradition,® laid down the requirement that red wine must 
be drunk at the passover meal;’ according to R. Jeremiah (c. 320) the 
use of red wine at the passover was actually miswah, a binding pre- 
scription.® 

10. According to John 13.29 some of the disciples assume that 

Jesus had commissioned Judas, who left the table after the meal 
(v. 26), to make some last-minute purchases for the festival (‘quickly’, 
v. 27). Such purchasing at night would be completely incompre- 
hensible if the incident occurred on the evening before Nisan 14, 
because then the whole of the next day, Nisan 14, would be available 
for this purpose. But the situation would be quite different if the 
incident occurred on the passover evening, for then the matter would be 
urgent, because the next day, Nisan 15, was a high feast day, and the day 
following that, Nisan 16, a Sabbath. A purchase on passover evening 
would not be impossible, for the division between Passover and the 
feast of Unleavened Bread, which was made? in view of the Old Testa- 
ment,10 makes it possible that the strict feast-day regulations did not 
come into force until the morning of Nisan 15.11 Apart from this, even 
if the night Nisan 14/15 was governed by the feast-day rules, the 
purchase of necessities was permissible in cases of emergency.!? 


1 Krauss, Talmudische Archäologie Il, 241 no. 18. 

2 Ibid., nos. 14, 16. 3 Ibid., nos. 15, 17, 19. 

4So Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Palästina IV, 370, who, however, can only refer 
to the situation in Lebanon in support of this contention. 

5 Krauss, op. cit., 241. 6 Billerbeck I, 931. 

? R. Judah required that the wine used at the passover meal should have ‘the 
taste and appearance of wine’ (Tos. Pes, 10.1 [172.14] Vienna MS.; b. Pes. 108b); 
the word ‘appearance’ refers to Prov. 23.31 which speaks of wine as ‘red’ and 
‘sparkling in the cup’ (so, correctly, Raba, b. Pes. 108b). 

8j. Pes. 10.37c. 27 par. j. Shab. 8.11a. 31; j. Shek. 3.47b. 61. The evidence 
here is therefore (cf. the preceding note) not only the teaching of a single rabbi 
from the fourth century ap, as K. G. Kuhn (‘The Lord’s Supper’ in The Scrolls 
and the New Testament, 82f.) maintains following Billerbeck IV, 61. 

® Billerbeck I, 987f. under ‘c’. 

10 Lev. 23.5f.; Num. 28.16f.; If Chron. 35.17. 
11 P, J. Heawood, ‘The Time of the Last Supper’, FOR 42 (1951-2), 40. 
12 See p. 77 under ‘d’. 
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11. According to John 13.29 scme of the disciples assumed that 
Jesus had commissioned Judas to give something to the poor. ‘And it was 
night’ (v. 30). That Jesus should have given gifts to those poorer than 
himself although he himself lived from gifts (Luke 8.3 and often) is 
quite in accordance with the Palestinian practice of piety: ‘Even a 
poor man who himself lives from alms, should give alms.’! It is 
difficult to imagine that it was Jesus’ custom to arrange for the 
distribution of alms at night; but it must have been a custom, or the 
disciples would not have interpreted the sudden, nocturnal dis- 
appearance of Judas in this way. It was, however, customary to do some- 
thing for the poor on the passover night. Even the poorest had the right to 
four cups of wine, ‘even if it is from the pauper’s dish [i.e. from 
charity]’.2, An ancient Aramaic passover saying, spoken by the 
paterfamilias,? ran: ‘Behold, this? is the bread of affliction, which our 
fathers had to eat as they came out of Egypt. Whoever hungers, let 
him come and eat, and whoever is in need, let him come and keep the 
passover (with us).’5 That this invitation to the poor to come to the 
passover table was not only theoretical can be seen from an incidental 
remark in the Mishnah, that it was not unusual to ‘invite somebody 
from the street’? to the passover meal. So when Billerbeck takes the 
report of Josephus that the Temple gates were opened at midnight on 
the passover night? and draws from it the conclusion that there would 
be no lack of beggars around the Temple on that festival night,® no 
one with any knowledge of Palestine conditions can do other than 
agree. 

12. The Last Supper ends, as is mentioned quite incidentally 

1 b. Git. 7b (Mar Zutra, died 417). The evidence is late, but the rule itself is 
old, as can be seen from Mark 12.41-44 par. Luke 21.1~4. Cf. K. H. Rengstorf, 
‘ “Geben ist seliger denn Nehmen”. Bemerkungen zu dem ausserevangelischen 
Herrenwort Apg. 20, 35’ in A. Köberle-Festschrift, Hamburg, 1958, 23-33, especially 
30-32. 

2 “From the pauper’s dish’ means from the daily distribution of food, as opposed 
to ‘the box’, the weekly distribution of relief in cash (which was given on Fridays). 

8 According to I. Lewy, ‘Ein Vortrag über das Ritual des Pesach-Abends’, in 
Jahresbericht des jüdisch-theologischen Seminars Fraenckel’scher Stiftung, Breslau, 1904, 
11, it was spoken at the open door of the house. But this report is late, coming from 
a Gaon of Pumbedhitha, c. 860, who, however, refers to earlier sources. 

4 The wafers of unleavened bread (massah). 

5 The saying still belongs to the passover ritual today. See further below, p. 
57 n. 7. [The modern form of this saying can be found in The Passover Haggadah, 
New York, 1953, 21: “This is the (lit. “behold the’) bread of poverty which our 
forefathers ate in the land of Egypt. Let all who are hungry enter and eat; let all 


who are needy come to our passover feast.’ Transl.] 
6 Pes.g.11. 7? Josephus, Ant. 18.29f. 8 Billerbeck II, 84af. 
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(Mark 14.26; Matt. 26.30), with the singing of a hymn. Since the ‘hallel 
at the conclusion of an ordinary meal’, mentioned in several modern 
studies of our subject, is a product of fantasy—the thanksgiving prayer 
after the meal (Mark 14.23; Matt. 26.27: ‘and blessed’) cannot pos- 
sibly be described by ‘to sing a hymn’—the reference can only be to 
the second half! of the passover hallel,2 which in the rabbinical 
literature, as Billerbeck? has shown, is sometimes called himnon4 [a 
loan-word derived from the Greek öuvos, ‘hymn’, Transl. ]. 

13. After the meal Jesus did not return to Bethany, although according 
to Mark 11.11f.; Matt. 21.175 he had spent the preceding nights 
there. Rather he went to the Mount of Olives (Mark 14.26 par.), into 
a garden (Mark 14.32 par.) which, according to John 18.1, was 
situated on the east bank of the brook Kidron. Why? The night of the 
passover had to be spent in Jerusalem (contemporary exegesis derived 
this commandment from Deut. 16.7). In order to make it possible to 
keep this commandment the city district had been enlarged and for 
the purpose of spending the passover night was held to include. 
Bethphage.® Bethany, however, lay outside this enlarged city district and 
therefore must not be entered by Jesus during the night Nisan 14/15, 
whereas the Kidron valley and the western slope of the Mount of 
Olives, including therefore Gethsemane, lay within the permitted 
district of greater Jerusalem.’ 

14. Of absolutely decisive significance is one last observation. The 
present writer can say that this is for him the convincing argument for 
the paschal character of the Last Supper. Jesus announces his impend- 


1 The first half of the hallel (according to the school of Shammai Ps. 113, accord- 
ing to the school of Hillel Pss. 113-14) was sung after the passover haggadah (Pes. 
10.6; Tos. Pes. 10.9 [173.2]), the second half (Pss. 114-18 or 115-18) after the 
ending of the meal (Pes. 10.7). Probably in this matter, as often, the school of 
Shammai represents the older use, for the response with Hallelujah (see below, 
pp. 255f.) suggests that both parts of the hallel began with this word (Ps. 113.1; 
113.9 = 113.1 in LXX). 

2 A. Wünsche, Neue Beiträge zur Erläuterung der Evangelien aus Talmud und Mid- 
rasch, Göttingen, 1878, 334; J. Wellhausen, Das Evangelium Marci?, Berlin, 1909 
[= Evangelium Marci], 119; Dalman, Fesus-feshua, 131f.; J. Mann, ‘Rabbinic 
Studies in the Synoptic Gospels’, HUCA 1 (1924), 341f.; Billerbeck IV, 75f.; 
Schlatter, Matthäus, 745. 

3 Billerbeck IV, 76. 

4 The same in Philo, De spec. leg. 2.148: the passover is celebrated ‘with prayers 
and hymns’. 

5 Luke 21.37; 22.39 has ‘the Mount of Olives’. John 18.2 (Gethsemane), on 
the other hand, is not referring to the place where he had stayed at night. 

6 See above, p. 43 n. 2. 

? Cf. Lohmeyer, Markus, 311. 
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ing passion at the Last Supper by speaking words of interpretation over the 
bread and the wine. What led him to this altogether extraordinary 
manner of announcing his passion? I can see only one answer to this 
question: interpretation of the special elements of the meal is a fixed part of the 
passover ritual, This custom, still practised today, developed out of the 
exegesis of Ex, 12.26f.; 13.8. It took place after the preliminary course 
and the mixing of the second of the four ritual cups. The interpreta- 
tion of the special elements of the passover meal was introduced by 
the son’s! question about the peculiarities of this meal, which the 
paterfamilias answered by telling the story of the Exodus, based on 
Deut. 26.5-11, and combining with this the interpretation (Pes. 10.4). 
In this interpretation of the peculiarities of the passover meal three 
elements of the meal had to be specially mentioned: ‘Rabban 
Gamaliel (almost certainly Gamaliel I, c. AD 30)? used to say: “‘Who- 
ever does not mention (in his interpretation) these three things at 
Passover has not fulfilled his obligation: the passover lamb, the un- 
leavened bread and the bitter herbs (cf. Ex. 12.8)” (Pes. 10.5).3 The 
form in which the interpretation was couched is shown by the con- 
tinuation of the same passage. “Ihe passover lamb (should be 
interpreted as follows): because God passed over (pasah) in mercy the 
houses of our fathers in Egypt (Ex. 12.27); unleavened bread: 
because our fathers were redeemed from Egypt; the bitter herbs: 
because the Egyptians embittered the lives of our fathers in Egypt 
(Ex. 1.14)’ (Pes. 10.5). 

Of special interest to us is the interpretation given to the flat loaves 
of unleavened bread. The one just quoted from Gamaliel I seems to 
depend upon a word-play (not made explicit) between massah (un- 
leavened bread) and yasa (to go out), i.e. it interprets the unleavened 
bread as ‘exodus bread’. The official passover haggadah interprets 
with the help of Ex. 12.34, 39: “This massah which we eat, what is the 
reason for it? Because the dough of our fathers had not had time to 
leaven when the King of all kings revealed himself to them and 
redeemed them.’* This interpretation in terms of the great haste in 


1 In case of need, the question was asked by the housewife or by another adult. 

2 So correctly E. Baneth in Mischnaioth II, Berlin, 1920, 248 n. 35, and D. 
Daube, The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism (Jordan Lectures in Comparative 
Religion 2), London, 1956, 187, because the interpretation of the passover lamb 
presupposes the act of sacrifice and therefore that the Temple was still standing. 

8 It was customary to elevate the bitter herbs and the massot while interpreting 
them (b. Pes. 116b). 

4 (Cf. The Passover Haggadah, New York, 1953, 49. Transl.] 
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which the exodus took place is already to be found in the Mekilta on 
Exodus! and in Philo.? A related, but different, interpretation is 
based on Deut. 16.3, where the unleavened bread is called ‘the bread 
of affliction’. Josephus, to explain the custom of eating unleavened 
bread at the passover, refers to the thirty days after the exodus from 
Egypt, in which the Israelites passed through the desert and in their 
need had to eat unleavened bread for lack of other food.3 ‘Therefore, 
in memory of that misery, we celebrate a feast of eight days, the feast 
of Unleavened Bread.’* Deut. 16.3 is also® the basis for the ancient 
Aramaic formula of interpretation of the massot, already referred to 
on p. 54, which still today serves to introduce the passover haggadah® 
and which is of particular importance because its beginning is related 
in form to Jesus’ words of interpretation: “Behold, this is the bread of 
affliction (cf. Deut. 16.3) which our fathers had to eat as they came 
out of Egypt.’? 

But the interpretation of the unleavened bread was not necessarily 
limited to an historical retrospect. In Philo we find no less than four 
allegorical interpretations.® The first: that the unleavened bread is 
‘unfinished’ (dreAyjs), and thus reflects nature before harvest-time— 
the unleavened loaves are intended to raise men’s hopes for the gifts 
of nature.® The second: unleavened bread is a gift of nature while 
leavened bread is an artificial product—the unleavened loaves are 
intended to exhort men to the life of primitive times, a life without 
artificial demands or needs.!° The third: the unleavened loaves are 
‘bread of affliction’ (Deut. 16.3)—they should remind man that a 


1 Mek. Ex. 12.39. 

2 Philo, De spec. leg. 2.158. 

3 Josephus, Ant. 2.316. 

4 Ibid., 2.317. 

5 Cf. also Siphre Deut. 130 on 16.3: ‘R. Simeon said: Why is it called the bread 
of affliction ? Because of the affliction they had to endure in Egypt.’ 

6 I.e. the ritual of exposition and prayer by the paterfamilias, cf. above, p. 56, 
and below, p. 85. 

? Following the Yemenite Siddur quoted by Dalman, Fesus-Jeshua, 139. These 
words are not a formula of distribution, as is so often alleged; they are not spoken 
at the breaking of bread by which the main meal is opened (see below, pp. 84ff.), 
but before this, as an introduction to the interpretation of the elements during the 
passover haggadah. 

8 A source analysis of these interpretations has been given by I. Heinemann, 
Philons griechische und jiidische Bildung, Breslau, 1932 (reprint Darmstadt, 1962), 
121-4. 

® Philo, De spec. leg. 2.158. 

10 Ibid., 2.159-61. 
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great task can only be accomplished by labour and self-denial.! The 
fourth: the unleavened loaves are a warning to turn away from 
arrogance.? 

The multiplicity of Philonic allegorical explanations is matched by 
the multiplicity of interpretations given to “bread of affliction’ (lehem 
‘oni), Deut. 16.3, in Palestine.? Alongside the widespread interpreta- 
tion already mentioned, which refers it to Israel’s sufferings in Egypt, 
or during and after the exodus from Egypt, we find also the following: 
(1) ‘bread of affliction’ = simple bread (as distinct from pastry or 
cake) ;4 (2) (reading lehem ’ont)5 = “bread which (also) may be eaten 
during mourning;’® (3) ‘bread over which (at the passover) many 
words are spoken’ (‘onin);’ (4) “bread of the poor’ (reading lehem 
‘ani) = fragments of bread,® or bread for the baking of which the 
paterfamilias himself has to heat the oven.® We can see, then, that in 
Palestine also the interpretation of the unleavened bread was by no 
means limited to an historical retrospect. On the contrary, the special 
elements of the passover meal were interpreted to a large extent in 
relationship to the present, as we can see in the following statement 
referring to this interpretation: ‘In every generation a man must so 
regard himself as if he himself came forth out of Egypt’ (Pes. 10.5).1° 

Although the interpretation of the elements in the ritual of the 
passover meal was concerned chiefly with the three ingredients men- 
tioned in Ex. 12.8, passover lamb, unleavened bread and bitter herbs, 
it was by no means limited to these, as we can see from Pes. 10.5.11 It is 


1 De congressu eruditionis gratia 161-7. 

2 Quaest. in Exodum 1.15 (J. B. Aucher, Philonis Judaei Paralipomena Armena, 
Venice, 1826, 459f.; R. Marcus, Philo. Supplement II. Questions and Answers on 
Exodus [The Loeb Classical Library], London and Cambridge, Mass., 1953, 24f.). 

3 This is one example of the correctness of Billerbeck’s remarks about the dif- 
ferences between the allegories of the Alexandrian and of the Palestinian scholars. 
In the former the letter of Scripture is seen only as the outer shell of its spiritual 
content, in the latter it retains its full validity (Billerbeck III, 397f.). 

4 Siphre Deut. 130 on 16.3, cf. b. Pes. 36a. 

§ Cf. Deut. 26.14. 

8 b, Pes. 36a (Bar.). 

7 b. Pes. 36a; 115b. 

8 See below, pp. 68f. 

9 b. Pes. 115b, 116a. 

10 This sentence is omitted in the Mishnah codices Kaufmann (now in the 
possession of the Oriental Library of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, a 
facsimile edition was published by G. Beer, Den Haag, 1930), De Rossi (the Parma 
manuscript), Vatic. Hebr. 109, and Cambridge University Library Add. 470.1 
(published in transcription by W. H. Lowe, 1883). 

11 See above, p. 56. 
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important for our investigation to note that in the Jerusalem Talmud 
we have evidence of an allegorical interpretation of the four cups: ‘R. 
Johanan (bar Nappaha, died 279) said in the name of R. Bannaia 
(c. 200): (the four cups) correspond to the fourfold description of 
redemption (in Ex. 6.6f.)!. . . R. Joshua b. Levi (c. 250) said: (they) 
correspond to the four cups of Pharaoh (Gen. 40.11, 13). . . R. Levi 
(c. 300) said: (they) correspond to the four world empires. The 
scholars said: (they) correspond to the four cups of punishment which 
the Holy One, blessed be he, will one day give to the nations of the 
world to drink. . . . And similarly the Holy One, blessed be he, will 
give four cups of comfort? to Israel to drink.’? This passage is signifi- 
cant, because not only does it bear witness to the allegorical interpre- 
tation of the four passover cups, but proves at the same time that these 
interpretations of the peculiarities of the meal combine a looking 
back over the history of God’s saving activity in the past with a look- 
ing forward to the saving event of the Messianic future.4 

But of particular importance is the fact that there is also to be 
found an eschatological interpretation of the unleavened bread, side by side 
with the historical interpretation and that which relates it to the 
present. ‘ “Go thy way forth to the ends5 of the flock (of Israel)” (S. 
of S. 1.8). R. Eliezer (ben Hyrcanus, c. 90) said: Of the ash-cake (the 
unleavened bread) which Israel took out of Egypt have they eaten 
for 31 days (Nisan 15-lyyar 15). . . . From this you may learn! what 
I shall do to them subsequently in the End, and so it is written, 
“There shall be an abundance of corn in the land” (Ps. 72.16).’? So 
already in the first century AD we can trace the eschatological inter- 
pretation of the unleavened bread: on it God had miraculously fed 
Israel during their journey through the desert, and had thus given a 
type ofthe abundance of bread in the Messianic time. It is no accident 
that in the New Testament the unleavened loaves are also eschato- 
logically interpreted: I Cor. 5.7b-8. This passage (from ‘for our pass- 
over’) is probably based upon an early Christian passover haggadah. 


1 ‘Bring you out’, ‘deliver you’, ‘redeem you’, ‘take you for my people’. 

2 Ps. 16.5; 23.5 and 116.13 (plural = two cups). 

3 j. Pes. 10.37b. 61-37c.10 par. (quoting different authorities) Gen. R. 88.4 on 
40.9-11; Midr. Ps. 75, § 4 (anonymous). 

4 See below, pp. 206ff. 

5 So the Midrash, instead of ‘in the footsteps’. 

6 With A. Wünsche, Der Midrasch Schir Ha-Schirim, Leipzig, 1880, 37, and 
Billerbeck I, 86, we follow the reading of Mattenot Kehunnah. 

? Midr. S. of S. on 1.8. 
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Evidence for such a supposition is to be found in the interpretation 
of the passover lamb, the bitter herbs and the unleavened bread, 
which corresponds to the passover ritual; in the abrupt introduction 
of the comparison between Jesus and the passover lamb (v. 7b), only 
found here in Paul; possibly also in the change from the second person 
(vv. 6-7a) to the first (vv. 7b-8); and above all in the language, which 
is un-Pauline! and Semitic.? The theme of this early Christian pass- 
over meditation is: on Good Friday the great passover festival has 
begun. Therefore to be a Christian means: to live in the passover, in 
the deliverance from the bondage of sin. This theme is developed in 
the text as follows: the passover lamb is interpreted as the symbol of 
the Messiah who was sacrificed as the unblemished lamb. The leaven 
which is removed from all the houses during the night of Nisan 13/14 
is the symbol of the evil and wickedness which characterizes the old 
world. The unleavened loaves are interpreted eschatologically in two 
ways: as pure dough they represent the purity and truth which 
characterizes the new world (I Cor. 5.8), and as new dough they 
symbolize the redeemed community (I Cor. 5.7a).? 

When we add that Jesus’ interpretation of the bread ‘this is my 
body’ bears a formal likeness to the ancient Aramaic interpretation 
of the unleavened bread ‘this is the bread of affliction’ (ha lahma ‘anya) 
quoted above,4 we must conclude that the ritual interpretation of the 


1 Vocabulary: €opratew only here in the NT, älukos only here in Paul, Ayew 
elsewhere in Paul only at I Cor. 10.20 (twice), {vy again in Paul at Gal. 5.9 (a 
proverb). Style: it is noticeable that in I Cor. 5.7a the adjective comes before the 
noun (77 maudy Zuumv, veov ġýpapa) as is usually the case in Paul; in 5.8, on the 
other hand, it follows the noun (ev fin mañaiĝâ). 

2 The use of ev in copralew èv Cvun/alvpors is non-Greek; it reflects hgg b (cf. I Sam. 
30.16). The positioning of the adjective to follow the noun (see the previous foot- 
note) is the only possibility in Semitic languages. The absence of the article in the 
genitive constructions ev Lyun xaxias/Kai movnpias and ev afvpors eilıxpıveias ral dAnGeias is 
a usage which occurs in the NT ‘almost only in passages with strong Semitic 
colouring’ (Blass-Debrunner, § 259); it represents a use of the construct state. 

8 An analogous eschatological interpretation of the unleavened bread may 
underlie the eucharistic prayer in Did. 9.4: the bread, the grains of which were 
gathered from the mountains, symbolizes the gathering of the scattered community 
of God at the end of time. I Cor. 10.17 testifies to the antiquity of this eschato- 
logical interpretation of the bread when it says ‘Because there is one loaf, we who 
are many are one body’; the one loaf, which is broken and distributed among the 
participants, symbolizes and realizes the redeemed community. The fact that this 
is an old tradition follows, as R. Hupfeld, Die Abendmahlsfeier, Gütersloh, 1935, 74, 
has remarked, from the omission of a similar allegory for the wine (the multitude 
of grapes from which the old wine was produced) both in the Didache and 
I Corinthians. 

4 See above, pp. 56f. 
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special elements of the passover meal which we have described was the occasion 
for the interpretation which Jesus gave to the bread and the wine at the Last 
Supper. That means: structurally Jesus modelled his sayings upon the 
ritual of interpreting the passover. Only here is there a ritual pre- 
formation for speaking words of interpretation. This conclusion is 
supported by the fact that the annual interpretation of the special 
elements of the passover meal became a model for other such occa- 
sions. In this connection the following tradition may be mentioned, 
which refers to the meal on the ninth of Ab, the memorial day to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Babylonians and the Romans:! 
‘When Rab (died ap 247) had ended his meal, he took a damaged 
cake of bread, sprinkled some ashes on it and said (in imitation of the 
passover usage): “This is the meal of the ninth of Ab.” ’2 The 
difference between the interpretation of the special elements in the 
passover ritual and Jesus’ words of interpretation, that the former are 
mainly concerned with past salvation events whereas Jesus looks to a 
salvation event in the present, can be accounted for on the basis of 
the special situation of the Last Supper, and it is the less surprising 
because, as we have seen, eschatological interpretations are not lack- 
ing in the rabbinical exegesis of the passover, and the prospect of 
the Messianic future was indissolubly connected with the passover.? 
The further difference, that Jesus did not combine his interpretation 
with the passover haggadah at the end of the preliminary course, but 
with the saying of grace before and after the main meal, and accord- 
ingly limited it to the bread and wine, has probably arisen from his 
desire to combine his new interpretation with the distribution of the 
elements.4 

The fourteen observations that have been made above concern 
not only the framework of the narrative but also its substance. It 
cannot be said therefore that only later embellishment has made the 
Last Supper a passover meal. It is much more the case that the 
passover character of the last meal of Jesus is unanimously supported 
by: 
(1) the ancient liturgical formula itself: nos. 3, 8, 9, and, above all, 

14; 


1 Cf. Dalman, Jesus-Feshua, 139. 

2 Midr. Lam. on 3.16. 

3 See below, pp. 205ff.; Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua, 183; Billerbeck II, 256. Cf. the 
text of the present-day passover ritual. 

4 See below, pp. 231ff. 
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(2) the so-called ‘eschatological prospect’: Luke 22.15; 
(3) the description of the meal: nos. 3-7, 10-13; 


(4) the report about the arrangement of the room: nos. I, 2 and 
Mark 14.12, 14, 16. 


In conclusion it should be noted that the report of the synoptic 
gospels that the Last Supper was a passover meal ts at variance with the 
rite of the Early Church. The Early Church did not celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper according to the passover ritual, nor yet only once a year, but 
daily or on each Lord’s day. The reminiscences of the passover can 
therefore not have come from the liturgical practice; ‘for the liturgy 
gave no occasion for them’.! So when the synoptic gospels neverthe- 
less describe the Last Supper as a passover meal and do not allow this 
to be lost in the tradition, the reason is obviously that the recollection 
of the fact was too firmly established to be removed by the influence 
of the ritual practice.2 We have here, then, ‘the survival of an histori- 
cal reminiscence’.3 


OBJECTIONS 


We turn now to those considerations which have led to a question- 
ing of the synoptic assertion (Mark 14.12, 14, 16 par.; Luke 22.15) 
that the Last Supper was a passover meal. The main objections are 
as follows :4 

I. Ever since a short study by J. Wellhausen appeared in 19065 
it has been frequently contended that the Last Supper could not have 
been a passover meal, because Mark 14.22 par. speaks of ‘bread’ 
(äpros) whereas only ‘unleavened bread’ (afvua, Heb. massah, Aram. 


1 J. Delorme, ‘La Cène et la Paque dans le Nouveau Testament’, in ‘L’Eucha- 
ristie dans le Nouveau Testament’, Lumiére et Vie 31 (February 1957), 36. 

2K. Völker, Mysterium und Agape, Gotha, 1927, 19. Cf. W. Marxsen, Die 
Einsetzungsberichte zum Abendmahl (Diss. Kiel, 1948), 14f. 

8 Delorme, op. cit., 21. 

4 Those objections which are obviously erroneous I shall not discuss, as for 
instance the contention of M. Goguel, L’Eucharistie des origines à Justin Martyr 
(Diss. Paris), La Roche-sur-Yon, 1910, 62, that the Last Supper could not have 
been a passover, because the distribution of the bread at the passover took place 
only ‘after the meal proper’. See below, p. 85 nn. 1, 2. 

5 J. Wellhausen, “Aprov &xdaoev, Mc 14,22’, ZNW 7 (1906), 182. The same 
view had been expressed earlier, e.g., by G. W. Pieritz, The Gospels from the Rabbinical 
Point of View, Oxford—London, 1873, 30, and still earlier in a fragment Hepi rüv 
alvuwv (MPG 95, col. 388) ascribed to John of Damascus (died AD 749), most 
probably falsely (cf. M. Lequien, ‘Dissertatio sexta: De azymis, in qua etiam de 
postremo Domini nostri Jesu Christi Paschate’, in MPG 94, cols. 367f.). 
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pattira)! could properly be used in describing a passover meal. Un- 
leavened bread cannot be designated ‘bread’ (dpros). But not one of 
the numerous writers? who have repeated Wellhausen’s thesis has 
taken the trouble to check it, although as early as 1912 G. Beer? had 
seriously challenged it. As a matter of fact, the contention that 
unleavened bread cannot be called ‘bread’ (dpros) is incorrect. Quite 
apart from the possibility of a mere inaccuracy in the report when 
Mark 14.22 par. speaks of ‘bread’ (dpros),4 or from the fact that the 
eucharistic practice of the earliest churches which used ordinary 
leavened bread might have led to some inaccuracy of expression, 
it has to be stated that the words lehem and dpros could be used of 
both leavened and unleavened bread.® It can further be shown that 
it was quite the common practice to call unleavened bread simply ‘bread’ 
(lehem or dpros). Decisive proof of this—in view of the extraordinary 
abundance of testimony—is the description of the twelve loaves of 
shewbread which were arranged on their special table in the sanctuary 
of the Temple.’ We know for certain that the shewbread was un- 
leavened, a fact not. mentioned, probably by accident, in the Old 
Testament, but reported unanimously by Philo,’ Josephus? and the 
Talmud.!° Nevertheless the shewbread is always called simply ‘bread’ 


1 E.g., Targ. Jer. I Ex. 12.15. 

2 The latest is J. Finegan, Die Uberlieferung der Leidens- und Auferstehungsgeschichte 
Jesu (BZNW 15), Giessen, 1934 [= Uberlieferung], 62. 

3 Beer, Pesachim, 96. 

4 Bultmann, Tradition, 265 n. 4. 

5 Unleavened bread was hardly at hand in everyday life. 

6 Of. lehem massot Ex. 29.2; lehem pattir Targ. Jer. I, Onk., Samar. Ex. 29.2; 
dpros äluuos LXX Ex. 29.2; Lev. 2.4; 8.26; Num. 6. (15), 19; Judg. 6.20A (B: 
dluua); Philo, De spec. leg. 2.158; De congressu eruditionis gratia 168; De vita con- 
templativa 81; Josephus, Ant. 3.142. Cf. G. Beer, Pesachim, 96; A. Oepke, ‘Ursprung 
und urspriinglicher Sinn des Abendmahls im Lichte der neuesten Forschung 
[III]’, Allgemeine Evangelisch-lutherische Kirchenzeitung 59 (1926), col. 58; P. Fiebig, 
review of J. Klausner, Jesus von Nazareth?, ThLZ 59 (1934), col. 416. 

? Cf. the catalogue of the names given to the shewbread in Billerbeck III, 719, 
together with the numerous Talmudic testimonies in the quotations concerning 
the shewbread collected by Billerbeck III, 719-28; I, 618f. 

8 Philo, De spec. leg. 2.161; De congressu 168; De vita 81. 

9 Josephus, Ant. 3.142: äprovs re dwdera alvpous; 3.255: otros önrös Löpns äpoıpos. 

10 Siphra on Lev. 2.11 (ed. princ., Venice, 1545, 7¢.15): ‘ “no cereal offering 
which you offer unto Jahweh may be made with leaven” (Lev. 2.11). R. Jose 
the Galilean (about AD 110) said: (that is said) in order to include the shewbread.’ 
According to Men. 5.1, cf. 7.1, all flour offerings were unleavened with the excep- 
tion of ten of the forty cakes of the salvation thank-offering (cf. on these cakes 
below, p. 65) and the two loaves of the first-fruits at Pentecost (Lev. 23.16f.); b. 
Men. 77b. 
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in the Old Testament and the Mishnah (lehem), in the Targum 
(lahma), in the Talmud (lehem or lahma) and in the Septuagint and 
Aquila! (öproı). For example, Ex. 25.30, lehem panim; Targ. Onk., 
lehem appayya; Targ. Jer. I, lahma gawwa’ah; LXX, dprou Eevamıoı; Aq., 
dprot mpoowmov, The New Testament usage is exactly the same: of äproı 
tis mpoßeoews (Mark 2.26; Matt. 12.4; Luke 6.4), ġ mpößeoıs rôv dprwy 
(Heb. 9.2). Most significant is the fact that the shewbread can 'simply 
be called hallehem (Lev. 24.7; without the article: Ex. 40.23).2 This 
simple designation ‘bread’ without any addition is also to be found in 
Philo, Josephus and the Mishnah. Philo calls the shewbread (a) by its 
Old Testament names, as, e.g., dproı rüs mpodesews,® (b) in some places 
dprot aCvpot,* (c) elsewhere simply äproı;5 Josephus has äproı dlupor,® 
dprot roô Beoö? or also simply äproı;® the Mishnah usually uses the 
Old Testament expression lehem happanim,® but in one place has the 
simple hallehem,1° three times repeated. The Old Testament, Philo, 
Josephus and the Mishnah therefore do not hesitate to describe the 
unleavened shewbread as lehem or äproı without further qualification. 

This description of unleavened bread as lehem or dpros without 
further qualification is by no means restricted to passages concerning 
the shewbread. According to Ex. 29.31ff.; Lev. 8.31f., a sacrificial 
meal follows the consecration of the priests. The unleavened bread (Ex. 
29.2) eaten by the priests on this occasion is called simply ‘bread’ in the 
various versions of Ex. 29.32, 34; Lev. 8.31, 32: Heb., hallehem; Targ. 
Onk., Jer. I, lahma; LXX, of dpro.11 Four kinds of cakes were offered 


1 In the fragments of Symmachus and Theodotion we have no texts preserved 
in which shewbread is mentioned. 

2 The shewbread eaten by David at Nob (I Sam. 21.1-7) is called simply 
lehem, LXX, äpros, in I Sam. 21.7. At a later time this shewbread of the sanctuary 
at Nob was understood to have been unleavened bread, as can be seen from b. 
Men. 95b, where the regulations concerning the shewbread of the Jerusalem Tem- 
ple are applied to I Sam. 21.1-7. Also b. Men. 29a; 96b supports this conclusion. 

8 Philo, De fuga 185. 

4 Instances given above, p. 63 n. 6. 

5 Philo, De spec. leg. 1.172, 175; De vita Mos. 2(3). 104. Cf. De spec. leg. 2.161. 

6 Josephus, Ant. 3.142. 

7 Ant. 8.39. 

8 Ant. 3.143; 8.90; Bell. 5.217. 

® E.g., Men. 6.2, 6; 11.7; Tam. 3.3; Mid. 1.6, and elsewhere. 

10 Men. 11.8. 

11 At the consecration of the priests it was also the rule to burn three unleavened 
loaves, among them, according to Ex. 29.23: ‘one loaf of bread (lehem) and one 
cake of bread (lehem) with oil’; Targ. Onk. ‘one loaf of bread (lehem) and one cake 
of bread (lehem) with oil’, similarly Targ. Jer. I; LXX (only one loaf instead of 
these two), xai äprov éva é eAaiov. In Lev. 8.26 these two unleavened loaves are 
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with the salvation thank-offering, of which three (loaves, wafers and 
cakes of meal mixed with oil) were unleavened (Lev. 7.12) and the 
fourth leavened (Lev. 7.13). The unleavened cakes (hallot massot, 
Lev. 7.12) are called dprovs Ex cemiSdAews in the Septuagint (LXX, 
Lev. 7.12) and lahmah Sel todah in the Tosephta;1 the Mishnah includes 
all four in the collective term hallehem,? and the Talmud the three 
unleavened kinds in the collective term /!hmy twdh.? Finally, the 
Nazirite sacrifice includes the offering of a basket of unleavened cakes 
and wafers. The LXX calls the former dprovs dvamemoimpeévous Ev éAdaiw 
(Num. 6.15), while the Mishnah again includes the unleavened cakes 
and wafers of this offering in the collective term lehem (without 
further qualification !).4 

The evidence already given, which is complete for the Hebrew 
OT, the LXX, Philo and the Mishnah, and which could easily be 
enlarged by further references from the Tosephta, the Midrashim and 
the two Talmuds, proves that it is wrong to maintain that dpros 
in Mark 14.22 par. cannot possibly mean unleavened bread. More- 
over, there is no lack of direct evidence for the fact that the unleavened 
bread eaten during the feast of the Passover could be described as lehem or 
äpros. In this respect we must recall Deut. 16.3 where the unleavened 
bread is called “bread of affliction’ (lehem ‘oni; Targ. Onk., lehem 
‘anni; Jer. I, lahma ‘anya; LXX, dpros karwoews). Dependent upon 
Deut. 16.3 is the ancient Aramaic formula from the passover liturgy 
quoted above,5 in which the unleavened bread is called lahma 
‘anya, and also the comments in b. Pes. 36a, b; 37a; 38a; 115b; 116a, 
in which the passover unleavened bread, following Deut. 16.3, is 
called lehem. But this usage can also be found independently of Deut. 


called ‘one unleavened cake (massah) and one cake of bread (lehem) with oil’; 
Targ. Onk., Jer. I ‘one unleavened cake (pajfirta) and one cake of bread (dilehem) 
with oil’; LXX, dprov Eva alupov Kal dprov E£ ¿alov Eva. 

In these passages, too, the simple lehem or äpros are used without further quali- 
fication to designate unleavened bread; only LXX, Lev. 8.26, has the more de- 
finite dpros čķvpos along with the simple äpros. 


1 Tos. Shek. 1.11 (174.24) puts side by side (a) minhat todah and (b) lahmah 
šel todah; according to b. Men. 77b, the former is leavened and the latter therefore 
unleavened. The ‘al in Lev. 7.13 (meaning ‘in addition to’) caused the leavened 
bread to be regarded as minhah, and the unleavened as its complement. 

2 Men. 2.3; 7.3, 4, 5; Tem. 3.2. 

3 b. Pes. 37a; cf. b. Men. 78b. 

4 Meil. 3.2; Naz. 4.4; Zeb. 10.2. 

5 See above, pp. 54, 57- 
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16.3. Philo calls the passover unleavened bread äpros dlupos (De 
spec. leg. 2.158), and Josephus once describes the unleavened bread 
which the Israelites ate as they fled from Egypt simply as dpro: (Ant. 
2.316). Also, in Luke 24.30, 35, dpros must mean unleavened bread: 
the Emmaus incident took place during passover week. Finally, it is 
significant that in the passover liturgy the blessing over the un- 
leavened bread begins with the words of the ordinary blessing for 
bread: ‘Blessed art thou, our God, king of the universe, who brings 
forth bread from the earth.’! 

Thus, the word äpros in Mark 14.22 par. by no means excludes the 
possibility that the accounts of the Last Supper are accounts of a 
passover meal. 

2. A second objection can be quickly disposed of, the objection 
that the daily? repetition of the supper in the Early Church speaks 
against the passover character of the Last Supper. Is it not the case, 
the argument runs, that if the Last Supper were a passover meal we 
would expect a yearly repetition ? The objection presupposes that the 
meals of the earliest Church were repetitions of the last meal with 
Jesus. But that is a mistake. The meals of the Early Church were not 
originally repetitions of the last meal which Jesus celebrated with his disciples, 
but of the daily table fellowship of the disciples with him.? Only gradually, 
although indeed already in pre-Pauline times, was the early Christian 
celebration of meals linked with, and influenced by, the remembrance 
of the Last Supper. | 

There was, however, one group in the Early Church which did 
practise a yearly repetition of the Last Supper at passover time: the 
Jewish Christians, We learn from Epiphanius that the Ebionites used 
unleavened bread at this yearly festival.4 This yearly festival is very 
old, and we have already (above pp. 59f.) called attention to a pass- 
over meditation used in connection with it. 

3. A further objection is that Mark 14.22-25 par. contains no 


1B. Italiener-A. Freimann-A, L. Mayer-A. Schmidt, Die Darmstädter Pessach- 
Haggadah, Tafelband, Leipzig, 1928 [f. 29b]; Maimonides, Hilkot hames umassah 
8.6, 8 (ed. Berlin, 1862, 103a). 

2 Acts 2.42. 

3 E. Schwartz, ‘Osterbetrachtungen’, LNW 7 (1906), 1; Wellhausen, Evange- 
lium Marci, 117f.; Lietzmann, Mass and Lord’s Supper, 204f.; Schlatter, Lukas, 455. 

4 Epiphanius, Panarion 30.16.1 (GCS 25.353.10-12): ‘Apparently they celebrate 
the mysteries (i.e. the Eucharist) in imitation of the holy (meals) in the (great) 
Church, (but) from year to year with unleavened (bread) and the other part of the 
mystery (i.e. the cup) only with water.’ Cf. Jeremias, máoxya, TWNT V (1954), 
902 n. 54. 
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explicit reference to the passover ritual, in particular none to the paschal lamb 
and the bitter herbs. This is true; but this silence is only surprising so 
long as we do not take seriously the fact that Mark 14.22-24 is a 
cultic formula, and as such does not purport to give an historical 
description of the Last Supper! but only of those moments which were 
constitutive for the celebration of the primitive Church. Since this celebration 
was not originally a repetition of the Last Supper with all its historical 
accompaniments, but of the daily coming together of the disciples in 
table fellowship with the Messiah,? it is natural that only the rites 
which continued to be performed by the Church should be mentioned 
in the liturgical formula. A striking parallel is to be found in the 
elaborate description of the passover meal in Pes. 10, which only 
mentions the eating of the paschal lamb (the central act) in an 
aside: ‘and in the time of the temple they used to bring before him 
the body of the passover offering’,? although the slaughter and pre- 
paration of the paschal lambs had been extensively described in 
earlier chapters (Pes. 5ff.). The reason for this strange neglect of the 
paschal lamb is to be found in the fact that Pes. 5ff. describes the 
passover sacrifices as they were made at a time when the Temple still 
stood, whereas in Pes. 10 there follows the ritual for the contemporary 
annual celebration of the feast at which, after the destruction of the 
Temple, no paschal lamb was eaten. Thus we have in the Mishnah 
tractate Pesahim precisely the same combination of historical report and 
cultic ritual as in the texts describing the Last Supper, and in both 
cases we can observe the same thing happening: the cultic ritual 
overshadows the historical facts and concentrates attention upon the 
continuing rites.4 All the more important, therefore, is the direct 
mention of the paschal lamb in Luke 22.15 and the indirect reference 
to the bitter herbs in Mark 14.20 par. (‘dipping’).5 

4. A fourth objection consists in the thesis that the description of the 
Last Supper is inconsistent with the passover ritual, On the one hand it is 


1 It is not a ‘protocol’ (B. Frischkopf, Die neuesten Erörterungen über die Abendmahls- 
frage [NTA 9.4-5], Münster, 1921, 16). 

2 See above, p. 66; below, pp. 204f. 

3 Pes. 10.3 end. 

4 ‘Tt is astonishing that so clear a difference in the literary genres seems to 
escape critics who have made so many correct observations on the relationships 
between the life of the primitive community and the formulation of gospel peri- 
copae’, writes correctly P. Benoit, ‘Le récit de la Cène dans Le. XXII, 15-20’, 
RB 48 (1939), 385. _ 

5 For the possibility that Jesus compared himself to the lamb in the passover 
meditation see below, p. 222. 
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held that at the passover—in distinction from the normal usage—the 
bread was broken first and the blessing said after this.1 Since the reverse 
sequence is presupposed in Mark 14.22 par. (‘having blessed [Luke 
‘having given thanks’| he broke’), many? have drawn the conclusion 
that because of this difference the Last Supper could not have been a 
passover meal. On the other hand, it is claimed that by the time of 
Jesus individual cups were used at the passover meal; since, according to 
Mark 14.23 par., all the people present at the Last Supper drank 
from the same cup, supposedly this is evidence for the fact that the 
Last Supper could not have been a passover meal.? Finally, it is 
explained that each participant in the passover meal was supposed to 
have his own dish before him, and this stands in contrast to the eating 
from the common dish presupposed by Mark 14.20.4 

(a) As regards first the thesis that at the passover meal the bread 
was broken first and the blessing said after this, I have attempted to 
show elsewhere® that this is simply incorrect. The error has been 
caused by misunderstanding a saying of Maimonides (died 1204). 
Maimonides® says that in his time a practice was customary, which 
first appears in b. Pes. 115b, 116a, of saying the blessing at a pass- 
over meal over only part of a loaf. This practice was meant to symbol- 
ize—following Deut. 16.3, where the unleavened bread is called ‘the 
bread of affliction’—the poverty of the Israelites as they came out of 
Egypt: the poor man does not have a whole loaf. It was J. Lightfoot, 
as far as I can see, who first mistook this initial dividing (Maimonides 
uses hlk ‘to divide’, not prs ‘to split’) before the blessing for the ‘break- 
ing of bread’ after the blessing,’ and others have followed him in this 


1 So M. Haller, ‘Das Heilige Abendmahl und das Passahmahl’, Theologische 
Studien aus Württemberg 8 (1887), 68f.; F. Spitta, Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des 
Urchristentums I, Göttingen, 1893, 238; C. Clemen, Der Ursprung des heiligen Abend- 
mahls, Leipzig, 1898, 25; K. G. Goetz, Die heutige Abendmahlsfrage in ihrer geschicht- 
lichen Entwicklung?, 132; Batiffol, Etudes II. L’Eucharistie, 72; A. Greiff, Das älteste 
Pascharituale der Kirche, Did. 1—10, und das Johannesevangelium (Johanneische Studien 
I), Paderborn, 1929, 149. 

2 E.g., Haller, Spitta, Goetz. 

8 G. H. Box, “The Jewish Antecedents of the Eucharist’, JTS 3 (1901-2), 359; 
Beer, Pesachim, 97-99; K. G. Goetz, Das Abendmahl, eine Diatheke Jesu oder sein 
letztes Gleichnis? (UNT 8), Leipzig, 1920, 18 n. 1; Oesterley, The Jewish Background 
of the Christian Liturgy, 163. 

4 Bultmann, Tradition, 264; Finegan, Uberlieferung, 66. 

5 J. Jeremias, ‘Das Brotbrechen beim Passahmahl und Mc 14, 22 par.’, ZNW 33 
(1934), 203f. 

6 Maimonides, Hilkot hames umassah 8.6 (ed. Berlin, 1862, 103a). 

? J. Lightfoot, Exercitations on Matt. 26.26 (Works XI, 332). 
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mistake right down to the present. The truth is that at the passover, 
as at every other meal, the blessing was said first, and then the un- 
leavened bread was broken and the fragments distributed. The 
sequence ‘blessing—breaking of the bread’ (Mark 14.22 par. ‘hav- 
ing blessed he broke’) is therefore in full accord with the passover 
ritual. 

(b) What, then, is the situation with regard to the other conten- 
tion that at the time of Jesus individual cups were used at the passover 
meal? The fact is that from the second century AD onwards there were 
objections on hygienic grounds to the practice of drinking from one 
cup.! However, these very protests show that it was not uncommon 
for several people to drink from one cup. In fact, R. Joshua b. Levi, 
who lived in the middle of the third century, still allowed for the two 
possibilities of individual cups and a common cup at communal 
meals,? and on festal occasions it remained the general practice for 
the cup of blessing to be passed to all the participants after the one 
who had said the blessing had drunk from it.? It is therefore, as 
Dalman has shown, extremely probable that the earlier custom pre- 
scribed that the cup over which grace after the meal had been said 
should be handed round® to let everyone present share in the benedic- 
tion. This view is supported by the analogous treatment of the bread: 
the bread over which the blessing had been said was broken so that 
every guest could share in the blessing by eating a piece. 

As regards the passover meal in particular, the words of Pes. 10.2, 
4, 7 (10.2: ‘the first cup has been mixed for him’—for the pater- 
familias ?® for each guest?’) leave room for some doubt whether the 
common or individual cup is meant, although the context favours the 


1 Tos. Ber. 5.9(12.9); Derek eres R. 8, cf. Billerbeck IV, 59 under a. Evidence 
dating from a later period in Strack, Pesahim, 11*. 

2 j. Ber. 6. 102.58, cf. Billerbeck IV, 58f., 62. 

3 Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua, 153. 

4 Dalman, ibid.; further ‘Der Wein des letzten Mahles Jesu’, Allgemeine Evan- 
gelisch-lutherische Kirchenzeitung 64 (1931), col. 798; Arbeit und Sitte in Palästina IV 
(BFChTh II 33), Gütersloh, 1935, 393. 

5 Cf. Ber. 8.8: ‘If wine is brought after the meal and there is but that one cup 

. 2; according to Billerbeck Tos. Ber. 7.2 (15.2) kos ehad is perhaps to be under- 
stood similarly. But the expression ‘but that one cup’ is ambiguous; it does not 
necessarily mean that only one drinking-vessel was available, but can also be 
understood in the sense that the supply of wine was not sufficient to offer it while 
the meal was still in progress. 

6 Beer, Pesachim, 190. 

? Billerbeck IV, 59, 61; Strack, Pesahim, 32; E. Baneth in Mischnaioth II, 238 n. 
8;239n. II. 
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former.! However, even if the Mishnah should presuppose the 
individual cup, its testimony would scarcely be valid for Jesus’ time. 
For the Mishnah describes the celebration of the passover as it was 
held after AD 70, when it was no longer celebrated by the whole 
nation in Jerusalem but by individual] families in the places where 
they lived. More significance is to be attached to the fact that b. Pes. 
108b reports that in some cases the paterfamilias invited his children 
and other members of the family to drink from his cup; this could be 
the survival of an earlier custom. For the time of Jesus, however, a 
simple technical consideration seems to me to be decisive: were there 
enough eating utensils in that overcrowded holy city for each one of 
the pilgrims who filled its houses, courtyards and roof-tops in tens of 
thousands for the passover celebration to have his own cup? Anyone 
who knows something of oriental households will certainly have to 
answer in the negative. 

It must therefore be regarded as most probable that the earlier 
custom was to share one common cup at the passover meal, at least in the 
case of the cup of blessing, the third of the four passover cups, and 
that Mark 14.23 therefore reflects the situation of a passover meal at 
the time of Jesus. 

(c) Finally, we come to the contention that at a passover meal each 
participant had his own dish before him, to which Mark 14.20 is 
contrary. This is derived from a statement by Billerbeck,? but his 
statement refers to the main course only and not to the preliminary 
course, and is in any case in need of further limitation. It is true that 
evidence from the Amoraic period shows that each participant ina 
passover meal had a small table at his side on which stood the side- 
dishes (fruit purée, unleavened bread and bitter herbs), while the 
main courses were served on the common table. But conclusive 
evidence for this custom is forthcoming only for Babylonia, and from 
there not until the fourth and fifth centuries,? although it is possible 


1 Pes. 10.2: “The first cup has been mixed for him; now, according to the 
Shammaites he pronounces the benediction over the day.’ The subject of the 
second clause is certainly the paterfamilias, and therefore he should be the subject 
of the first, since there is no sign of a change of the subject. Similarly Pes. 10.7: 
‘The third cup has been mixed for him; now he says the benediction after the meal.’ 
Here also the subject of the second clause is the paterfamilias. It seems therefore to 
be assumed that it is his cup which circulates. 

2 Billerbeck I, 989; IV, 65f., 71f. 

3 b. Pes. 115b: R. Shimi b. Ashi (after 400). It is probable that the incident 
reported in the same passage as having occurred in the house of Rabbah b. 
Nahmani (died 330) is to be understood in this way. 
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that a remark by Palestinian scholars presupposes it in the third 
century.! But that individual tables should have been in general use 
in the quite different circumstances of an overcrowded Jerusalem— 
in part on the roof-tops!—cannot be proven and is altogether 
improbable. 

Thus there is no single point at which a contradiction between the 
description of the Last Supper and the passover ritual of the earlier 
period can be demonstrated. 

5. A fifth objection is concerned with Mark 14.2. The Sanhedrin 
attempted to arrest Jesus by a ruse: &Aeyov ydp’ uù ev TH éoprh, uimore 
&oraı Höpvßos roô Aaod. The translation ‘not during the feast’ for 
un ev 7H éoprf is usual at this point and the conclusion is often drawn 
from this that the decision of the Sanhedrin not to arrest Jesus ‘during the 
feast’ excludes the synoptic chronology, according to which Jesus was 
arrested during the night of the first day of the feast (which began at 
sunset).2 But even if we assume this translation to be correct, the 
conclusion is still left hanging in the air. How do we know that the 
decision of the Sanhedrin was carried out? It was, after all, reached 
before Judas’s offer to play the traitor, which provided an unexpected 
opportunity to arrest Jesus during the feast. 

But quite apart from this, the interpretation of the words un ev 
ti €opry as a definition of time, which has called forth a whole litera- 
ture, is untenable because it makes no sense. If they are interpreted, 
with the ‘majority of scholars, as ‘not during the feast, but before’ ,? 
they make no sense, because the great mass of pilgrims had already 
arrived several days before the feast for the performance of the puri- 
fication rites (John 11.55); a ‘tumult’ was therefore just as much to 


1b, Pes. 115b: scholars from the school of R. Jannai, who was active c. 220-50. 

2 So, e.g., Wellhausen, Evangelium Marci, 108. He is followed by Schwartz, 
‘Osterbetrachtungen’, <NW 7 (1906), 23, who states categorically, ‘the earliest 
report, Mark 14.1-2, which is still free from corrections, says explicitly that he 
(Jesus) was arrested two days before the passover’; C. G. Montefiore, The Synoptic 
Gospels 12, London, 1927, 309; M. Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel, London and 
New York, 1935, 191; Finegan, Uberlieferung, 61-63; Th. Preiss, Life in Christ, 
London, 1954, 82. 

8 Spitta, Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristentums I, 223f.; Schwartz, ibid. ; 
Wellhausen, ibid.; Einleitung, 133; K. Bornhäuser, Das Wirken des Christus durch 
Taten und Worte (BFChTh II 2), Gütersloh, 1921, 195; E. Klostermann, Das 
Markusevangelium*, Tübingen, 1950, 141; Lietzmann, Mass and Lord’s Supper, 173; 
O. Holtzmann, Das Neue Testament nach dem Stuttgarter griechischen Text I, Giessen, 
1926, 61; Montefiore, op. cit., 309f.; M. Dibelius, ‘Das historische Problem der 
Leidensgeschichte’, ZNW 30 (1931), 194f.; Goguel, Life of Jesus, 436; Finegan, 
Uberlieferung, 3; Lagrange, Evangile, 495. 
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be feared on the two days before the feast (Mark 14.1) as during the 
feast itself. If they are understood as ‘not during the feast, but 
afterwards’ ,1 then this also gives no satisfactory sense, since the return 
of pilgrims was permissible at any time after the second feast day 
(Nisan 16),2 and who could guarantee that Jesus would still be in Jeru- 
salem after the seven days of the feast were over? Lastly, any temporal 
interpretation of the words un ev 77 éoprf is excluded by the preceding 
‘for’ (ydp), which is meant to explain the words ‘by stealth’ (Mark 
14.1). Jesus had to be arrested by a ruse so that no tumult be caused 
among the crowd—this precaution makes sense only if he is supposed 
to be arrested during the feast. 

All these difficulties disappear when it is recognized that eopry in 
our passage has the meaning ‘festal assembly, festal crowd’.? This 
meaning is found in John 7.11, ‘they were looking for him at the feast 
(ev rH opr) : the Jews sought Jesus among the festal crowd;4 and 
further in John 2.23.5 We may compare this usage with that in LXX, 
Ps. 73(74).4, ‘. . . . in the midst of your festal assembly (€opris)’, 
and 117(118).27, ‘bring a festal procession (&oprijv) together’; and in 
Plotinus, Enn. 6.6.12 we find öxAov kai Eoprnv Kai orparov Kal mAndos,6 
where éoprý is clearly established as meaning the festal crowd by the 
three co-ordinated nouns.’ 

In Mark 14.2 &v rf éoprf is therefore by no means necessarily to be 
understood as a temporal reference, it may well be local, ‘in the 
presence of the festal crowd’ .8 Only in this way can an intelligible mean- 


1H. J. Holtzmann, Die Synoptiker?, Tübingen-Leipzig, 1901, 171; Th. Zahn, 
Das Evangelium des Matthäus?, Leipzig, 1905 [= Matthäus], 679; Dalman, Jesus- 
Jeshua, 98; A. Schlatter, Markus. Der Evangelist für die Griechen, Stuttgart, 1935, 
249f.; Lohmeyer, Markus, 290f., and others. 

2 Billerbeck II, 147f. According to Luke 24.13ff. two followers of Jesus left 
Jerusalem on Nisan 17 (cf. p. 79 n. 3); they regarded Jesus as another returning 
pilgrim (24.18). 

8 Recognized by G. Bertram, Die Leidensgeschichte Jesu und der Christuskult 
(FRLANT 32), Göttingen, 1922, 13; J. Pickl, Messiaskönig Jesus, 62f. 

4So also R. Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes, Göttingen, 141956 (= 
101941) [= Johannes], 222 n. 2. 

5 A. Loisy, Les évangiles synoptiques II, Ceffonds (Haute-Marne), 1908, 491. 

6 Plotinus VI (Loeb Classical Library 445). 

? ‘The passage has special weight because it intends to give a definition, and 
this definition is accounted generally accepted and self-evident’ (Bertram, op. cit., 
13 n. 2); cf. H. G. Liddell-R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, new ed., Oxford, 1925- 
40, 601b s. v. éopr# 4: ‘assembled multitude at a festival’. 

8 Cf. for this frequent use of & P. Petrie IV 6.15f. (255-54 BC): dwor ydp éorw 
ev öxAw aripdlecba, *. . . in the presence of a crowd’ (Bauer: A. and G., 258); 
Ecclus 50.5: ws &öofaodn év mepıorpoßfj Aaod; cf. 49.2. 
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ing be given to Mark 14.1f.: Jesus must be arrested secretly by a ruse, 
for ‘they said, not at the feast (i.e. in the presence of the festal crowd), 
lest there be an uproar of the people’. Mn èv 77 éopr 9 corresponds exactly 
in substance to Luke 22.6, drep öyAov (‘in the absence of the multi- 
tude’).1 If, however, Mark 14.2 contains no time reference, then no 
conclusion can be drawn from it as to the chronology of the day of 
Jesus’ death or the character of the Last Supper. 

6. In favour of the Johannine chronology Pes. 8.6 has been 
adduced: “They may slaughter (the passover lamb) . . . for one 
whom they (the authorities) have promised to release from prison.’ 
This regulation has been referred to the passover amnesty (Mark 15.6 
par.; John 18.39),2 and it has been argued that this amnesty must 
have come in time for the prisoners to take part in the passover meal. 
This would support the Johannine chronology, according to which 
the trial before Pilate took place before the passover evening, against 
the synoptic chronology, according to which the passover meal had 
already been held on the previous evening. Although this considera- 
tion is one that has to be taken seriously, it does have a weak point: 
it is by no means certain that Pes. 8.6 refers to the Roman passover 
amnesty. There is, as already J. Merkel has seen,? a fundamental 
difference between Pes. 8.6 and the passover amnesty referred to in 
the passion narrative: Pes. 8.6 is concerned with a promise of freedom, 
the passion narrative refers to an actual and definite release. The 
promise of freedom points to the Jewish authorities, as the matter is 
understood by the Jerusalem Talmud: “The saying concerns one who is 
held prisoner by the Israelites.’4 This means that Pes. 8.6 presumably 
refers to the case where a prisoner being held by the Jewish authorities 
received a promise of temporary release in order that he may parti- 
cipate in the passover festival, i.e. is paroled for the passover evening.® 
If this is correct, then Pes. 8.6 contains nothing relevant to the dating 
of the passover events. 


1 Cf. in this connection also Mark 11.32, ‘they were afraid of the people’ par. 
and Jesus’ rebuke, Mark 14.49 par. 

2 Most recently J. Blinzler, The Trial of Jesus, Westminster, Md, and Cork, 1959 
[= Trial], 218-21; ‘Qumran-Kalender und Passionschronologie’, ZNW 49 
(1958), 249f.; E. Stauffer, ‘Neue Wege der Jesusforschung’, Wissenschaftliche 
Zeitschrift der Martin-Luther-Universität Halle-Wittenberg, Gesellschafts- und sprach- 
wissenschaftliche Reihe 7 (1957-8), 464. 

3 J. Merkel, ‘Die Begnadigung am Passahfeste’, ZNW 6 (1905), 306f. 

4j. Pes. 8.36a. 45f. The Babylonian Talmud differs (b. Pes. gra), but in such 
questions is further removed from the Palestinian conditions, 

5 So also E. Baneth in Mischnaioth II, 225 n. 40. 
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7. Occasionally I Cor. 5.7b is adduced as an argument against the 
passover character of the Last Supper: ‘For Christ, our paschal lamb, 
has been sacrificed.’ The passover lambs were slaughtered on the 
afternoon of Nisan 14.1 The comparison of Jesus with the paschal 
lamb presupposes, so runs the argument, that Jesus was crucified at 
the time of the passover slaughter and therefore before the eating of 
the passover meal. The question arises, however, as to whether the 
paschal lamb comparison arose out of the actual time of the cruci- 
fixion or, as is much more likely, out of the sayings of Jesus at the 
Last Supper.? If the latter is the case, then I Cor. 5.7b is evidence 
for the passover character of the Last Supper. 

8. Also I Cor. 15.20 (cf. 23), where Christ is designated as arapyı) 
av Kekounpevav (‘the first-fruits of those who have fallen asleep’), is 
occasionally introduced as supporting the Johannine chronology. 
The first-fruits were offered on Nisan 16 and this reference to the 
resurrected Christ as the ‘first-fruits’ apparently presupposes, so runs 
the argument, that Easter Day fell on Nisan 16, which would make 
Good Friday Nisan 14. But, in I Cor. 15.20 (cf. 23), as in other 
places where the word is used figuratively, the original meaning of 
drapyy (first-fruits) is greatly weakened, so that it becomes almost 
= mparos (first), as W. Bauer rightly points out.? Since this is the case, 
we may not draw any conclusions as to chronology from I Cor. 15.20.4 

g. The two most important objections (nos. 9 and 10) still remain 
to be discussed. The first maintains that many of the incidents reported 
in Mark 14.17-15.47 could not possibly have taken place on Nisan 15, 


1 Josephus, Bell. 6.423, ‘from the ninth hour till the eleventh’ (from 3 p.m. till 
5 p.m.); Pes. 5.1, after ‘a half after the eighth hour’, i.e. 2.30 p.m. (if a Friday: 
after ‘a half after the seventh hour’, i.e. 1.30 p.m.). Without mention of the hour 
Philo, De spec. leg. 2.145, ‘from noon till eventide’. Cf. further Jeremias, Passahfeier, 

O. 
2 See below, p. 222. 

3 Bauer: A. and G., 80. 

4 It is just as much a mistake to attempt to argue that I Cor. 11.23, ‘the Lord 
Jesus on the night when he was betrayed . . .’, excludes the possibility that the 
Last Supper was a passover meal. If, so runs this argument, the Last Supper was a 
passover meal, then Paul would have mentioned this and not have used the colour- 
less chronological reference ‘on the night when he was betrayed’. This argument 
from silence completely overlooks the liturgical character of the text. “The night 
when he was betrayed’ is no more a chronological reference than the ‘not at the 
feast’ in Mark 14.2, but rather these words derived from an older tradition, with 
their echo of Isa. 53, have a ring of the Heilsgeschichte (see on this below, pp. 112f., 
and cf. E. Lohmeyer, ‘Vom urchristlichen Abendmahl [I]’, TRR 9 [1937], 184f.). 
In their present context they are intended to remind the Corinthians of that grave 
earnestness of the meal which they have tended to neglect. 
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which, as the first day of the feast of Unleavened Bread (at least from 
dawn onwards),! had the character of a feast day and so, to a limited 
extent, that of a Sabbath.2 Maintained as irreconcilable with the 
dating on Nisan 15 are: (1) Jesus’ going to Gethsemane in the night 
of the passover; (2) the bearing of arms by the temple guards and 
some of the disciples in this night; (3) the meeting of the Sanhedrin 
and condemnation of Jesus during the night of the feast; (4) the 
tearing of the robe at the trial; (5) the participation by the Jews in 
the session of the Roman court on the morning of the feast day; (6) 
the coming in of Simon of Cyrene dz’ dypoö on the morning of Nisan 
15; (7) the execution of Jesus on the high feast day; (8) the purchase 
of the shroud for the burial on the evening of the feast day; (9) the 
burial of Jesus with the accompanying removal of the body from 
the cross and the rolling of the stone; (10) the preparation of spices 
and ointments. This much-discussed objection was examined simul- 
taneously? but independently by G. Dalman in his book Jesus- 
Jeshua, 86-98 (ET, 93-106), and P. Billerbeck in the second vol- 
ume of his Kommentar, 815-34. They brought to the task a sovereign 
knowledge of the material and they agreed in rejecting the objection. 


The ten individual objections mentioned above are not of equal impor- 
tance, but vary greatly in weight. (a) Some of them rest upon sheer ignorance 
of the halakah; these have no weight at all and should never be mentioned again. 
Such are nos. I, 2, 4, 9 and 10. (1): certainly Jerusalem could not be left 
during the passover night, but while the passover lamb had to be eaten 
within its walls the night could be spent anywhere within the greater 
Jerusalem district. Gethsemane lay within this district (see above, p. 
43 n. 2; P. 55, no. 13). (2): according to the earlier kalakah, which was in 
force at the time of Jesus (it probably goes back to the battles of the 
Maccabean period), the bearing of arms was permitted on the Sabbath 


1 See above, p. 53. 

2 Ex. 12.16; Lev. 23.7; Num. 28.18: the feast day has the character of a Sab- 
bath. However, according to Ex. 12.16c, the preparation of food was permitted 
on Nisan 15. Following this the Mishnah says: ‘A feast day differs from the 
Sabbath in naught save in the preparing of needful food’ (Bes. 5.2; Meg. 1.5). 
This regulation was understood as permitting on a feast day (except on the day of 
atonement) slaughter, skinning, lighting a fire, kneading, baking, cooking, and 
similar acts necessary to the preparation of food. Beyond this it was permitted to 
carry objects from private to public territory and vice versa, even when this work 
had nothing to do with the preparation of food (E. Baneth in Mischnaioth II, 359, 
377). Since all of this work was forbidden on a Sabbath one can only speak of a 
feast day possessing the character of a Sabbath to a limited extent. 

3 Dalman’s book was published in 1922, Billerbeck’s work was completed in 
that same year. 
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(and on a feast day), Shab. 6.4 (according to R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, the 
constant champion of the earlier tradition). Outside of this, it is not 
completely certain that the night Nisan 14/15 was already subject to the 
regulations of a feast day.! (4): the tearing of the robe at the trial is not a 
breaking of the regulation: ‘If he tore his raiment in his anger or because of 
his dead . . . he is not culpable’ (Shab. 13.3). (9): the express rule of 
the Torah, Deut. 21.23: ‘his body shall not remain all night upon the 
tree, but you shall bury him the same day’, was, of course, also applicable 
on a feast day. (10): “They may make ready (on the Sabbath or on a feast 
day) all that is needful for the dead, and anoint it and wash it, provided 
they do not move any member of it’ (Shab. 23.5). One should notice also 
that the preparation, or perhaps the laying out, of the spices and oint- 
ments on the evening of the burial is reported only in Luke 23.56; accord- 
ing to Mark 16.1 they were first purchased after the Sabbath had ended. 
(b) Two of the objections are concerned with matters that lay not in the hands of the 
Jewish authorities but in the hands of the Roman governor. No. 5, whereby it 
should also be noted that the occasion arose out of the popular acclamation 
following the carrying out of the passover amnesty (Mark 15.6 par.) and 
it may therefore not have been Pilate’s original intention to hold a court 
hearing, and no. 7:? Polycarp of Smyrna is also reported to have been 
executed by the Romans 167/83 ‘on the high Sabbath’,4 and the fact that 
it was a Sabbath did not prevent the Jews from making a notable contri- 
bution to the carrying of wood and twigs to the pile. (One also remembers 
that Luke 4.29 took place on a Sabbath and John 10.22-39 at the feast of 
the Dedication of the Temple. Cf. also a case from an earlier period: Jose 
ben Joezer of Zereda suffered martyrdom® in 162 [or 88] Bc on a Sab- 
bath.’) It is arguable that the presence of the crowds at the feast may have 
seemed to the Romans to provide an opportunity for using the three 
executions as an impressive deterrent. (c) One of the objections rests upon 
arbitrary assumptions. (6): the report that Simon of Cyrene came dz’ aypoü 
(Mark 15.21) contradicts the synoptic chronology only on the assumption 
that he came from work in the fields. This, however, is most unlikely so 
early in the morning (Mark 15.25). We should note that it was quite in 
order for Simon, on a feast day, to go to his field within the distance per- 
mitted on a Sabbath (2,000 cubits, i.e. 880 metres, reckoned from the 


1 See above, p. 53. 

2 W. Bauer, Das Johannesevangelium4, Tübingen, 1933, 215. 

8 On the dating of the martyrdom of Polycarp see J. Jeremias, Infant Baptism in 
the First Four Centuries, London, 1960, 60-62. 

4 Mart. Polyc. 21. Cf. 8.1, ‘being a high Sabbath’. 

5 Mart. Polyc. 13.1. 

€ Gen. R. 65.18 on 27.27. Text, with variants, published by G. Dalman, 
Aramdische Dialektproben?, Leipzig, 1927, 35. 

7 So the editions of Constantinople 1512, Venice 1545, and Saloniki 1593. 
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circumference of the built-up urban district) in order, for instance, to 
fetch ‘from the field’ some wood or the parts of a sick or injured animal 
that had had to be destroyed.! But in any case it is by no means certain 
that the phrase &pyeodaı am’ aypo must be translated ‘to come from the 
field’; am’ aypoö can also mean ‘from the country’, ‘from the village’? or 
‘from outside the city’.® Simon may have lived outside the city wall“ and 
have been on his way to the 9 a.m. morning prayer (Acts 3.1) in the 
Temple5—that is, if he were a Jew. But was Simon of Cyrene a Jew? This 
is nowhere stated. Simon was also a common name among Greeks. If he 
were not a Jew, then the feast day was no concern of his. (d) Only two 
objections remain to be taken Seriously: nos. 8 and 3. (8): according to Mark 
15.46 Joseph of Arimathea purchased a shroud (ayopdoas owéddva) on 
Good Friday. The report, which incidentally is found only in Mark, seems 
to contradict the rule which forbade buying and selling on the Sabbath. 
But the necessities of life had led to relaxations of this rule: merchants were 
allowed to hand out foodstuffs to their customers if nothing was said 
about measurement, weight and price.6 The case of passover feast is 
specifically discussed in Shab. 23.1: ‘So, too, in Jerusalem on the eve of 
passover when it falls on a Sabbath, a man may leave his cloak (as surety 
with the seller)? and eat® his passover lamb and make his reckoning with 
the seller after the feast day’. As well as foodstuffs, a coffin and a shroud 
might belong to the necessities of life, as Shab. 23.4 explicitly states. This 
would certainly be the case when, as in the year of Jesus’ death, two rest 
days came together. In the Palestinian climate an early funeral, at the 
latest on the day following the actual death, was essential. About the 
coffin and the shroud it is said: ‘And he said (on the Sabbath) to him: 
if you cannot get it at the designated place, fetch it from such and such a 
place; and if you cannot get it for one mina (100 denarii) then get it for 
200 (denarii). R. Jose b. Judah (about ap 180) said: Only he must not 
mention the exact price.’® Adding to this that the rule prohibiting work on 
the feast day was less stringent than that for the Sabbath immediately 


1 Evidence in Billerbeck IT, 828f. 

2 Luke 11.6 D. The Emmaus Disciples go eis aypov ‘to their village’ ([Mark] 
16.12). 

3 Evidence in Dalman, Jesus-Feshua, 101. 

4 On the settlement of the immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem in NT 
times cf. J. Jeremias, ‘Einwohnerzahl’, ZDPV 66, 28-31. At that time about 20,000 
people lived inside the city wall and 5,000-10,000 outside it (pp. 28, 31). 

5 Dalman, Jesus-Feshua, 101. 

6 Evidence in Billerbeck IT, 832. 

? The earlier part of this passage discusses the borrowing of wine, oil and bread. 

8 With the majority of the early manuscripts w’wkl (not wnwfl) is to be read, cf. 
the apparatus in H. L. Strack, Schabbath (Schriften des Institutum Judaicum in 
Berlin 7), Leipzig, 1890, 51. 

® Tos. Shab. 17.13 (137.14) ; b. Shab. ı51a. 
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following,! and that an express rule of the Torah (Deut. 21.22f.) required 
the burial of Jesus on the same day as his death (see above, no. 9), then 
the report about the purchase of a shroud on the first day of the passover 
cannot be regarded as presenting any difficulty. The only serious difficulty is 
(3): could the sitting of the Sanhedrin and the condemnation of Jesus have 
taken place on the night of the feast ? ‘None may sit in judgment . . . on 
a feast day’; this was a valid law at the time of the Mishnah.? (It must be 
emphasized that this objection applies just as much to the Johannine 
account as to the synoptic: criminal processes were also not permitted on 
the day of preparation for a feast.? This means that if this objection is held 
to be valid it does not favour the Johannine dating of Good Friday on 
Nisan 14 as over against the synoptic dating, as is commonly but errone- 
ously supposed, but rather weighs equally against both the Johannine and 
synoptic chronology of the death of Jesus.4) We do not need to delay to 
discuss the question as to whether the regulation forbidding legal hearings 
on a feast day was already in force at the time of Jesus (which is very 
questionable)5 but rather we can turn at once to the decisive question. 
Deut. 17.12 prescribes the death penalty for anyone who opposes the 
decisions of the priests and judges of the High Court in Jerusalem. As a 
deterrent such a case was to be made public: ‘And all the people shall hear, 
and fear, and not act presumptuously again’ (Deut. 17.13). Since ‘all the 
people’ were assembled together in Jerusalem only on the occasions of the 
three pilgrimage feasts, it follows from Deut. 17.13 and the parallel texts 
Deut. 21.21; 13.12 that the executions in those cases designated by the 
Torah as the most serious offences were—despite the rule against execu- 
tions on a feast day®—to be carried out baregel, ‘during the feast’. “The 
obstinate (against his parents) and intractable son (Deut. 21.18-21), the 
scribe who rebels against the (supreme) court (Deut. 17.8-13), the seducer 
(to idolatry, Deut. 13.7-12), he who turns away (a community to idolatry, 
Deut. 13.13-19), the false prophet (Deut. 18.20) and the false witnesses 


1 See above, p. 75 n. 2. 

2 Bes. 5.2; Tos. Bes. 4.4 (207.15); Philo, De migr. Abr. 91. Cf. Billerbeck II, 
815-20. 

3 Sanh. 4.1; b. Sanh. 35a. 

4 It cannot be argued that John’s gospel does not depict a condemnation of 
Jesus by the Sanhedrin but only a ‘purely personal’ ruling of Annas and Caiaphas 
(Dalman, Jesus-Feshua, 99). With Bultmann, Johannes, 500f., I am sure that John 
18.24, is intended to describe an official hearing at which (cf. Mark 14.53 par.) the 
High Council is present. 

5 Blinzler, Trial, 149-57 (Excursus VI: ‘On the question of whether the 
Mishnic Code was in operation in the time of Jesus’). With regard to one particular 
regulation Blinzler, ‘Die Strafefür Ehebruch in Bibel und Halacha. Zur Auslegung 
von Joh. VIII. 5’, NIS 4 (1957-8), 32-47, demonstrates conclusively that the 
rabbinic-mishnaic criminal law was not yet in force at the time of Jesus. 

6 Evidence in Billerbeck II, 816, 82af. 
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(Deut. 19.18-21) are not to be executed at once but are to be brought to 
the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem and kept in prison until the feast, and the 
sentence carried out at the feast; for it is said: “And all the people shall hear it, 
so that they may fear it and not act presumptuously again” (Deut. 17.13).’! 
Here was such a case. Jesus was regarded by his opponents as a false 
prophet. This we see most clearly from Mark 14.65 par.: after the con- 
demnation by the High Court a kind of blind man’s buff is played with 
Jesus, by means of which he should show himself a prophet (Mark 14.65; 
Matt. 26.68; Luke 22.64: ‘prophesy’). Since the mockery of the con- 
demned travesties the charge of which he has been accused (so Luke 
23.11: the white garment is the native Jewish royal robe; further Mark 
15.16-20 par.: the purple cloak is the hellenistic royal robe),? the un- 
tendentious report of the mockery of Jesus before the High Court is an 
unassailable witness to the fact that Jesus was condemned as a false prophet. 
But as a false prophet he had to be sentenced at once so that the com- 
mandment of the Torah (breaking all contrary decisions of the halakah) 
Deut. 17.13 might be carried out and the execution take place before ‘all 
the people’, i.e. on Nisan 15, because on Nisan 163 the passover pilgrims 
were at liberty to go home.4 

We can see therefore that the passion narratives portray no incident which 
could not have taken place on Nisan 15. 


10. We come now to the chief objection which is raised against the 
synoptic representation of the Last Supper as a passover meal. This 
is the report of the fourth gospel. We have already seen (p. 19) that the 
phrase ‘to eat the passover’ (John 18.28) implies that Jesus was 
crucified before the passover evening. None the less the following has 
to be borne in mind: 


1 Tos. Sanh. 11.7 (432.1), R. Akiba (died after AD 135). That the tradition 
is older than Akiba can be seen from the shorter, anonymous parallel b. Sanh. 
89a (Bar.); also Luke 13.33 shows that the rule to execute a false prophet in 
Jerusalem was in force in Jesus’ day. One concrete bit of evidence that the pre- 
scription that the most serious offenders should be executed at a feast was practised 
is offered by b. Sanh. 43a (Bar.), see above, p. 19 n. 7: Jeshu, the pupil of R. 
Joshua b. Perahiah (about 100 Bc), was hanged on the day of preparation for the 
passover (Nisan 14) because he ‘practised sorcery (Deut. 18.10) and misled Israel 
(to idolatry, Deut. 13.7), and enticed them to apostasy (Deut. 13.14)’. The fact 
that this passage is very old makes it very strong evidence. (In contrast, b. Sanh. 
67a is worthless because it has been influenced by 43a.) 

2 R. Delbrueck, ‘Antiquarisches zu den Verspottungen Jesu’, NW 41 (1942), 
124-45. 

8 If this day fell on a Sabbath: on Nisan 17. So Luke 24.13 ff. 

4See above, p. 72 n. 2. This disproves Lietzmann’s suggestion, Mass and 
Lord’s Supper, 174. n. 1, that baregel Deut. 17.13 might refer to all the subsequent 
days ‘on which “the people” would still be in Jerusalem’. And the preceding days 
did not yet belong to the feast. 
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(a) John 13.1, ‘before the feast of the Passover’ cannot be used in 
support of this chronology, because the time reference here clearly 
belongs to ‘knew’! and simply asserts that Jesus already knew before 
the Passover that his death was imminent. Also in connection with 
the phrase ‘it was the day of preparation for the Passover’ (John 
19.14) caution is required in interpretation. The expression ‘day of 
preparation for the passover’ (mapaokevy roô mäoya) has not yet 
been found in the earlier Aramaic literature.2 But this may 
be pure chance. Anyway, most probably wapaorevn too wdoya—un- 
doubtedly an Aramaism—is a rendering of an Aramaic construct 
form’ “arubat pasha, ‘day of preparation for the passover’. None the 
less, as C. C. Torrey in disagreement with P. Billerbeck5 has shown, 
the possibility cannot be excluded that the phrase represents an 
Aramaic genitive, “arubta di pasha, ‘Friday of passover week’,® since 
‘arubta, ‘Friday’, was established linguistic usage in early Aramaic 
and early Syriac.’ This is in any case the meaning which wapaokev 
has in John 19.31, as is shown by the mention of the Sabbath.’ John 


1 So already the Greek commentators (Zahn, Johannes, 531); Bauer, Johannes- 
evangelium, 167; Bultmann, Johannes, 352. 

2 While the Hebrew ‘ereb pesahim or ‘ereb happesah, meaning the day of prepara- 
tion for the passover, Nisan 14, is already to be found at the time of the Mishnah 
(e.g. Pes. 10.1 etc.), the corresponding Aramaic construct form ‘rwbt psh’ is never 
found in earlier times. The expression is first found in Midr. Ruth 3.4 on 1.17, one 
of the latest midrashim. In earlier Aramaic the day of preparation for the passover 
is usually called either m‘ly ywm’ dpysh’ (‘beginning of the passover day’, Targ. 
Jer. I Gen. 14.13) or ywm’ dmykmy hg’ (‘the day preceding the feast’, Targ. Jer. I 
Ex. 12.15), as the usage of the Targum shows and as Mark 14.12 bears out, if the 
retranslation of ri mporn nuepa tay alvuwv given on p. 18 n. 1 is correct. Cf. also 
Gospel of Peter 2.5 (p. 19 n. 7): mpò mäs rav alvpwv. 

3 On the analogy of ‘rwbt ryš 3t? (day before the New Year), ‘rwbt swm’ rb’ (day 
before the Day of Atonement). 

4 Torrey, “The Date of the Crucifixion according to the Fourth Gospel’, JBL 
50 (1931), 232-7, 241; ‘In the Fourth Gospel the Last Supper Was the Paschal 
Meal’, JQR 42 (1951-2), 237-50. 

5 Billerbeck II, 834-7. 

6 Cf. $bt bpsh. Siphra Lev. on 23.15 (ed. princ., Venice, 1545, 50d. 51) meaning 
‘Sabbath of passover week’. 

? ‘rbh ‘Friday’ is already to be found on Aramaic Egyptian ostraca of the fifth 
century BC (A. Dupont-Sommer, ‘Sabbat et Parascéve a Eléphantine d’après 
des ostraca arameens inédits’ in Extraits des mémoires présentés par divers savants a 
l Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Paris, 1950, 1—22). 

8 The attempt by S. Zeitlin, “The Date of the Crucifixion according to the 
Fourth Gospel’, JBL 51 (1932), 268-70, to refute Torrey’s argument is altogether 
unconvincing because Zeitlin in a most incredible manner pays absolutely no 
attention to the NT usage in his statements on zapacxew} and raoyxa. Zeitlin’s first 
thesis that mapaoxevý is a designation for the eve of Sabbaths or feast days used 
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19.14 may therefore only be used with reservations as support for the 
Johannine chronology of the Passion. 

= (b) On the other hand, a trace of the synoptic chronology is to 
be found in John 19.31, for the ‘high Sabbath’ which here follows the 
day of the crucifixion is probably the day of the sheaf-offering (Lev. 
23.11). According to the pharisaic tradition which determined the 
practice! this was Nisan 16. John 19.31ff: therefore comes ‘from a 
tradition . . . according to which Jesus was already crucified on 
Nisan 15 as in the synoptics’.? 

(c) There are other traces of the synoptic chronology i in the fourth 
gospel, especially in the account of Jesus’ last supper (John 13.2ff.). 
The fact that John depicts here the same meal as that described in 
Mark 14.17-25 par. is shown by the betrayal scene (John 13.18-30, 
cf. Mark 14.18-21 par.) as well as by the ensuing walk to Geth- 
semane (John 18.1ff., cf. Mark 14.26ff. par.).2 Some of the remarks 
made by John presuppose that this was a passover meal. According 
to John also the Last Supper, as we have seen, took place in Jerusalem 
despite the overcrowding of the holy city by the passover pilgrims 
(cf. John 11.55; 12.12, 18, 20).4 According to John also the Last 
Supper was held at an unusual hour: it lasted into the night.5 
According to John also Jesus celebrated this meal with the closest 
circle of his disciples. According to John also the Last Supper was a 
ceremonial meal: those who took part in it reclined at table.® Accord- 
ing to John also when the meal was over Jesus did not return to 
Bethany but went to a garden on the other side of the Kidron valley.’ 
In this connection we must also consider John 13.10: the meal was 


only by non-Jewish writers may be supported by the decree of Augustus in Jose- 
phus, Ant. 16.163, but is invalidated by John 19.14 (where the reference is not to 
the evening hours but to the sixth hour, i.e. 11 a.m. to 12 noon) and Did. 8.1 
(where mapacxevy is the whole Friday). How untenable nis second thesis is, that 
mdoxa (or psh, psh’).can only refer to the passover lamb and not to the seven-day 
feast, would have: been made clear to him by one glance at John 2.13; 11.55; 
12.1; 18.39; Acts 12.4. 


1 Cf. Billerbeck IT, 848. 

2 Bultmann, Johannes, 524 n. 5; in this quotation ‘rather’ should be substituted 
for ‘already’. 

8 Cf. also the announcement of Peter’s denial, John 13.36-38; Mark 14.29-31 
par. 

4 See above, p. 42. 

5 See above, p. 44. 

6 See above, p. 48. 

? See above, p. 55. 
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taken in a state of levitical purity;! further 13.29: the supposition 
of some of the disciples that Judas was either to purchase necessities 
for the imminent feast or to distribute alms may also indicate that it 
was passover night.? 

The Johannine report is therefore not uniform. Rather, alongside 
the dating of the Last Supper on the eve of the Passover—actually 
only unambiguously stated in John 18.28—we find traces of a tradi- 
tion according to which the Last Supper was a passover meal.? 

(d) The connection between the Passion and the Passover seems 
to be severed by John’s dating of the Last Supper on the eve of the 
Passover; but in actual fact this serves to emphasize the connection.4 
For (1) dating the events of the Passion twenty-four hours earlier 
makes the crucifixion of Jesus coincide with the slaughter of the 
paschal lambs. While hundreds and thousands of paschal lambs were 
being slaughtered in the temple, the true paschal lamb, of which 
according to the will of God no bone should be broken (John 19.36, 
cf. Ex. 12.46; 12.10, LXX; Num. 9.12; Ps.[LXX] 33.21), died 
unrecognized outside the gates of the city. This comparison of Jesus 
with the paschal lamb is very early (I Cor. 5.7; I Peter 1.19, cf. 
Rev. 5.6, 9, 12; 12.11; John 1.29, 36); Paul presupposes it as already 
known, as is apparent from the way in which he argues in I Cor. 
5.7.8 It was probably an established part not only of the Pauline? 
but also of the early Christian passover haggadah in general.’ It was 


1 See above, p. 49. 

® See above, pp. 53f. under 10 and 11. 

3 °13.21-30. Jesus and his disciples are here still at table, and in fact at the pass- 
over meal, i.e. at the Lord’s supper of the synoptics; in contradiction to 13.1; 
18.28; 19.14— it is idle to shut one’s eyes to this contradiction’, says J. Wellhausen, 
Das Evangelium Johannis, Berlin, 1908, 60. 

4 A. Oepke, ‘Jesus und der Gottesvolkgedanke’, Luthertum 42 (1942), 61 n. 
77; E. Gaugler in G. Deluz—J.-Ph. Ramseyer-E. Gaugler, La Sainte-Cene, Neu- 
chatel-Paris, 1945, 58f.; F. J. Leenhardt, Le Sacrement de la sainte Céne, Neuchätel- 
Paris, 1948, 11f.; Th. Preiss, ‘Was the Last Supper a Paschal Meal?’ in Life in 
Christ, 81-90. - 

5 The use of hyssop (doowmw) in John 19.29 also belongs here. According to 
Mark 15.36 par. Matt. 27.48 it was a ‘reed’ (xdAayos) upon which the sponge full 
of vinegar was offered to Jesus. The use of ‘hyssop’ instead of ‘reed’ by John 
presents problems because the stem of the hyssop (origanum maru) is much too weak 
for this purpose (Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Palästina I. 2 [BFChTh II 14.2], 
Gütersloh, 1928, 544). How does the tradition come to use ‘hyssop’? Because of 
reminiscence ofthe expiatory passover rite, Ex. 12.22! 

6 J. Weiss, Der erste Korintherbrief, Göttingen, 1910, 135f. 

? See above, pp. 59f. 

8 See below, pp. 222f. 
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quite possibly the popularity and vividness of this comparison which 
affected the recollection of the events of the Passion and caused them 
to be antedated by twenty-four hours in that branch of the tradition 
to which the gospels of John and Peter! belong. “The typology’ came 
to be ‘understood as chronology’.? (2) A second factor has perhaps 
also to be taken into consideration here. The early practice of the 
Quartodecimanians, which goes back to the primitive Christian 
community,? was to fast on the passover night, in deliberate contrast 
to the Jewish festival practice. This shows that in Palestine and in 
Asia Minor, i.e. in precisely the geographical location of John’s 
gospel and its tradition, there was a strong emphasis upon the dif- 
ference between the Jewish and the Christian passover: the Jewish 
passover (the fourth gospel says ‘the passover of the Jews’, accenting 
the contrast as strongly as possible) has come to an end with the 
offering of the true paschal lamb. This anti-passover attitude® could 
have led to a minimizing of the passover character of the Last 
Supper; one could no longer conceive of Jesus celebrating the pass- 
over more Iudaico. In any case the antedating of the Last Supper by 
one day in John’s gospel is certainly not a deliberate and careful 
change, for John 18.28 ‘has nothing forced, or “constructed”. .. . 
The detail here does not appear to be governed by a theology.’® 

11. Finally, a newly discovered text has revealed as erroneous the 
oft-repeated assertion that the Quartodecimanians dated the cruci- 
fixion on Nisan 14, therefore representing the Johannine chronology.’ 
Actually the Quartodecimanians celebrated the passover each year 
at the same time as the Jews® and toward the close of the second 
century they were appealing for support in this to the example of 
Jesus.® They therefore represent the synoptic chronology of the 


1 See above, p. 19. 

2 J. Betz, Die Eucharistie in der Zeit der griechischen Vater I. 1, Freiburg i. Br., 
1955, 2ın. 85. 

3 See below, p. 122 n. 3. 

4 John 2.13; 11.55, cf. 6.4. 

5 W. Michaelis in a letter dated July 28, 1949. 

6 J. Delorme, ‘La Cène et la Pâque dans le Nouveau Testament’, Lumière et 
Vie 31 (February 1957), 31. 

7 See below, pp. 122f. 

8 See below, ibid. 

® This is apparently the meaning of Polycrates of Ephesus when he says in his 
letter to Victor of Rome (about 190~1) that the Quartodecimanians celebrated 
their passover on Nisan 14 ‘according to the gospel’ (in. Eusebius, Hist. ecel. 
5.24.6); cf. on this point Lohse, Passafest, 91—93. 
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Passion! and they did, in fact, constantly appeal for support to the 
synoptic gospels, as we can see from the statements of their oppo- 
nents.? 

The result of this investigation has been to show that none of the 
eleven objections are sufficient to refute the synoptic report that the 
Last Supper was a passover meal. 


THE EUCHARISTIC WORDS OF JESUS WITHIN THE FRAME- 
WORK OF THE PASSOVER MEAL 


If, in consequence of what has been said above, we are entitled to 
regard the Last Supper as a passover meal, then it remains for us to 
set the words of interpretation spoken by Jesus within the framework 
of such a meal. The ritual of this meal, which consisted of a prelimi- 
nary course and a main meal, is known;? we can therefore content 
ourselves with outlining it briefly. It has to be said, however, that the 
depictions of the passover ritual to be found in the more recent com- 
mentaries on Mark’s gospel exhibit serious errors; these we shall 
correct without comment as we proceed.‘ Especially we must empha- 
size, for it is essential to our purpose, that no bread was eaten with the 
preliminary course,® despite the fact that one reads the exact opposite in 
modern commentaries on Mark.® In addition to this it must be noted 


1 See above, p. 19. 

2 Lohse, op. cit., 18-20, 93, 123f., 136. 

3 An excellent collection and presentation of the source material is to be found 
in Billerbeck IV, 41-76. For orientation in connection with the modern Seder rite 
Strack, P*sahim, 36-48, is to be recommended. For a history of the rite see B. 
Italiener, ‘Der Ritus der Handschrift’ in Darmstddter Pessach-Haggadah, Textband, 
71-165. 

4 Even the oft-quoted description of the passover celebration by A. Merx, 
Die Evangelien des Markus und Lukas (Die vier kanonischen Evangelien nach ihrem 
ältesten bekannten Texte II. 2), Berlin, 1905 [= Markus und Lukas], 416-49, needs 
to be corrected at several places, see, e.g., below, p. 85 n. 2. 

5 The clearest evidence for this (j. Pes. 10.37d. 4f.) was quoted above, p. 50 
under (7); cf.-also the very full discussion by E. Baneth in Mischnaioth II, 242-5 
n. 27. Another clear proof is found in Tos. Pes. 10.9 (172.27): ‘R. Eliezer (about 
AD 90, representative of the early tradition) says: one breaks in advance (hofephin, 
literally: ‘to make haste’, then ‘to do in advance’, ‘to break bread without bene- 
diction’, cf. Jastrow, Dictionary, 450) a piece of unleavened bread for the small 
children, lest they fall asleep (during the passover haggadah).’ ‘The use of the verb 
‘to break in advance’ shows clearly that the adults first ate unleavened bread after 
the preliminary course (A) and the liturgy (B). The ‘breaking in advance’ was 
done without a benediction because the blessing over the bread had its place at 
the beginning of the main meal (C). 

6 Wellhausen, Evangelium Marci, 111, also is mistaken when he says that the 
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that the custom whereby the paterfamilias distributes half of an un- 
leavened loaf among the guests after the meal but before the grace is 
of late origin.! Any description of the Last Supper which refers to this 
custom? will therefore be incorrect. 


A, Preliminary Course :3 


Word of dedication (blessing of the feast day [kiddus]4 and of 
the cup5) spoken by the paterfamilias over the first cup (the 
kiddus cup). 

Preliminary dish, consisting among other things of green herbs, 
bitter herbs and a sauce made of fruit purée.® 

The meal proper (see ©) is served but not yet eaten; the second 
cup is mixed and put in its place but not yet drunk, 


B. Passover Liturgy: 


Passover haggadah by the paterfamilias (in Aramaic). 
First part of the passover hallel? (in Hebrew). 
Drinking of the second cup (haggadah cup). 


blessing over the bread (Mark 14.22) belongs to the beginning of the whole meal. 
Finegan, Überlieferung, 67f., goes so far as to claim that Mark 14.22 ‘in a way that is 
impossible according to the Jewish custom’ puts ‘the breaking of the bread right 
in the middle of the meal’. Even more fatal than these false statements themselves 
are the drastic literary critical operations on the text of the Passion narrative 
which have again and again been based upon them. 


1 It first arose in connection with the late custom, mentioned above, pp. 68f., 
of saying the grace before the meal over a broken piece of unleavened bread. 

2 Merx, Markus und Lukas, 424; R. Eisler, ‘Das letzte Abendmahl [I]’, ZNW 24 
(1925), 161-92 (devastatingly criticized by H. Lietzmann, “Jüdische Passahsitten 
und der dd¢ixcuevos. Kritische Randnoten zu R. Eislers Aufsatz über “Das letzte 
Abendmahl” °, ZNW 25 [1926], 1-5); P. Fiebig, ‘Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu’, 
Neues Sächsisches Kirchenblatt 42 (1935), col. 376. 

8 The source material for the post-biblical passover tradition has been collected 
in my work Passahfeier, 54. 

4 Discussed in detail above, pp. 26f. 

5 So the Shammaites. The Hillelites prescribed the reverse order, Pes. 10.2; 
Tos. Pes. 10.2 (172.14). 

6 Pes. 10.3; Tos. Pes. 10.9 (173.6), cf. the cry of the Jerusalem spice pedlars, 
p. 86. The fruit purée (haroset) was a mixture of squeezed and grated fruits (figs, 
dates, raisins, apples, almonds), spices and vinegar. The preliminary dish was 
intended to stimulate the appetite. 

? See p. 55 n. I. 
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C. Main Meal: 


Grace spoken by the paterfamilias over the unleavened bread. 

Meal, consisting of passover lamb,! unleavened bread, bitter 
herbs (Ex. 12.8), with fruit purée and wine. 

Grace (birkat hammason) over the third cup (cup of blessing). 


D. Conclusion: 


Second part of the passover hallel? (in Hebrew). 
Praise over the fourth cup® (hallel cup). 


The fact that the ritual outlined here was substantially that of the 
time of Jesus can be shown with the help of numerous individual 
observations. With regard to the food and drink mentioned, the eating 
of the passover lamb, unleavened bread and bitter herbs was pre- 
scribed already in the Old Testament (Ex. 12.8, etc.). That fruit 
purée was eaten with them in New Testament times is shown by the 
cry of Jerusalem spice pedlars, noted by R. Eleazar b. R. Zadok 
(born between AD 35 and 40 in Jerusalem‘): ‘Come and buy ingredi- 
ents for your religious obligations (of the fruit purée)’.5 And the 
drinking of wine at the passover meal is presupposed as an old custom 
in the book of Jubilees® written about 120 Bc,’ So far as the liturgical 
rite is concerned, the sequence of the blessing of the feast day and of 
the cup at the initial benediction was already a subject of discussion 


1 Before the passover lamb it was permissible to eat a voluntary sacrifice (an 
ox, sheep, lamb or goat), Pes. 6.4f. 

2 See p. 55 n. I. 

3 The earliest witnesses for the four cups are: Pes. 10.1; Tos. Pes, 10.1 (172.13); 
b. Pes. 108b (Bar.). Doubts in regard to the age of the fourth cup are expressed by 
Merx, Matthaeus, 386; Markus und Lukas, 151. They arise from Mark 14.25: Jesus 
says before the hallel that he will drink no more wine on earth. But this argument 
has no weight if Mark 14.25, as we believe (see below, pp. 207ff), refers to an 
avowal of abstinence on the part of Jesus. Also Dalman, Die Worte Jesu 12, Leipzig, 
1930, 402 [This section is not in the English Words. Transl.]; ‘Der Wein des 
letzten Mahles Jesu’, Allgemeine Evangelisch-lutherische Kirchenzeitung 64 (1931), 
col. 797f., expresses doubts whether the rabbinical rule for the drinking of wine at 
the passover (four cups of obligation) was generally in force at the time of Jesus. 
For our investigation this question is unimportant. 

4 Cf. Schlatter, Die Tage Trajans und Hadrians, 80f. 

5b. Pes. 116a (Billerbeck IV, 65); the same is found anonymously in j. Pes. 
10.37d. 9. 

6 Jub. 49.6, 9. 

7 On the date of Jubilees cf. S. Klein, ‘Palastinisches im Jubiläenbuch’, <DPV 
57 (1934), 16-27. 
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between the Shammaites and Hillelites;! Rabban Gamaliel I con- 
cerns himself with the passover haggadah, which grew out of Ex. 
12.26f.; 13.8;2 and the antiquity of the allel is guaranteed by another 
discussion between the Shammaites and the Hillelites,? by Philo* and 
by a Jerusalem proverb from the time before the destruction of the 
Temple.5 

What has been said above makes it clear that, if the Last Supper 
was a passover meal, Jesus spoke the word of interpretation over the 
bread in connection with the grace before the beginning of the main 
meal. Only at this point was a grace said over bread, since no bread 
was eaten with the preliminary course at a passover meal.® So far as 
the word of interpretation over the wine is concerned, this must have 
been spoken in connection with the grace (Mark 14.23: ‘having given 
thanks’) after the main meal, since according to Mark it was said 
after the breaking of bread (14.22) but before the passover hallel 
(14.26). This setting of these words is supported by two things to be 
found in Paul: the very archaic? ‘after supper’ (I Cor. 11.25) and the 
expression ‘the cup of blessing’® (I Cor. 10.16). Jesus, therefore, used 
the prayers before and after the main course of the passover meal to add his 
words of interpretation concerning the bread and the wine.® Both prayers of 
Jesus were preceded by the passover meditation; this is an important 
observation because it justifies the conclusion that the disciples were 
thereby prepared for the words of interpretation, in themselves 


1 Pes. 10.2, cf. Ber. 8.1, and above, p. 27 n. 2. 

2 Pes. 10.5. See above, p. 56. 

3 Pes. 10.6f. See above, p. 55 n. 1. 

4 De spec. leg. 2.148, ‘with prayers and hymns’; the word ‘hymns’ may well refer 
to the hallel, cf. Mark 14.26 par., ‘when they had sung the hymn’; see above, 
p. 55 0. 4. 

5j. Pes. 7.35b.36: ‘the Passa is only like an olive, and yet the hallel breaks 
through the roofs’, i.e. although each participant received a piece of meat no 
bigger than an olive, the jubilation of those holding the meal on the roofs was so 
great that the roofs collapsed—little strokes fell great oaks. The passover hallel is 
perhaps mentioned already in Isa. 30.29; II Chron. 30.21; Jub. 49.6; Wisd. 
18.9 (‘songs of praise of the fathers’ in the passover night). 

6 See above, pp. 49f. 

? See below, p. 121 n. 2. 

8 Because kos šel beraka (cup of blessing) is an established technical term for the 
cup of wine over which the grace after the meal was said; the evidence is given by 
Billerbeck IV, 628, 630f., further 58, 72. 

® So also Billerbeck IV, 75. The fact, therefore, that the bread word and the 
wine word occur together in both Mark and Matthew must not lead us to the 
conclusion that the one was spoken immediately after the other. Rather, this 
reflects the development of the Christian eucharistic liturgy (see below, pp. 121f). 
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puzzling. Jesus’ vow of abstinence came, as we shall see below, pp. 
160f., either at the very beginning of the meal (Luke 22.15f.) or at 
the taking of the first cup (Luke 22.17f.). 


%* * * 


In all of this we are not concerned, as is often claimed, with 
questions of only archaeological or chronological interest. It is much 
more a question of the setting of the Last Supper within the context 
of the Hezlsgeschichte. The relationship between the old covenant and 
the new, between promise and fulfilment, are brightly illuminated, if 
Jesus’ last meal was a passover meal. But above all we shall see that 
Jesus’ avowal of abstinence, the words of interpretation and the command to 
repetition first become fully understandable when they are set within the context 
of the passover ritual. It should also be emphasized, however, that the 
Last Supper would still be. surrounded by the atmosphere of the 
passover even if it should have occurred on the evening before the 
feast. 


i 


THE ACCOUNT OF THE LAST SUPPER 
WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK 
OF THE PASSION NARRATIVE 
AND AS INDEPENDENT TRADITION 


selves is best begun by discussing the problem of literary criticism: 
What is the position of the account of the Last Supper within 
the framework of the passion narrative as a whole? We start from: 


Ts INVESTIGATION OF the eucharistic words of Jesus them- 


A COMPARISON OF THE MARKAN PASSION NARRATIVE WITH 
THE JOHANNINE 


This comparison, which is intended to provide the standards for a 
literary-critical judgment of the accounts of the Last Supper, leads to 
three conclusions of fundamental importance for the literary criticism 
of the passion narrative. 

I. While John’s account of the ministry of Jesus shows only in- 
frequent parallels to the synoptic gospels,! the picture changes 
completely with the entry into Jerusalem, i.e. with the beginning of 
the passion narrative. The material in Mark, from the entry into 
Jerusalem to the empty tomb (Mark 11,1-16.8), is now found sub- 
stantially in John, if not in the same words or with the same details, 


1 Apart from individual sayings and isolated points of contact in subject-matter, 
John and the synoptics have no more than four pericopes in common up to the 
passion narrative: (1) the Baptist and the baptism of Jesus, Mark 1.2—-11 par. and 
John 1.19-34; (2) the miraculous draught of fish, Luke 5.1-11 and John 21.1-11; 
(3) the centurion at Capernaum, Matt. 8.5-13 par., Luke 7.1-10 and John 4.46-53; 
(4) the feeding of the multitude and the walking on the water, Mark 6.30-52 par. 
and John 6.1-21. Close similarities are shown by (5) the healing of the blind man, 
Mark 8.22-26 and John 9.1-7; and (6) Peter’s confession, Mark 8.29 (33) and 
John 6.69 (7of.). 
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at any rate with the same general themes. The passion narrative is 
thus clearly shown to be a very early cycle of tradition. 

Mark’s gospel itself supports this result. Chapters 1-10 are a 
secondary structure, not, as is frequently maintained, of individual 
stories and sayings, but of separate blocks of traditional material (see 
below, pp. gıf.) loosely connected together, but without a continuous 
chronological or topographical coherence. Chapter 11 begins a 
compact, purposeful and coherent narrative (the passion narrative) 
with precise geographical and temporal references, which as such 
has only one remote analogy elsewhere in the gospel, in the block of 
material in Mark 1.16-38. Both this agreement between John and 
the synoptics from the account of the triumphal entry onwards, 
doubly surprising after the preceding differences, and also the struc- 
ture of the Markan passion narrative in comparison with the remain- 
der of the gospel, prove that the passion narrative constitutes a coherent 
and very early block of the gospel tradition. 

2. We are led a step farther when we notice which sections within 
the present Markan passion narrative (11.1-16.8) have nothing even 
approximately corresponding to them in John. Three sections are missing 
from John’s gospel: (a) the cursing of the fig tree (Mark ı1.12-14) with 
its subsequent discussion (11.20-25); (b) the great collection of 
controversy stories (chapter 12) and the eschatological discourse 
(chapter 13); (c) the account of the preparation for the passover 
celebration (14.12-16). The accounts of the Last Supper itself 
(14.22-25) and of Gethsemane (14.32-42) do not belong here. It is 
true that they are not found in John, but John 18.1; 12.27; 18.11; 
14.31 show that he knew the Gethsemane tradition, and John 6.51c— 
58 shows that the same is true of the account of the institution of the 
Last Supper,! which he has omitted for special reasons.? 

It can hardly be an accident that these three sections missing from 
John can also be clearly recognized as expansions of the original 
narrative in their Markan setting. In connection with (a), the cursing 
of the fig tree (Mark 11.12-14) and the subsequent discussion (11.20- 
25), the different place which Matthew assigns them over against 
Mark is immediately obvious, although in view of the way in which 


1 Often the story of the feet washing (John 13.1-20) is also regarded as having 
reference to the Lord’s Supper, so recently by O. Cullmann, Early Christian Worship 
(SBT 10), London, 1953, 105-10; E. Lohmeyer, ‘Die Fusswaschung’, ZNW 38 
(1939), gof., even regards the pericope as a substitute for the synoptic report of the 
institution of the Last Supper. 

2 See below, p. 136. 
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Matthew frequently changes the order of Markan material this may 
not be too significant. More important is the fact that both are 
missing not only from John but also from Luke. Furthermore, 
literary-critical consideration of the Markan text shows traces of 
editorial work before the account of the cursing of the fig tree and 
both before and after the subsequent discussion: Mark 11.11 is a 
Markan connecting link;! Matthew and Luke are right in making the 
triumphal entry lead directly to the cleansing of the temple. Mark 
11,18b—19 shows itself in form? and content as one of the many Mar- 
kan summaries. Finally 11.27a is a connecting link;? John 2.18 
confirms the original connection between the cleansing of the temple 
and the question as to Jesus’ authority, a connection which first sup- 
plies a reference for the twice-repeated raöra (Mark 11.28), which in 
its present position has no such reference. But the decisive argument 
against the setting of the cursing of the fig tree and the subsequent 
discussion in the passion narrative is that these two things separate 
what clearly belongs together. For the regal entry, the cleansing of 
the temple and the question of Jesus’ authority form an indivisible 
whole. Not only is it a fact in the East that enthronement and resto- 
ration of the cult are closely connected as symbols of the new age and 
of Messianic authority,* but also in this particular situation, where 
Jesus is proclaimed king on his way to the temple, everything presses 
towards a conclusion on his arrival at the holy place, which to this day 
is the goal of all pilgrimages. All these observations lead to one and 
the same conclusion, that the original sequence—triumphal entry, 
cleansing of the temple, question about Jesus’ authority—has been 
disturbed at some later date by the insertion of the account of the 
cursing of the fig tree and of the subsequent discussion as read in 
Mark. 

(b) With regard to chapters 12 and 13, we have to begin from the 
fact that the whole of Mark’s gospel has arisen out of the combination 


1 V. 11a is repeated in 15a; wepıßlebauevos and of öwöexa (without an accom- 
panying pabnrai) are favourite Markan words, and the time reference in v. ııb is 
every bit as redactional as those in vv. 12 and 19 (on v. 19 see the next note). The 
redactional character of Mark 11.11, 19, 27a does not, of course, exclude the pos- 
sibility that the remark that Jesus used to leave Jerusalem in the evenings (see 
p. 55) is a valid historical reminiscence. 

2 Through the two words 8:dax7} and éxmopeveoPa:, which are favourite words with 
Mark. 

8 The plural ‘they came’ (v. 27a) disagrees with the singulars ‘he’ and ‘to him’ 
(twice) in 27b and 28, and addy is another of Mark’s favourite words. 

4 J. Jeremias, Jesus als Weltvollender (BFChTh 33.4), Gütersloh, 1930, 35-44. 
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of blocks of traditional material, a conclusion of fundamental impor- 
tance for the understanding of its composition.! One of these blocks 
of traditional material is to be found in the collection of controversy 
stories, chapter 12, and another is the collection of eschatological 
sayings of Jesus in chapter 13. It is characteristic of all the various 
blocks of tradition in Mark that they are only loosely connected to 
the whole. In our case the controversy about Jesus’ authority, Mark 
11.27b-33, clearly attracted the great complex of controversy stories, 
12.1-40,2 to which the apocalyptic discourse, chapter 13, was then 
added.? The fact that these two blocks did not originally belong to the 
passion narrative is borne out by the observation that they interfere 
with the close-knit structure of the story, which proceeds immediately 
from 11.15-33 to 14.1—2, for it was the cleansing of the temple which 
had as its direct consequence the plot to kill Jesus. 

(c) In Mark 14.12 the time reference comes as a surprise. Whereas 
14.1, ‘It was now two days before the Passover (Nisan 14) and the feast 
of Unleavened Bread (Nisan 15-21)’ is a perfectly correct reference, 
the matter is quite different with 14.12, ‘and on the first day of Un- 
leavened Bread, when they sacrificed the passover lamb’. Here Nisan 
14 1s included in the feast of Unleavened Bread (see above, p. 17). 


1 If Mark 1.1, like Matt. 1.1, “The book of the genealogy of Jesus Christ’, is a 
chapter heading, then the ‘of Jesus Christ’ is a subjective genitive (“How Jesus 
Christ began to preach the Gospel’); this heading would then cover Mark 1.1-15. 
The first obvious block of tradition is the day in Capernaum, 1.16-38, which section 
is characterized by the constant use of the name Simon, 1.16 (twice), 29, 30, 36. 
There follows: the collection of controversy stories, steadily increasing in violence, 
2.1-3.7a; the breach with the family, 3.20-35; the parables, 4.1-34; the cycle of 
miracle stories connected with the sea shore, 4.35—5.43; the rejection of the Gospel, 
6.1-32. In 6.34-7.37 and 8.1-26 there follow two parallel blocks of tradition. The 
crisis, 8.27-9.1, has been brought together under the catechetical themes of con- 
fession and discipleship in suffering. ‘This is followed by the events on the mount, 
9.2-29, and the great collection of sayings linked by catch-words and introduced 
by a passion prediction, 9.30-50. 10.1-31 is a catechetical collection of three stories 
of Jesus, concerned with the attitude to women, children and possessions. 10.32-45: 
suffering and discipleship. 

With 10.46 the passion narrative begins, into which two blocks of tradition have 
been introduced: 12.1-40, controversy stories; 13, apocalyptic discourse. 

2 12.41-44 has been added as a pendant to 12.40 because of the references to 
‘widow’ (vv. 40, 42). 

3 The addition of chapter 13 was probably occasioned by the identity of location 
(11.27 takes place ‘in the temple’, 12.35, the same; 12.41, Jesus is seated ‘opposite 
the treasury’; 13.1 he leaves the sanctuary). 

4 Following the OT usage (Num. 28.16f.; II Chron. 35.17), it was customary to 
distinguish between the passover and the feast of Unleavened Bread. Post-canonical 
evidence in Billerbeck I, 988 under ‘c’. 
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Even though G. Dalman’s verdict, ‘No Jew with even a little know- 
ledge of the Tora could have called the eve of the feast “the first day 
of the feast’’’,1 is too harsh (in learned discussions of Ex. 12.15, 18 the 
designation of Nisan 14 as ‘the first day of the feast’ is occasionally 
found),? still he is substantially correct. For these learned discussions 
should not be cited in support of Mark 14.12, rather should it be 
admitted that here we have either the faulty expression of a non- 
Jewish author or, much more probably, a mistranslation.? So the 
section Mark 14.12-16 is shown by the time reference to belong to a 
different stratum of tradition from 14.1, as it also is by the designation 
of the disciples: in verses 12, 13, 14, 16 they are called ‘the disciples’, 
as opposed to ‘the twelve’ in verse 17 (cf. 10, 20). Furthermore, as 
‘the twelve’ shows, verse 17 knows nothing of the despatching of the 
two disciples who, as verse 16 suggests, probably had to see to the 
slaughter of the lamb, its transport to the house, and its preparation 
(otherwise it would have to read ‘with the ten’).4 

All this leads us to an important conclusion. Both the comparison 
between the Markan and Johannine passion narratives on the one 
hand, and the literary criticism of the text of Mark on the other, lead 
to the conclusion that there was a stage in the development of the passion 
narrative when it contained in close succession perhaps® the triumphal entry, 
the cleansing of the temple, the question of Jesus’ authority, the announcement 
of the betrayal, the Last Supper, Gethsemane, the arrest, and so on. We will 
call this account the long account. 

3. Finally, a careful comparison of the sequence of events in the 
Markan and Johannine passion narratives leads us to a third con- 
clusion. Up to and including the Gethsemane story the arrangement 
of the material varies greatly: 


1 Dalman, Fesus-Feshua, 105. 

2 The witnesses are quoted above, p. 17 n. 2. 
3 Above, p. 18n. I. 

4 Lohmeyer, Markus, 300. 

'5 An exact determination, let alone a reconstruction of a written source, is quite 
impossible. It is simply a stage in the development of the oral tradition, which 
probably showed very marked local differences. An example of this process of 
development can be found in the account of the anointing at Bethany (Mark 
14.3-9). On the one hand, this belongs to the material which the Markan and 
Johannine passion narratives have in common, and is therefore a part of the passion 
narrative at a comparatively early stage. On the other hand, it can be shown to be 
an accretion, first because it disrupts the connection between Mark 14.1f. and rof., 
and secondly because its place is not fixed: in Mark it follows the triumphal entry, 
whereas in John it precedes it. 
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Mark ıı. 1-10 John 12.12-16 
15-17 2.13-17! 
24 14.13f.; 16.23 
28 2.181 
I4. 1-2, 3-9 11.47-53; 12.1-8 
10-11 cf. 13.2 
18-21 13.21-30 
26-31 18.1a; 16.32; 13.36-38 
32-42 18.1b; 12.27; 18.11b; 14.31 


From the arrest of Jesus onwards (Mark 14.43-50; John 18.2—11), by 
contrast, John agrees with the synoptic gospels in the arrangement of 
the material. This observation that the arrest of Jesus marks a distinct 
break in the tradition is supported by other evidence. Whereas up to 
the arrest of Jesus large portions of the material are not shared by 
Mark and John, this picture changes after the arrest; apart from some 
lesser incidents, dialogues, particular episodes and the like, the 
synoptic and Johannine accounts now run parallel without any 
larger portions in the one not found in the other. In particular, the 
fourth gospel keeps its own particular character, defined by the dis- 
courses, right up to the high priestly prayer (chapter 17); but from 
18.1ff. onwards, i.e. from the arrest of Jesus, there follows a con- 
tinuous narrative quite in the synoptic manner. 

These observations agree in leading to the conclusion that at a very 
early stage the passion narrative began with the arrest of Jesus (the short 
account).2 We can adduce evidence for the existence of such a short 
account: the early passion summary which constitutes the so-called 
third prediction of the passion has as the first of its eight parts the 
delivering up of Jesus to the chief priests and the scribes. This agrees 
with the witness of the other early summaries of the passion kerygma. 
Apart from the betrayal of Jesus they mention: the condemnation of 
Jesus by the Sanhedrin,‘ the delivering up to Pilate,5 the trial before 


1 The view advanced in the second edition of this work [ET, p. 66 n. 1. Transl.] 
that the setting of John 2.13—18 at the beginning of John’s gospel may be due to 
displacement of leaves, is one that I would no longer hold. The technical difficulties 
in which one becomes involved in the theory of the displacement of leaves in the 
fourth gospel are much too great for this, cf. Jeremias, roi «rA., TWNT VI 
(1959), 494. 1-28. 

2 On the basis of quite different considerations Bultmann, Tradition, 279, comes 
to this same conclusion. 

3 Mark 10.93f., cf. 9.31; Matt. 26.2. 

4 Mark 8.31; 10.33; Luke 17.25; Acts 4.11; 13.27. 

5 Mark 10.33; Luke 24.7, 20; Acts 2.23; 3.13; 7.52. 
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Pilate,! the mocking and scourging,? the crucifixion? and the burial4 
—ın no single instance does one of these early summaries begin with an 
event of the passion preceding the betrayal by Judas. Further, it 
should be noted that the traitor is introduced in Mark 14.43 with the 
words “Judas, one of the twelve’ as if he were as yet quite unknown to 
the reader, although he had already been designated in 14.10 as 
‘Judas Iscariot, who was one of the twelve’ (here with reason, since he 
had been mentioned before only in the list of the apostles, 3.19). In 
the Lukan passion narrative, which is independent of the Markan,® 
this new introduction of Judas is repeated at the beginning of the 
story of the betrayal: ‘the man called Judas, one of the twelve’ (Luke 
22.47). The phrase ‘the man called’ (ò Aeysuevos), which is very 
noticeable in the present context, seems to be the remains of what 
was once a new beginning ‘which was designed to introduce Judas, a 
person as yet unknown to the reader’.’ Finally, it is notable that in 
Mark and Luke the designation of the disciples as ‘disciples’ (uaßyrai) is 
not to be found in the account of the arrest of Jesus (as it is also not to 
be found in the following passion narrative). Whereas in the Geth- 
semane narrative we find ‘the disciples’ (Mark 14.32; Luke 22.45), 
Mark 14.47 has ‘those who stood by’, 14.50 ‘they all .. .’, Luke 
22.49 ‘those who were about him’, Jesus is therefore depicted ‘during 
the arrest as being in the midst of a group which is not specifically 
described’. This observation also points to a break in the narrative.® 
There can therefore be very little doubt but that there was an 
early stage of the passion narrative which began with the arrest of 
Jesus. 

The result of this comparison of the Johannine and Markan 
passion narratives is to give us an insight into the living growth of the 
tradition. If I Cor. 15.3b-5 is added to mark the initial stage, then 
the following stages in the growth of the tradition can be distinguished : 


1 Acts 3.13f.; 13.28. 

2 Mark 10.34; I Peter 2.23. 

8 Matt. 20.19; 26.2; Luke 24.7, 20; Acts 2.23, 36; 4.10; 5.30; 10.39; 19.29; 
I Cor. 1.17f., 23; 2.2; Gal. 3.1; I Peter 2.24. 

4 I Cor. 15.4; Acts 13.29. 

5 Also the expression ‘the Lord Jesus on the night when he was betrayed’ (I Cor. 
11.23) with which Paul begins his account of the Lord’s Supper shows that the 
betrayal at night belonged to the passion kerygma at an early time. 

6 See below, p. 99. 

? F. Rehkopf, Die lukanische Sonderquelle. Ihr Umfang und Sprachgebrauch (Wissen- 
schaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 5), Tübingen, 1959, 37. 

8 Rehkopf, op. cit., 57f. 
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(1) At the beginning of our knowledge stands the early kerygma I Cor. 
15.3b-5, originally drawn up in a Semitic language. 

(2) The second recognizable stage is the short account, beginning with 
the arrest of Jesus. 


(3) The third stage (the long account) is represented by the material 
common to all four gospels. The material is supplemented back 
to the triumphal entry. Further, the Peter tradition (Mark 
14.26-42, 53f., 66-72), known to all four gospels, is inserted. The 
narrative now contains in close succession the triumphal entry, 
the cleansing of the temple, the question about Jesus’ authority, 
the Last Supper with the announcement of the betrayal, the 
prophecy of the denial, Gethsemane, arrest of Jesus, trial before 
the Sanhedrin, denial of Peter, the story of Barabbas, the con- 
demnation by Pilate, the crucifixion, the empty grave. On the 
whole this long account may well represent a reliable account of 
the historical sequence of events. We have, however, no reason 
to assume that this third stage of the tradition ever attained 
written form. 


(4) The passion narrative was expanded by the addition of particular 
incidents and blocks of traditional material into the forms which 
we now have in the four gospels.? 


It goes without saying that these four stages are only milestones in a 
much more colourful and complicated development. 


THE ACCOUNTS OF THE LAST SUPPER 


The picture which we have just drawn on a large canvas is repeated 
on a smaller scale when the narratives of the Last Supper (Mark 
14.12-26; Matt. 26.17-30; Luke 22.7-39; John 13.1-30) are sub- 
jected to the detailed scrutiny of literary criticism. They are related 
blocks of tradition composed out of very diverse elements. 

This is especially clear in the case of Mark, who is closely followed 
by Matthew. The three sections of his account of the Last Supper 
belong to quite different strata of the tradition. (1) The preparation 
of the passover room (Mark 14.12-16 par.) is a late section, as we 


1 See below, pp. 101ff. 
2 The way in which this filling-out process took place can best be seen by means 
of a comparison of Matt. 21-28 with Mark 11-16. 
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have just seen,! that is not known to the long account. (2) The 
announcement of the betrayal at the supper (Mark 14.17-21 par.) is 
common to all four gospels and is therefore part of the long account.? 
Since Mark, Luke and John are independent of one another in their 
depiction of the announcement of the betrayal, the tradition that it 
took place at the Last Supper must be early. (3) When Mark and 
Matthew open the actual account of the Last Supper (Mark 14.22-25 
par.) with a secondary,® redundant introduction (Mark 14.22 ‘as 
they were eating’ competes with 14.18 ‘as they were at table eating’) ; 
when this account is unconnected with what precedes it in that it 
contains no reference to the preparations mentioned in verses 12-16; 
when Mark’s plain narrative style gives place to a solemn, stylized 
language which piles up participles and finite verbs;4 when words 
and constructions which Mark never uses elsewhere occur frequently® 
-—all this is to be explained quite simply by the fact that any account 
of the Last Supper had to revert at this point to the liturgical formula, 
the wording of which had long been fixed and everywhere established 
by its use in the cult. This reversion to a liturgical formula was also a 
matter of course for Luke,® and Paul confirms the antiquity of the 
formula. 

The Lukan account of the Last Supper (22.7-39) follows Luke’s 
special source from verse 14 onwards. Luke has so constructed his 
gospel that he has introduced four blocks of Markan material into 
this source, as the following survey shows: 


Lukan source Markan material 


I. Luke 1.1-4.30 — 
— 2. Luke 4.31-6.11 = Mark 1.21-3.6 


1 See above, pp. gaf. 

2 See above, p. 93. 

3 See below, p. 113 n. 4. 

. 4 Mark 14.22a, for instance, appears almost as if it were a liturgical rubric, see 
below, p. 113; ‘the fruit of the vine’ is an established liturgical expression; further 
evidence below, pp. 177f. nos. 8 and 10. The accounts of the feeding of the multi- 
tudes (Mark 6.41; 8.6) bear out this stylization, as has often been observed; 
especially the traitorous aùrd, Mark 8.7, shows that Mark has not composed the 
introduction to the account of the institution himself, 14.22, since this uses euAoyeiv 
absolutely (against N. Turner, ‘The Style of St. Mark’s Eucharistic Words’, 77S 
8 [1957], 108-11). 

5 Toôró &orw, mivew Ex, SiabyKnn, éxyeiv, Umep moAiv, oùkéri où ph, yernpa, dpytredos, 
ws. . . Grou, ev 7H Baoıdeia roô Geos. Note also the absence of the historic present, of 
which Mark is so fond (151 occurrences in the gospel). 

6 See below, p. 155. 
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Lukan source Markan material 


3. Luke 6.12-8.3 (except for 6.17- — 
19 = Mark 3.7-11a) 
— 4. Luke 8.4-9.50 = Mark 4.1-25; 
3-31-35; 4:35- 
6.44; 8.27-9.40 
5. Luke 9.51-18.14 — 
— 6. Luke 18.15-43 = Mark 10.13-52 
7. Luke 19.1-28 — 
— 8. Luke 19.29-22.13 = Mark 11.1-14.16 
g. Luke 22.14-24.53 — 


The fact that the ninth block, the one which interests us particularly, 
does not come from Mark but from Luke’s special source can be seen 
—apart from the fact of numerous variations from Mark in material, 
language and style!—from the following observation, fundamentally 
important for the analysis of Luke’s gospel: whenever Luke follows 
the Markan narrative in his own gospel he follows painstakingly the 
Markan order, pericope for pericope. Up to the passion narrative 
there are only two insignificant deviations: Luke 6.17-19; 8.19-21.2 
But in these two small sections it is not the case that Luke has changed 
the Markan order but rather that he has introduced two things from 
a section of Mark which he otherwise omits, Mark 3.7-35, at what 
seemed to him to be appropriate places.? Luke was therefore, in con- 
trast to Matthew, an enemy of rearrangement. Deviations in the order 
of the material must therefore be regarded as indications that Luke is 
not following Mark. Now, in the Lukan account of the Last Supper 
there are to be found a great many such deviations from the order of 
Mark: the ‘eschatological prospect’ is placed before the words of 
institution (22.15-18), the announcement of the betrayal (inciden- 
tally, correctly?) follows them (vv. 21-23); the lament over the 


1 Rehkopf, Die lukanische Sonderquelle. 

2K, oe Formgeschichte und synoptische Quellenanalyse (FRLANT 53), Göttin- 
gen, 1937, 97. 

3 H. Schürmann, ‘Die Dubletten im Lukasevangelium’, 2K Th 75 (1953), 339 
n. 9; Der Paschamahlbericht Lk 22, (7-14.) 15-18 (NTA 19. 5), Münster, 1953 
[= Paschamahlbericht], 2 n. 9; J. Jeremias, ‘Perikopen-Umstellungen bei Lukas ?’, 
NTS 4 (1957-8), 116f. 

4 It seems that the Markan tradition intends to make things easier in that it puts 
the announcement of the betrayal before the words of institution and so removes the 
traitor from participation in the Lord’s Supper itself. The change could also have 
been brought about by the influence of the eucharistic liturgy, which introduced 
the exclusion formula before the Eucharist (I Cor. 16.22; Did. 10.6, see below, 
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traitor (v. 22) precedes the speculations of the disciples (v. 23); the 
prophecy of the denial (vv. 33f.) comes before the departure to Geth- 
semane. These deviations in the order of the material show that the 
Lukan narrative from 22.14 onwards is no longer built upon a 
Markan basis but comes from Urlukas; only the preceding account of 
the preparation of the room (vv. 7-13) still belongs to the fourth block 
of Markan material.! We have therefore in Luke 22.1 4ff. an indepen- 
dent passion narrative which can be set beside Mark/Matthew and 
John. This conclusion, which will be confirmed when we come to the 
analysis of Luke 22.15ff.,2 is very important for our investigation. So 
far as the account of the Lord’s Supper in this source is concerned, it 
is characterized by the combination of the twofold eschatological 
prospect (vv. 15-18) and two eucharistic words (vv. rof.), in which 
we can detect the different origins of the two sections because of the 
change from Sefdpevos (v. 17) to AaBwy (v. 20), from the indefinite 
mornpiov (V. 17) to rò morýpiov (v. 20) and from the double elev (vv. 
15, 17) to the double Acywv (vv. 19, 20).2 The passover saying (vv. 


pp. 118, 254). But the regulation that the make-up of a passover fellowship should 
not be changed after the slaughter of its passover lamb (Billerbeck IV, 44f.), makes 
it very improbable that Judas left the group after the preliminary course. Further 
on Judas’s communion, see below, p. 237. 


1 The detailed evidence for the fact that Luke 22.7-13 is dependent upon Mark 
is offered by Schürmann, Paschamahlbericht, 75-110. He is wrong at only one point, 
in that he accounts the verse Luke 22.14 as Markan: Luke 22.14 and Mark 14.17 
have actually only one word in common, the word ‘and’. 

It is my opinion that Luke has incorporated the Markan material into his own 
and not vice versa. For this hypothesis at least one reason may be mentioned here. 
Wherever Luke reports a story in a form different from that of Mark (e.g. the 
preaching at Nazareth, Luke 4.16-30; the call of Peter, 5.1-11; the anointing, 
7.36-50; the greatest commandment, 10.25-28; the fig tree, 13.6-9, etc.), he has the 
relevant pericope in a context different from that in Mark (only the temptation 
story, 4.1-13, is in the same place as in Mark). In each of these cases Luke had the 
material before him in two different forms (the Markan and the divergent form in 
his own source), and in each case he prefers the form in his special source and 
abandons that of Mark. The striking thing in this is that Luke does not simply put 
his version in the place of the one in the text of Mark but rather brings it in at a 
quite different place. Since he is an enemy of rearrangement (see above in the text), 
this means that the pericopes in question must already have had their fixed positions when he 
came to know the gospel of Mark. On the problem of Proto-Luke cf. B. H. Streeter, 
The Four Gospels. A Study of Origins’, London, 1936, 201-22 (ch. VIII: Protoluke), 
and M. Dibelius’s review of the first edition of Streeter’s book (1924), TALZ 51 
(1926), cols. 73-77. 

2 See below, pp. 161f. 

8 Schiirmann, Paschamahlbericht, 47. 
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15-18) comes from the Palestinian tradition via the Lukan special 
source,! the words of interpretation (vv. 19f.) come, as we shall see 
below, pp. 155f., from the liturgical tradition. That the following 
section of sayings (vv. 24-38) is also diverse in origin is evident be- 
cause of, among other things, the change from the earlier address 
‘Simon’ (v. 31) to the later ‘Peter’ (v. 34), but it also can be seen by 
a comparison with the parallel texts.? 

Finally, John’s account of the Last Supper is composed of two 
elements, the feet-washing (13.1-20) and the announcement of the 
betrayal (13.21-30). The latter, as we know, formed part of the long 
account.3 The feet-washing, which is found only in John, receives a 
double interpretation in verses 6-11 and 12-20, which shows that the 
material already has a history behind it.4 Its early date is also shown 
by numerous semitisms.5 In conclusion, the farewell discourse motif 
(cf. Luke 22.24-38) has been greatly expanded (John 13.31-17.26). 

We obtain therefore the following picture: 


(1) The earliest part of the accounts of the Last Supper are the words 
of interpretation (Mark 14.22-24 par.), whose antiquity ap- 
proaches that of the early kerygma (I Cor. 15.3b-5). 


(2) The announcement of the betrayal (Mark 14.17-21 par.) is an 
original part of the long account; it is common to all four gospels 
and in the synoptics is firmly embedded in its context.® 


(3) Everything else is part early special tradition (so the avowal of 
abstinence, Luke 22.15-18; Mark 14.25; Matt. 26.29, and the 
feet-washing, John 13.1-20), part composition (so the Lukan 
table conversation, Luke 22.24-38) and part expansion (so the 
account of the preparation for the passover meal, Mark 14.12-16 


par., which has its analogy in Jesus’ miraculous foreknowledge, 
Mark 11.1-6). 


1 See below, pp. 16r1f. 

2Vv. 24-27, 33f. have parallels in Mark and Matthew, vv. 28-30 only in 
Matthew, vv. 31f., 35-38 are found only in Luke. The promise of judgment over 
the twelve tribes, which Matthew rightly has earlier (19.28), can hardly have come 
after the announcement of betrayal by one of the twelve, cf. T. W. Manson, The 
Church’s Ministry, London, 1948, 50 n. I. 

3 See above, p. 93. 

4 Cf. the searching analysis by Bultmann, Johannes, 351f. 

5 The evidence given by Bultmann, Johannes, 352 n. 3, can be extended, e.g., 
BaMew bdwp (v. 5): hittil mayim ‘to throw water’; ròv virrüpa: emphatic form with 
the sense of an indefinite state. 

6 Mark 14.1-2, 10-11 par. Cf. John 13.2. 
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THE ACCOUNT OF THE INSTITUTION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 
AS INDEPENDENT TRADITION 


That the account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper did 
actually circulate as an independent piece of tradition, as we have 
just suggested in our analysis of the Markan and Lukan accounts of 
the Supper, is confirmed by I Cor. 11.23-25. Paul here quotes the 
words: ‘For I received of the Lord what I also delivered to you’ (I 
Cor. 11.23). There should never have been any doubt that ‘to 
receive’ (wapadauBavew) and ‘to deliver’ (mapadıösvaı) represent the 
rabbinical technical terms kibbel min and masar le (P. Ab. 1.1ff., etc.),! 
so that I Cor. 11.23 says nothing other than that the chain of tradition 
goes back unbroken to Jesus himself.2 

Immediate proof of this is provided by I Cor. 15.1ff., where Paul 
similarly reminds the Corinthians of an old-established tradition, the 
kerygma, and in so doing uses the same terms ‘to deliver’ and ‘to 
receive’ (v. 3, ‘For I delivered . . . what I also received’). For it can 
be established on linguistic grounds that the kerygma here quoted 
(which runs from I Cor, 15.3b ‘Christ’ to v. 5 ‘twelve’ as is shown, 
e.g., by the syntactical break between vv. 5 and 6)3 was not formu- 
lated by Paul. Un-Pauline is (a) the phrase úrèp rôv apapridy judy, 
I Cor. 15.3 (‘for our sins’). In the Pauline epistles duapria (‘sin’) is to 
be found sixty-four times,* including three occasions in the Pastorals® 
and five times in Old Testament quotations.’ In the remaining fifty- 


1 Cf. G. Kittel, Die Probleme des palästinischen Spätjudentums und das Urchristentum 
(BWANT 3.1), Stuttgart, 1926, 63f.; Dibelius, Tradition, 21, 206 n.; A. Schlatter, 
Paulus, der Bote Jesu, Stuttgart, 1934, 320; W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, 
London, 1948 =? 1955, 248f.; E. Käsemann, ‘Anliegen und Eigenart der pauli- 
nischen Abendmahlslehre’, EvTh 7 (1947-8), 272, reprinted in E. Käsemann, 
Exegetische Versuche und Besinnungen I, Göttingen, 1960, 21: ET, “Ihe Pauline Doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper’, Essays on New Testament Themes (SBT 41), London, 
1964, p. 120. 

: 2 Schlatter, ibid.; Hupfeld, Abendmahlsfeier, 67; E. Stauffer, New Testament 
Theology, London, 1955, 300 n. 552. On ‘from the Lord’, I Cor. 11.23, cf. further 
below, pp. 202f. 

8 Up to v. 5 there are örı-clauses, from v. 6 onwards main clauses. Cf. A. von 
Harnack, ‘Die Verklärungsgeschichte Jesu, der Bericht des Paulus (I Cor. 15.3ff.) 
und die beiden Christusvisionen des Petrus’, Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1922, 62-80. 

4 Furthermore in variant readings at Col. 2.11; II Thess. 2.3. 

5 I Tim. 5.22, 24; II Tim. 3.6. 

6 Rom. 4.7 = Ps. 31.1 (LXX); Rom. 4.8 = Ps. 31.2 (LXX); Rom. 8.3, mepi 
äuaprias, ‘as a sin offering’ = Lev. 5.6 (LXX), etc.; Rom. 11.27 = Isa. 27.9 (LXX); 
I Thess. 2.16 = Gen. 15.16 (LXX). 
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six places dyapria is used fifty times in the singular and absolutely,! 
because sin is for Paul a personified power? (for a particular sin Paul 
uses dudprnua and mapárrwua). The six places where äuapria is used in 
the plural or with a genitive or a personal pronoun all show the 
influence of the general early Christian linguistic usage (I Cor. 15.3, 
the kerygma; I Cor. 15.17, reminiscence of the kerygma; Gal. 1.4, a 
christological formula; Rom. 7.5; Eph. 2.1; Col. 1.14), and are not 
specifically Pauline. Un-Pauline is (5) the expression ‘according to 
the scriptures’, I Cor. 15.3, 4, found nowhere else in Paul; he norm- 
ally says ‘as it is written’ or the like. Also not found elsewhere in 
Paul are: (c) the perfect passive eyyyepra:, which occurs only in I Cor. 
15.4 and, clearly under the influence of this passage, in verses 12-14, 
16f., 20, as also in the confessional formula II Tim. 2.8; (d) the report 
that Jesus rose on the third day, whereby the placing of the ordinal 
number after the noun (rf Nuepa Ti rpirn) occurs only here in Paul;? 
(e) j¢8n, found only in I Cor. 15.5-8 and in the confessional formula 
I Tim. 3.16; (f) the expression ‘the twelve’ (I Cor. 15.5, Paul 
normally says ‘the apostles’).4 But more can be said. There are, if not 
strict proofs, at any rate signs that the core of the kerygma is a transla- 
tion of a Semitic original.5 The evidence is as follows: 1. The text contains 
numerous semitisms: (a) the structure in synthetic parallelismus mem- 
brorum: 


that Christ died for our sins in accordance with the scriptures 
and that he was buried 
and that he was raised on the third day 
in accordance with the scriptures 
and that he appeared to Cephas, then to the twelve. 


One can see that the first and third that-clauses correspond to each 
other in length, in construction (verb, nearer definition, reference to 
scripture), in ending with ‘according to the scriptures’ and in being 


1 ‘I.e. without a genitive, or an expression equivalent to a genitive, indicating 
the person who commits or bears the sin’, E, Lohmeyer, ‘Probleme paulinischer 
Theologie III. Sünde, Fleisch und Tod’, ZNW 29 (1930), 2. 

2 Lohmeyer, op. cit., af. 

8 Eph. 6.2, évroA} zpwrn, is only an apparent exception, because mpdry here, as 
the absence of the article shows, is not an ordinal number but a designation of the 
commandment as ‘especially important’. 

4 Gal. 1.19 (I Cor. 9.5); II Cor. 11.5; 12.11. 

5 In ‘Artikelloses Xprords in I Cor. 15, 3b-5’, ZNW (in the press), I have clari- 
fied my position in view of some objections raised against it by H. Conzelmann 
and P. Vielhauer. 
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followed by a short that-clause (the second and fourth), the purpose 
of which is to warrant the reality of the preceding statement. Further 
indications of a Semitic original are (b) the absence of particles except 
kai; (c) the independence from the LXX of the reference to Isaiah 53 
(‘for our sins in accordance with the scriptures’) ;! (d) the adversative 
kai at the beginning of the third line (cf. ö&, Acts 13.30); (e) the plac- 
ing of the ordinal number after the noun in 77 apa rH rpirn, which is 
the only possible order in a Semitic language; (f ) the use of the word 
Oy instead of the more natural é¢dvn, which is to be explained by the 
fact that Hebrew nir’ah and Aramaic ’ithame have the double meaning 
‘he was seen’ and ‘he appeared’; (g) the introduction of the logical 
subject in the dative Knda after a passive verb, instead of the expected 
óró with the genitive.?2 These semitisms show that the kerygma was 
formulated in a Jewish-Christian milieu.? This is also suggested by the 
double reference to the Old Testament. 2. There are some features 
which do not possess an exact Hebrew or Aramaic equivalent, such as 
Kata Tas ypadas, ‘In accordance with the scriptures’, and the passive 
nyepOn, “he was raised’. Therefore we cannot say that the kerygma 
is a translation from a Semitic original in its present wording. It must 
have taken the shape it has now in a Greek-speaking environment. 
3. Yet it cannot have originated there. With Paul’s closing assertion, 
I Cor. 15.11, that his kerygma was identical with that of the first 
apostles, and with the independence from LXX of the reference to 
Isaiah 53 (see above under c), it is a safe conclusion that the core of 
the kerygma was not formulated by Paul, but comes from the Aramaic- 
speaking earliest community. 

Since Paul, as we have seen, speaks in I Cor. 11.23 exactly as in I 
Cor. 15.3 of ‘receiving’ and ‘delivering’, we may conclude that he 
owes the formulation of the account of the Lord’s Supper, just as he 
does that of the kerygma, to tradition. In fact, it can be shown that 


1 That the Hebrew text of Isa. 53 is presupposed can be seen from the fact that 
in LXX Isa. 52.13-53.12 úrép is not found. 

2 Notice also the Aramaic form of the name Cephas. However, the use of this 
form proves little in the present connection because Paul, although he sometimes 
uses Peter (Gal. 2.7, 8), prefers Cephas (Gal. 1.18; 2.9, 11, 14; I Cor. 1.12; 3.22; 
9.5 as well as in our passage, 15.5). 

3 Cf. Schlatter, Paulus, 395. 

4 Cf. also F. Biichsel’s review of M. Dibelius, Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums?, 
Tübingen, 1933, in TALBI 55 (1934), col. 98: ‘I Cor. 15.3 ff., where Cephas and 
James, the authorities of the primitive Church, are specially mentioned as witnesses 
of the resurrection, certainly belongs as to its contents, and probably also as to its 
form, to Jerusalem.’ 
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the account of the Lord’s Supper also has idioms foreign to Paul. Only in I 
Cor. 11.23-25 do we find in Paul zapadidooda: used absolutely, 
euxapıoreiv used absolutely to designate grace at table, «Adv without an 
object, xat elev, dvduvnots (twice), werd with infinitive used as a 
noun, Semveiv, rodro placed before the noun,? doarıs (only I Cor. 
11.25, 26).3 Still weightier is the observation that Paul elsewhere uses 
the central words of this account ‘the body of Christ’ in another 
sense. For ‘the body of Christ’ in Paul elsewhere designates not the 
earthly body of Jesus? but the community. (Even Rom. 7.4 uses the 
expression in this sense, for ‘through the body of Christ’ here means: 
‘through [your incorporation by baptism into] the body of Christ’.) 
Indeed, Paul connects the idea of the community as the body of 
Christ even with the eucharistic words, as I Cor. 10.16f. shows. This 
makes it even more clear that I Cor. 11.24 is couched in an idiom 
foreign to him. Here we really have to distinguish in Paul between 
‘Mishnah’ and ‘Gemara’. In the Gemara ‘body’ designates the 
community. The Mishnah is therefore pre-Pauline. 


Although it is certain that in the Pauline account of the Lord’s Supper 
we have a pre-Pauline formula before us, we must not overlook the fact 
that in Paul’s time its text was not yet completely fixed. At any rate, there 
are two places at which we have to reckon with the possibility that here we 
have changes which Paul has introduced into the text: the positioning of a 
prepositional attribute with an article after the noun, rò úrėp úpðr, I Cor. 
11.24, isa characteristically Pauline idiom,’ and the placing of the personal 
pronoun before the noun which we find twice in the words of interpretation 
in Paul (v. 24: roiré pov Eorıv TO o@pa and v. 25: èv TÔ eu@d aipart) and 
not at all in the other accounts, may also come from him.8 


Since we can see also in both Mark and Luke that the account of 
the institution comes from a separate tradition, we may conclude 
that this circulated in the whole of the Early Church, down to the 


1 Schürmann, Einsetzungsbericht, 10, 50f. 

2 Schürmann, Einsetzungsbericht, 12. 

8 Cf. E. Lohmeyer, ‘Vom urchristlichen Abendmahl [I]’, TAR 9 (1937), 184. 

4 For this he uses other expressions, e.g., ‘the body of his flesh’ (Col. 1.22). 

5 Hupfeld, Abendmahlsfeier, 78f. 

6 This most apposite comparison was suggested by J. Hering, Le Royaume de 
Dieu et sa venue?, Neuchätel, 1959, 224.n. 1. 

? This is shown by Schürmann, Einsetzungsbericht, 24-26. For the evidence see 
below, p. 167. 

8 Schürmann, Einsetzungsbericht, 40f. Paul is fond of the possessive adjective éds 
(twenty-three times). 
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time of the composition of the gospels, as an independent liturgical 
tradition. It was formulated in the very earliest period; at any rate 
before Paul, since the version found in Paul could be shown to be a 
pre-Pauline formula. 

For our purposes the most important result gained in this second 
section is that by means of literary critical analysis the independence 
and antiquity of the tradition of the eucharistic words of Jesus has 
been brought out, a result which will receive support from quite 
different considerations, Another significant result is that the accounts 
ofthe Last Supper in the four gospels, as we have them today, can be 
seen to represent the result of a living process of growth in the 
tradition. 


Ul 


THE INFLUENCE OF WORSHIP UPON THE 
TRANSMISSION OF THE EUCHARISTIC 
TEXTS 


institution was transmitted as independent tradition turns our 
attention to the Sitz im Leben of this tradition: the eucharistic 
practice of the Early Church. 


[is ESTABLISHMENT OF the fact that the account of the 


THE USE OF THE ACCOUNT OF THE INSTITUTION AT 
THE EUCHARIST 


As he cites the account of the institution Paul adds a sentence: ‘For 
as often as you eat this bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the 
Lord’s death until he comes’ (I Cor. 11.26), Because of the preceding 
‘for’, ‘you proclaim’ must be understood as indicative, as is generally 
accepted; the verb (xarayyéAXew) means ‘to proclaim’ and designates 
the ‘proclamation, announcement of a completed event’,! whereby 
the general usage suggests a proclamation in words.? Paul therefore 
establishes that in Corinth at every Eucharist (‘as often as’) the death 
of the Lord is proclaimed. An indication of how this ‘proclamation of 
the death of Jesus’ was carried out is gained when one observes that 
in Symmachus (Ps. 39[40].6) xarayyé\Aew represents the Hebrew 
higgid.? This verb is used for the recitation of the exodus credo, Deut. 
26.5-9, at the passover.4 If we may understand ‘the proclamation of 


1 J. Schniewind, dyyeAia xrA.. TWNT I (1933), 70.5. 

2 Schniewind, op. cit., 70.23-71.6. 

8 The correspondence of these two verbs was noted by G. H. Box, ‘The Jewish 
Antecedents of the Eucharist’, JTS 3 (1901-2), 365 n. 1. More recently, D. Jones, 
‘dvduvnows in the LXX and the Interpretation of 1 Cor. XI.25’, JTS 6 (1955), 188f. 

4 Following Deut. 26.3, higgadti. Cf. Daube, New Testament and Rabbinic 
Judaism, 5. 
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the death of the Lord’ at the Eucharist in an analogous manner, then 
it must have had the form of a recitation of the words of interpretation 
followed by an exposition.! In fact, we have in the New Testament 
an example of a eucharistic quotation with a following interpretation, 
John 6.51c—58. 

Although the fourth gospel, in contrast to the synoptics, does not 
report the institution of the Lord’s Supper in the context of its pas- 
sion narrative, it is none the less not completely silent about the 
Supper, but devotes a passage to it in the discourse on the bread of 
life, John 6. This passage (6.53-58) is prepared for by the clause 
6.51c, with which the discourse suddenly and surprisingly proceeds 
from an interpretation of the bread of life related to the person of 
Jesus to one related to his flesh. Because of its vocabulary, which 
comes from the language of the sacrament, the section 6.51c, 53-58 
differs so radically from the preceding discourse that it appears to be 
quite alien to it. For this reason it has been widely accepted as a 
redactional insertion into the fourth gospel, a view formerly also 
shared by the present author. But it is so thoroughly Johannine in 
style? that one cannot deny that it comes from the evangelist; its 
special characteristics in comparison with the context in which it is 
set in the fourth gospel can be adequately explained by taking into 
account the fact that John may well have used traditional eucharistic 
expressions (perhaps even an actual eucharistic homily). 

The fact that in John 6.51c-58 traditional eucharistic material has 
been used is confirmed by an observation made by J. H. Bernard in 
1928. He recognized that we have in John 6.51¢ an independent version of 
Jesus’ word of interpretation over the bread.* One needs only to set John 
6.51c and I Cor. 11.24b side by side to be convinced of the correct- 
ness of this insight: 


1 Cf. for the liturgical use of Jesus’ words of interpretation at the Eucharist 
Justin, Apol. I 66.2, rnv ôe? etyis Adyov rod map’ aùroô euxapıormdetcav tpodiv, “the 
food consecrated by the word of prayer coming from him’. E. R. Hardy translates 
similarly in C. C. Richardson, Early Christian Fathers (The Library of Christian 
Classics I), London, 1953, 286; others refer Adyos to Christ as the logos who 
descends at the epiklesis, cf. J. Quasten, Monumenta eucharistica et liturgica vetustissima 1 
(Florilegium Patristicum 7), Bonn, 1935, 18 n. 1. 

2 E. Ruckstuhl, Die literarische Einheit des Johannesevangeliums (Studia Friburgensia 
N.F. 3), Freiburg (Switzerland), 1951, 220-71. 

3 J. Jeremias, ‘Joh 6, 51c-58—redaktionell ?’, ZNW 44 (1952-3), 256f. 

4 J. H. Bernard, Gospel according to St John 14, Edinburgh, 1953 (=! 1928), clxx 
f.; E. Lohmeyer, ‘Vom urchristlichen Abendmahl [ITI]’, TAR 9 (1937), 308; N. 
Johansson, Det urkristna nattvardsfirandet, Lund, 1944, cf. L. Fendt, TALZ 73 (1948), 
col. 35. 
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John 6.516 I Cor. 11.246 
the bread which I will give this 

is my flesh is my body 

for the life of the world which is for you 


It can be seen that the structure and content of the sentence is the 
same in both cases. John has only expanded it paraphrastically at 
the beginning and at the end. The whole sequence of thought in the 
discourse on the bread of life now becomes clearer: its conclusion 
(6.53-58) is a eucharistic homily, the theme of which is introduced by 
the word of interpretation to the bread (6.51c). John therefore, 
although he does not mention the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
introduces the word of interpretation to the bread in the context of a 
discourse by Jesus, without it thereby (as the history of the research 
shows) becoming immediately evident as such. 

That we have in John 6.51c the Johannine version of Jesus’ word 
of interpretation over the bread is an observation that will still concern 
us later. In this connection the point is that in John 6.51c, 53-58 we 
meet with a sequence of word of interpretation and its exposition. 
For here, we may assume, we have an example of the way in which 
the ‘proclamation of the death of the Lord’ was carried out at the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper (I Cor. 11.26). 

The use of the account of the institution at the Eucharist had two 
consequences. On the one hand, the liturgical usage influenced the 
formulation of the accounts of the Lord’s Supper (we can explain in 
this way a good many of the variations in form with agreement in 
substance which we find in the accounts of the institution); on the 
other hand, there was an ever-growing concern to protect from pro- 
fanation the sacred formula which was used in the celebration. These 
two consequences must be examined more exactly. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE LITURGY ON THE FORMULATION OF 
THE EUCHARISTIC WORDS 


The liturgical use of the accounts of the institution at the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper has influenced in many ways both the 
composition of its setting and the formulation of the words of institu- 
tion themselves. 


(a) The ritual of grace at table before and after the meal 


Common to all the accounts of the Lord’s Supper is the detailed 
description of the action of Jesus in connection with the bread, using 
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three verbs (‘he took the bread, blessed, broke’) which we know, 
from the rabbinical literature, as technical terms for the grace at table 
before the meal.! In the case of the passover meal this grace was spoken 
at the beginning of the main meal, which followed upon the pre- 
liminary course and the first part of the passover liturgy.? The pater- 
familias arose from his reclining position, took, as he sat,? a cake of 
unleavened bread (‘he took bread’, Paul; ‘taking bread’, Mark/- 
Matt./Luke)4 and recited the blessing (‘having said the blessing’, 
Mark/ Matt.; ‘having given thanks’, Paul/Luke)5 over it ‘for all’® 
(i.e. in the name of all). This blessing runs: ‘Praised be thou, O Lord, 
our God, king of the world, who causes bread to come forth from the 
earth’.” It is, however, very probable that Jesus gave this daily 
blessing a form of his own.’ The table companions made this blessing 
their own by saying ‘Amen’. Only after the amen had been said® did 
the paterfamilias break from the cake (‘he broke’, Paul/Mark/Matt./- 
Luke)10 a piece at least the size of an olive!! for each participant and 
give it to him (‘gave it to them’, Mark/Luke; ‘giving it to the disci- 
ples’, Matt.) it had to be passed from hand to hand to reach the 
more distant guests. Lastly, he broke a piece for himself and ate it, 
thus giving the table companions the sign to eat theirs too.!? During 
the distribution, which normally took place in silence,13 Jesus spoke 
the words of interpretation.}4 

The words introducing the word of interpretation over the wine (I 
Cor. 11.25a; Mark 14.23a; Matt. 26.27a; Luke 22.20a) describe the 


1 See below, p. 174 nn. 3, 4; p. 176. n. 3. 

2 See above, pp. 85f. 3 b. Ber. 51 b. 

4 In connection with the passover unleavened bread at the time of Jesus, we are 
not to think of the usual thin, hard-baked massot we know today; rather it could be 
as thick as the breadth of a hand (j. Pes. 2.29b.59f.), which indicates that it was soft 
bread. 

5 On ‘give thanks’ (edxapiorjoas) see below, pp. 113f. and 175. 6 Ber. 6.6. 

? Ber. 6.1. It seems that a special word of praise over the unleavened bread was 
added at the passover meal. 

8 This conclusion is suggested as much by the Lord’s prayer as by the early 
Christian graces: Did. 9-10. So now also J. P. Audet, ‘Literary Forms and Contents 
of a Normal Evyapioria in the First Century’ in Studia Evangelica (TU 73), Berlin, 
1959, 650. 

° b. Ber. 47a. 

10 In view of what was said above, n. 4, about the unleavened bread we are 
to think of tearing off rather than actually breaking (cf. also Dalman, Jesus- 
Jeshua, 137£.) ; incidentally, in the East bread is never cut with a knife. 

11 j. Ber. 6.10a.51; b. Ber. 37b. 12b. Ber. 47a; j. Ber. 6.10.58. 

13 Dalman, Fesus-Jeshua, 139. 

14 This is shown most clearly by the word ‘take’ Mark 14.22. 
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rite of thanksgiving after the meal (‘after supper’, Paul/Luke) as it was 
carried out when wine had been drunk. The paterfamilias arose again! 
from his reclining position and, having taken the cup of watered 
wine? out of the hand of the one serving at table,3 spoke, as he sat,4 
the exhortation-blessing which still today lives on in our eucharistic 
liturgies:5 ‘Let us praise the Lord, our God, to whom belongs that of 
which we have partaken’, and the table companions replied ‘Praised 
be our God for the food we have eaten’.* Then he took the ‘cup of 
blessing’ (I Cor. 10.16) in his right hand,’ held it a hand’s breadth 
above the table (‘taking’)® and with his eyes on the cup? said the 
grace ‘for all’10 (i.e. in the name of all). At the time of Jesus this grace 
was probably worded as follows: 


(1) ‘Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, king of the universe, who 
feedest the whole world with goodness, with grace and with 
mercy.’ 

(2) ‘We thank thee, O Lord, our God, that thou hast caused us to 
inherit a goodly and pleasant land.’ 


(3) ‘Have mercy, O Lord, our God, on Israel, thy people, and on 
Jerusalem, thy city, and upon Zion, the dwelling place of thy 
glory, and upon thy altar and upon thy temple.!! Blessed art thou, 
O Lord, thou who buildest Jerusalem.’!2 


The table companions made this prayer their own by saying ‘Amen’.13 
After this Jesus—apparently himself not drinking, contrary to cus- 


1 See above, p. 109. 2 See below, p. 221 n. 1. 3 See below, p. 162. 
4b. Ber. 51b. 5 See below, pp. 116f. 

6 Ber. 7.3; b. Ber. 50a. The two formulae varied slightly according to the 
number of the participants, cf. p. 117 n. 2. 

? According to b. Ber. 51a the cup is lifted up with both hands and then held in 
the Den: hand. 

j. Ber. 7.11c.63f.; b. Ber. 51a, b. Of. V. Kurrein, ‘Die Genuss-Symbolik in den 
is Bräuchen (11), MGWF 67 (1923), 263. 

® Kurrein, ibid. 19 Ber. 6.6 

11 Concerning the ancient additional passover prayer which was inserted into the 
third benediction, see below, p. 252. 

12 L. Finkelstein, “The Birkat Ha-Mazon’, JQR 19 (1928-9), 211-62, has 
collected the widely scattered evidence for the various forms of the grace after the 
meal and by means of a careful analysis has reconstructed the text quoted as 
presumably the earliest. At about 120 Bc the triad of benedictions was firmly 
established, cf. the triad of benedictions after the meal of Abraham, Jub. 22.6-9. 
(The fourth benediction was only decided upon at Jamnia after ap 100, cf. 
Finkelstein, op. cit., 217f., 221f.; C. Albeck, ‘Die vierte Eulogie des Tischgebets’ 
m 78 [1934] 430-7.) 

er. 
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tom!—passed the cup round and spoke the word of interpretation 
as it circulated.? 


(b) The development of a Christian liturgical language 
That all the accounts are concerned with the ritual that we have just 
depicted, is shown by the material which all four of them have in 
common (see the italicized words in the following table). They none 
the less vary characteristically in the details of their formulation. 


I Cor, 11.23-25 Luke 22.19f. Mark 14.22-24 Matt. 26.26f. 


6 kvpıos "Imooös Kal Kat Eodıövrwv eodıövrwv dé 
aurav aurav 
the Lord Jesus and and asthey as they were 
were eating eating 
ev TH vurri 
on the night 
N) mapedidoro 
when he was 
delivered up 
EAaßev aprov Aaßwv aprov AaBwy aprov AaBav 6 *Inaots 
aprov 
took bread taking bread taking bread Jesus taking bread 
Kal edyapıoryoas eùyapıorýoas evAoycas Kat evrAoynoas 
and having given having given having said and having said 
thanks? thanks? the blessing the blessing 
éxAacev éxAacev éxAacev éxAacey 
broke (it) broke (it) broke (it) broke (it) 
Kal €OwKev Kal €OwKev kal Sovs 
and gave (it) | and gave (it) and giving (it) 
avrots adrois rots pabnrais 
to them to them to the disciples 
Kai elırev Aeywv kai elıev elnev 
and said saying and said said 


1 See below, pp. 208f. This is also perhaps suggested by the otherwise superfluous 
words ‘and they all drank of it’ in which the word ‘all’ (adres) is in the Greek placed 
in an emphatic position at the end of the sentence (xai émov €£ adrod mávres). 

2 See above, pp. 87, 109. | 

3 [edyapiorjoas. This is an aorist participle and the above translation is an 
attempt to represent the force of this participle in English, cf. RSV ‘when he had 
given thanks’ and NEB ‘after giving thanks to God’. Transl.] 

4 [etAoyjoas. Again, this is an aorist participle and the above translation is an 
attempt to represent the force of this participle in English; it is the NEB translation 
of this word. The RSV, in view of its translation of edyaprorjoas (previous note), is 
inconsistent here and has ‘and blessed’, Transl. ] 
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I Cor. 11.23-25 Luke 22.19f. Mark 14.22-24 Matt. 26.26f. 
woavTws Kal To mToTýpiov|) Kat Aaßwv Kat Aaßav 
in the same way and the cup and taking and taking 
Kal TO TOTHpLoVv woauTws MOTH ptov TOT pLov 
also the cup in the same (the) cup (the) cup 
way 
pera TÒ deımvfoaı = eT a TO 
Seurrvjoat 
after supper after supper 
edyapıoryoas Kal edyapıorncas 
having given and having given 
thanks thanks 
edwKev eOwKev 
he gave (it) he gave (it) 
adrois avrois 
to them to them 
Kal émtov €E 
avrod mavres 
and they all 
drank of it 
Aeywv Acywv Kat elıev Adywv 
sayıng saying and he said saying 
adrois 
to them 


An analysis of the variations shows the influence of the liturgical 
usage everywhere at work. In Paul! the introductory words ‘the Lord 
Jesus on the night when he was delivered up took bread, and having 
given thanks, he broke (it) and said’ (I Cor. 11.23f.) have a solemn 
ring. The very first words are liturgical, for the phrase ‘the Lord 
Jesus’ is not used in narrative; it is therefore not found in any of the 
gospels,2 but rather belongs to the liturgical confessional formulae 
(I Cor. 12.3; Rom. 10.9). Standing as it does as a pendant phrase at 
the very beginning of the sentence, it almost has the force of a pro- 
clamation. The following ‘in the night when he was delivered up’ is 
also liturgical, for it is not a mere chronological statement.? The verb 
‘delivered up’, used absolutely, refers to an action of God; the 
passive is thus a circumlocution for the divine name, as in Rom. 4.25. 


1 Cf. to what follows E. Lohmeyer, ‘Vom urchristlichen Abendmahl [I]’, TAR 9 


(1937), 184f. 
2 It is first found in [Mark] 16.19 as a variant reading. 


3 See above, p. 74 n. 4. 
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We are to understand it as ‘on the night when God delivered him up’, 
and we cannot fail to hear the echo of Isaiah 53. The concluding 
detailed description of the rite of grace at table with its three verbs 
(‘took bread and having given thanks broke’) has exactly the charac- 
ter of a liturgical rubric. In the use of the verb ‘to give thanks’ 
(edxapıoreiv), instead of ‘to bless’ (edAoyeiv)! which we would expect in 
this context (grace before the meal), we have the first example in the 
New Testament? of that Graecizing which caused the Lord’s Supper 
to come to be known as the Eucharist. The concise ‘in the same way 
also the cup’, with which Paul introduces the word over the cup, 
sounds like an instruction for the celebrant, and the use of the article 
before ‘cup’ (noticeable in contrast to ‘bread’ in v. 23, which does 
not have the article) refers to the ritual ‘cup of blessing’ (I Cor. 10.16). 

In Mark the passage begins with a genitive absolute (kai éoOidvrwv 
abrav, ‘and as they were eating’, Mark 14.22) which competes 
with Mark 14.183 and is probably secondary.* This redundant begin- 
ning betrays a seam in the text; it incorporates the liturgical account 
into the narrative of the passion, and is therefore a redactional 
connecting link. The action of Jesus is described by Mark with the 
same three verbs as by Paul, but Mark has the earlier5 ‘having said 
the blessing’ (edAoyjoas). As a fourth verb ‘and he gave (it) to them’ 
is added, strengthening the impression that this is a liturgical rubric. 
The introduction to the word over the cup is, in contrast to Paul/- 
Luke, phrased in ceremonial liturgical language, using five verbs 
(‘and taking . . . to them’); it is clear that it is an imitation of the 
introduction to the word over the bread, an instance of the tendency 
towards the development of ‚parallels which is so extraordinarily 
characteristic of the accounts of the institution. 

The Matthaean account keeps closely to Mark. However, the addi- 
tion of ‘Jesus’ and ‘the disciples’ (Matt. 26.26) gives the introduction 
the character of a new beginning,® and because of this the liturgical 
tone of the whole becomes even more marked. In connecting Aaßwv 

1 See below, p. 178. 

2 Later instances are Mark 8.6; Matt. 15.36; Luke 22.17, 19; Acts 27.35; John 
6.11, 23; Did. 9.1; 10.1. 

8 See above, p. 97. 

4 The originality of the simple ‘and taking’ is borne out not only by Luke 22.19, 
but also Mark 6.41; 8.6; 14.23 par. Matt. 26.27; Luke 24.43; Acts 27.35, cf. 
Schürmann, ‘Lk 22, ıgb-20 als ursprüngliche Textiiberlieferung’, Biblica 32 
(1951), 385; Einsetzungsbericht, 44. It should be added that the genitive absolute is 


unknown in Semitic languages (see below, p. 184). 
5 See below, p. 175 n. 4. € Lohmeyer, op. cit., 177. 
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(‘taking’) and edAoyjoas (‘having said the blessing’) by «ai (‘and’) and 
in substituting dovs (‘giving’) for &öwxev (‘gave’), the whole emphasis is 
laid upon the breaking of the bread: the xAdots roô dprov (‘breaking 
of the bread’) has become the essential feature of the first act. 

Luke shows affinity to the Pauline account in the introduction to 
the word over the cup, and to both the Pauline and Markan accounts 
in the introduction to the word over the bread. The affinities, which 
extend into the details, show that the liturgical language is becoming 
firmly established. In connection with the bread Luke has (22.198) 
‘to give thanks’ (instead of ‘to say the blessing’) as does Paul; he has 
the same verb in 22.17: this is influence of the Christian liturgical 
language, in which the Graecizing first found in Paul was rapidly 
adopted. 

In the variations between the four introductions which we have 
discussed we do not find for the most part literary corrections by the 
four authors, but rather the reflection of liturgical development. 

So far as Jesus’ words of interpretation are concerned, the detailed 
comparison which we shall undertake below, pp. 164-173, will also 
show the same influence of the liturgical usage everywhere at work. 
It is to be seen in the emergence of the command to repeat the rite, 
which in Paul even appears twice; in the commands to action (‘eat’, 
‘drink’) ; in the change of the third person (‘many’) into the form of 
direct address (‘you’), which changes a statement into a formula of 
distribution; in clarifications, expansions and in references to the 
scriptures. Also the avoidance of semitisms, which to the Gentile- 
Christians were strange and in part unintelligible, and the concern to 
avoid possible misunderstandings must have been particularly im- 
portant in the case of a text used liturgically. But of all the influences 
of the liturgical usage on the text the most enduring was the one we 
have not yet mentioned in this summary, namely the tendency to 
make parallel the word over the bread and the word over the cup. In 
the subsequent period, too, this tendency has been strongly at work, 
as is shown by the history of the eucharistic liturgies. 


(c) The diminishing of references to the passover 


Already on p. 67 we have seen that the use of the account of the 
institution at the Eucharist had as a consequence the diminishing of 


1 See above, p. 113 n. 2. Further, in Luke 22.19a we find Aéywy (‘saying’) in 
place of elev (‘he said’, Mark/Matt./Paul), a smoothing of the style into conformity 
with the Aéywv of Luke 22.20 which at the same time betrays the oft-noted tendency 
towards parallelization. 
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references to the passover; and the way in which Pes. 10 portrays the 
passover had confirmed the assumption that texts which become 
significant in liturgical practice have a tendency to relegate to the 
background that which is no longer practised, or no longer prac- 
ticable, in order to concentrate attention on the continuing ritual. In 
exactly the same way the descriptive elements in the accounts of the 
institution (the frame of the words of interpretation) show no interest 
in historical details, beyond those which are necessary to the liturgy 
itself. This conclusion applies also to the introductory words I Cor. 
11.23b, which at first glance create an impression to the contrary; we 
saw above, p. 113, that they are more than merely a bare chrono- 
logical reference, they contain a significant theological statement. 
The freeing of the account of the institution from the concrete 
historical situation makes it timeless and brings to expression those 
elements whose validity transcends time. 


(d) The celebration sub una 


The Christian communities, whose members were mostly from the 
poorer strata of society, did not always have wine available. It is 
possible that at several places we have traces of a celebration in one 
kind (sub una): in the designation of the Eucharist as xAdots roô dprov 
(‘the breaking of bread’), «Ady dprov (‘to break bread’); in the limit- 
ing clause ‘as often as you drink it’ which Paul adds to the word over 
the wine (I Cor. 11.25); and in the absence of the command to repeat 
the rite in connection with the wine in the Lukan account (Luke 
22.20; different in Paul). 

If the limitation to the bread of the command to repeat the rite in 
the Lukan account represents the earliest stage of the Pauline-Lukan 
tradition,? then one must go a step farther and conclude that celebra- 
tion sub una not only was frequent in the earliest period but was. 
actually the rule. This would agree very well with our conclusion that 
the earliest Christian meal celebrations were a continuation of the 
table fellowship of Jesus with his disciples,’ for it is certain that wine 
was not usually drunk on these occasions.4 


(e) The separation of the Eucharist from the meal proper 


At the Last Supper itself the action with the bread and the wine 
surrounded the meal proper; the clearest evidence for this are the 


1 See above, p. 52 n. 3. See below, p. 249. 3 See above, p. 66. 
4 See above, p. 52. 
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words ‘in the same way also the cup after supper’ (I Cor. 11.25). A 
quite different picture is, however, to be found in the middle of the 
second century: the two eucharistic actions have now come together 
and stand independently beside the meal proper, now called the 
Agape (earliest witness: Jude 12), The actual position of the Eucharist 
now varies: according to the Ethiopic text of the Epistula Apostolorum 
(AD 140-70)! the Eucharist follows the Agape; according to the 
Coptic text the Eucharist precedes the Agape;? according to Justin 
the Eucharist, separated from the Agape, is celebrated on Sunday 
morning.’ The first of these arrangements (Agape-Eucharist; 
Eucharist-Agape; complete separation of the two) is the earliest. 
That the Eucharist was at first held following the meal proper can be 
seen from the three-part dialogue which from the early period intro- 
duced the celebration of the Eucharist. This runs, according to the 
Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus :4 


Bishop: The Lord be with you. 
People: And with thy spirit. 
Bishop: Lift up your hearts.’ 
People: We have them with the Lord. 
Bishop: Let us give thanks unto the Lord. 
People: [Itis] meet and right. 
Bishop: We render thanks unto thee, O God, through thy Beloved 
Child Jesus Christ. . . 


1 Ethiopic text published by L. Guerrier, Le Testament en Galilée de Notre- 
Seigneur Jésus-Christ (Patrologia Orientalis 9.3), Paris, 1913; Coptic and Ethiopic 
text with a German translation by C. Schmidt-I. Wajnberg, Gespräche Jesu mit 
seinen Jüngern nach der Auferstehung. Ein katholisch-apostolisches Sendschreiben des 2. 
‚Jahrhunderts (TU 43), Leipzig, 1919. A German edition according to both versions 
by H. Duensing, Epistula Apostolorum (KIT 152), Bonn, 1925. [English translation 
of the Ethiopic text by G. Horner, The Statutes of the Apostles, London, 1904.] 

2 Epist. Apost. 15 (26) (Eth. Guerrier 198 [ch. 26]; Schmidt 54.5f. Copt. Schmidt 
55.9f.). Cf. Duensing, op. cit., 13; Horner, op. cit., 158. 

8 Justin, Apol. I 67.3-7. 

4 On the involved textual tradition of Hippolytus’ Apostolic Tradition, usually 
called ‘Church Order’, see Jeremias, Infant Baptism, 13f. 

[Prof. Jeremias now quotes the Greek text according to the retranslation into 
Greek from the Latin, Ethiopic and Syriac texts by H. Lietzmann, Messe und 
Herrenmahl (Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte 8), Bonn, 1926, 158 (= Mass and 
Lord’s Supper, 125). We give the English version from G. Dix, Apostolic Tradition of 
St Hippolytus, London, 1937, 7. Transl. ] 

5 Not ‘to leave the travail of the world’ (Lietzmann, Mass and Lord’s Supper, 
187), but: to meet the coming Lord! 
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This prayer is followed by the account of the institution with the 
words of interpretation over the bread and the wine. We are con- 
cerned with the fifth line (‘let us give thanks unto the Lord’, 
evyaptoTiowpev TH Kupiw, gratias agamus Domino), which is transmitted 
in the same words in the ancient liturgies of the East and the West, 
and so must have been early established and therefore very old. This 
call of the minister is nothing other than the exhortation formula 
which introduced the Jewish grace after the meal (we have already 
discussed this grace, above, p. 110) and the following eucharistic 
prayer is simply a Christian version of the grace after the meal:? the 
corresponding words ‘let us give thanks’ (edxapıoryowuerv, line 5) / ‘we 
render thanks’ (edxapıoroöuev, line 7) are parallel to those in the 
Jewish grace after the meal (see above, p. 110), nebarek baruk let us 
bless’ / ‘blessed be’. We see therefore that the celebration of the Eu- 
charist begins with the grace after the meal and therefore follows 
the meal proper. When, in some places, the Eucharist was later 
celebrated before the Agape’ this was done from a desire to receive it 
in a state of fasting.4 The same desire is determinative when in Rome 
(Justin) the Eucharist is linked with the morning worship. 

But the drawing together of the two eucharistic acts and their 
separation from the preceding meal proper is considerably older than 
the earliest literary reference to this procedure in the Epistula Aposto- 
lorum in the middle of the second century. Already the Didache pre- 
supposes the practice of following the Agape with the Eucharist. 
Since the first publication of the Didache in 18835 a lively discussion 
has taken place as to whether the prayers in Did. 9-10 are for an 


1So Hippolytus (Lietzmann, Mass and Lord’s Supper, 125), the Apostolic 
Constitutions (p. 122), the liturgies of Basil (p. 137), Chrysostom (p. 138), James 
(p. 140), Mark (p. 154), etc. In the Didache this exhortation is missing; it should 
come after 10.1 (‘in this manner give thanks’) and may here have been just as 
much taken for granted as the missing ‘Amen’ after 9.2 and 9.4. 

2 Cf. Lietzmann, Mass and Lord’s Supper, 187; Dix, Liturgy, 79f. According to 
Ber. 7.3 the exhortation formula varied slightly according to the number present 
at the table. The version which lives on in the eucharistic liturgy, ‘Let us give 
thanks unto the Lord’, corresponds to that which the rabbis prescribed for the 
occasions when there were ten (‘Let us bless our God’) or a hundred (‘Let us bless 
the Lord, our God’) persons present. Rightly, Dix points out, Liturgy, 80, that we 
may assume from this that in Jewish-Christian circles the celebration was not held 
privately but in the assembly of the community. 

8 Epist. Apost. 15 (26) Copt. (Schmidt 55.9f.; Duensing 14b; Horner, 158). 

4 Hippolytus, Ap. Trad. 28.1 (ed. Dix, 55). Cf. F. J. Dölger, Der heilige Fisch in 
den antiken Religionen und im Christentum. Textband (IX@YZ II), Münster, 1922, 554. 

5 Ph. Bryennios, Aiax) tay úderka dmooroAwv, Constantinople, 1883. 
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Agape! or for a Eucharist.2 This may now be concluded by recogniz- 
ing, mainly on the basis of an investigation by M. Dibelius, that 
neither of these alternatives is correct; we are dealing with an Agape 
which was followed by a celebration of the Eucharist :3 Did. 9.1-10.54 
has the prayers of the Agape before and after the meal, 10.6 the 
introductory liturgy to the following Eucharist.5 

The same picture is presented by Acts 2.42: 


‘they were devoting themselves to the teaching of the apostles 
and to the cowwvia 
to the breaking of bread 
and to the prayers.’ 


The interpretation of this verse must begin with the participle 
mpookaprepoövres (‘devoting themselves’), A manumission inscription 
from Panticapaeum (modern Kertch) on the Black Sea (to be dated 
AD 80) has the rare word zpooxaprépynois, used to denote regular visits 
to the synagogue.® This corresponds to the use of the verb zpooxaprepety 
in Acts, where it often means ‘to attend worship regularly’ (2.46 
Temple worship; 1.14 communal prayer; 6.4 prayer and ministry of 


ıP. Ladeuze, F. Kattenbusch, P. Drews, V. Ermoni, van Crombrugghe, 
E. Baumgartner, P. Cagin, R. Knopf, T. E. J. Ferris, W. Goossens, J. Brinktrine, 
R. H. Connolly, F. J. Dölger, F. L. Cirlot, G. Dix. 

2 P. Batiffol, J. Bricout, K. Völker, A. Greiff, O. Casel. 

3 M. Dibelius, ‘Die Mahlgebete der Didache’, ZNW 37 (1938), 32-41. The 
same was seen and supported by wholly correct arguments as early as 1884 by 
T. Zahn, Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons und der altkirchlichen 
Literatur III. Supplementum Clementinum, Erlangen, 1884, 293-8. Further: E .v. d. 
Goltz, Das Gebet in der ältesten Christenheit, Leipzig, 1901, 213; E. Hennecke, 
Neutestamentliche Apokryphen?, Tübingen, 1924, 559; R. Stapper, Katholische Litur- 
gik“: 6, Münster, 1931, 182; Hupfeld, Abendmahlsfeier, 1935, 77; Quasten, Monumenta, 
9.12 n. 5; A. Arnold, Der Ursprung des christlichen Abendmahls im Lichte der neuesten 
liturgiegeschichtlichen Forschung (Freiburger Theologische Studien 45), Freiburg i. Br., 
1937, 26-29; Bultmann, Theology I, 145; A. M. Schneider, Stimmen aus der Frühzeit 
der Kirche (Am Lebensstrom 5), Cologne, 1948, 23 n. 113 J.-P. Audet in RB 65 
(1958), 394; La Didachd. Instructions des Apétres (Etudes bibliques), Paris, 1958, 
410-15, 431. 

4 Did. 10.5 belongs to the prayer after the meal, as the parallel to 9.4 shows. 

5 The main arguments are as follows: (1) There never was a Eucharist with the 
sequence Wine-Bread (Did. 9.2-4). (2) The liturgical ejaculations in 10.6, which 
greet the coming Lord, and the warning ‘if anyone is holy, let him come; if he is 
not, let him repent’ are meaningful only as the introduction to the Eucharist (not 
as the conclusion of an Agape or a Eucharist). 

€ Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary, 548: xwpis és z[}]v mpo[c]evxiv Owrelas re 
Kat mpooxa[prep]yjcew{s], “besides reverence and constancy towards the place of 
prayer’. 
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the word).! If one turns to 2.42 with this in mind, then the conclusion 
follows that the four phrases used here, in pairs and dependent on 
mpookaprepoövres (‘devoting themselves’), describe the sequence of an 
early Christian service: first the teaching of the apostles and the 
(table) fellowship, then the breaking of bread and the prayers. This 
conclusion can be supported by numerous observations: 1. That the 
meetings of the early Christian communities began with teachings is 
evidenced directly by Acts 20.7ff.; Justin, Apol. I 67.4; Acts of John 
106—10,? etc., and also indirectly by the exhortation to the holy kiss 
which we find in Rom. 16.16; I Cor. 16.20; II Cor. 13.12; I Thess. 
5.26; I Peter 5.14. This exhortation shows clearly that the celebration 
of the meal, introduced by the holy kiss, followed directly upon the 
reading of the letters; i.e. when an apostolic letter had been received 
this took the place of the teaching. 2. That, further, the celebration 
ended with psalms and prayers is to be concluded from Acts 2.46f., 
and this is supported by the eucharistic liturgies of the whole of the 
ancient church (Rome, Egypt, Africa), as well as indirectly by the 
evening prayer of the community, Acts 12.12.3 3. The context in 
which Acts 2.42 is set permits the interpretation of the verse in terms 
of early Christian worship without any kind of difficulty. After the 
report in 2.41 that at Pentecost 3,000 were baptized, in 2.42 it is 
added that from then on the newly baptized regularly took part in 
the assemblies of the community. 4. A final argument for our 
interpretation of Acts 2.42 is that it perhaps provides a solution for 
the problem of how the Lord’s Supper came to be known as the 
‘breaking of bread’ (Acts 2.42, 46; 20.7, 11). In Judaism, it should be 
noted, as J. Lightfoot (died 1675) saw long ago,* ‘breaking of bread’ 


1 The only exceptions are 8.13; 10.7: attachment to persons. 

2 [ James, The Apocryphal New Testament, 266-8. ‘Transl. ] 

8 Cf. J. Miiller-Bardorff, ‘Nachtlicher Gottesdienst im apostolischen Zeitalter’, 
ZNW 46 (1955), 275f. Haenchen’s arguments (Die Apostelgeschichte!?, Göttingen, 
1961 [== Apostelgeschichte], 153) against the interpretation of Acts 2.42 as referring 
to early Christian worship have not convinced me. Certainly the Christians taught 
publicly in the temple (Acts 5.21, 25, 42), but this does not preclude the idea that 
instruction of the community had a firm place at the beginning of the communal 
assembly (20.7, etc.). Equally certainly the Christians took part in the public 
prayers of the temple (3.1), but that does not mean that the meal celebrations of 
the community did not end with prayers of thanksgiving; the liturgies of the ancient 
Church witness to this. In the previous edition of this work I gave no arguments in 
support of my interpretation of Acts 2.42; I hope that the material I have given 
above will serve to meet Haenchen’s objections. 

4 J. Lightfoot, Exercitations on Acts 2.42 (Works VIII, 384); cf. Commentary on 
Acts 2.42 (VIII, 60). 
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never refers to a whole meal but only (a) the action of tearing the 
bread, and (b) the rite with which the meal opened, as it is depicted 
above, p. 109.1 How, then, did this become a technical term for the 
Lord’s Supper? If we consider carefully the four expressions in Acts 
2.42 (the teaching of the apostles, the xowwvia, the breaking of 
bread, the prayers), then we must ask the question: To what exactly 
does xowwvia refer, when it is used to describe a part of an early 
Christian meeting for worship? One could turn to Rom. 15.26, where 
xowwvia is used in the sense of ‘contribution’, ‘donation’, and think of 
it as referring to a collection of contributions for the ‘daily distribu- 
tion’ (Acts 6.1), which was taken after the apostolic instruction (so 
the second edition of this work [ET, 83 n. 3]). But it may well be 
better to translate xowwvia ‘(table) fellowship’.? If the «owwria of 
Acts 2.42 refers to the Agape, then ‘the breaking of bread’ must mean 
the subsequent Eucharist. The designation ‘to break bread’ was 


1 The constantly repeated assertion that ‘breaking of bread’ is an expression 
used in Jewish sources meaning ‘to have a meal’ is an error that it seems to be 
impossible to eradicate. Leenhardt, Le sacrement, 58, quotes as evidence b. Ber. 51b: 
‘She [sic] came to the house of Rab Nachman in order to break [sic] the bread.’ In 
fact this reads: ‘(R.) Ula once entered the house of Rab Nahman. He enveloped 
bread (kerok riphta, i.e. he took part in the meal [Soncino Talmud, “They had a 
meal.’ Transl.}).? When Billerbeck IV, 613, says, ‘to break the bread’ is synony- 
mous with ‘to have a meal’, this is an oversight; as the evidence given p. 614 under 
ʻe’ clearly shows, instead of ‘to break the bread’ we should read ‘to eat (the) bread’ 
or ‘to envelop bread’. 

2 Cf. Ecclus 6.10, kowwvòs zparelav (‘table-friend’); Tob. 2.2 (Codex Sinai- 
ticus), dayeras xowös per’ euoö (“he shall eat together with me’); I Cor. 10.18, 20, 
xowwvoi (‘table-fellows’, cf. H. Gressmann in NW 20 [1921], 226) rod @voacrnpion, 
rô Saypoviwy (‘of the altar, of the demons’). So Lietzmann, Mass and Lord’s Supper 
204; A. Fridrichsen, ‘Eglise et Sacrement dans le Nouveau Testament’, RHPhR 
17 (1937), 353; Ph.-H. Menoud, “Les Actes des Apötres et l’Eucharistie’, RHPAR 
33 (1953), 26. 

8 Luke 24.35, “Then they told what had happened on the road, and how he was 
known to them in (év) the breaking of the bread’, is to be understood in a similar 
way. Here the breaking of bread could refer (1) to the act of breaking the bread in 
its literal sense. If this is accepted, then &» must be translated ‘by’ (so John 13.35; 
I John 4.2), and it must be taken to mean that Jesus had a special manner, 
characteristic for him, in which he tore the loaf (perhaps lifting his eyes to heaven, 
cf. Mark 6.41; so Hupfeld, Abendmahlsfeier, 87 n. 1). (2) However, the phrase ‘to 
break bread’ has also a wider meaning; it can be used of the whole ritual with 
which the meal opened: grace, breaking, distribution (b. Ber. 46a; 47a; Targ. I 
Sam. 9.13; etc.). This ritual joined the company at table into a ship. If the 
expression ‘in the breaking of bread’ (Luke 24.35) is unde in this way, then 
it may be assumed either (a) that just as he had given the disciples a prayer of their 
own in the Lord’s prayer, so also Jesus had created a special form of the daily 
blessing at the breaking of bread (perhaps with abba as the address to God), by 

hich the Emmaus disciples récognized him (so Dalman, Jesus-Feshua, 136). Or (b) 
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appropriate for the Eucharist and conforms to the usual idiom, 
because this was not a meal, but rather consisted of the ritual which 
began the meal, united with that which ended it. It may therefore be 
assumed that the designation of the Lord’s Supper as ‘the breaking of 
bread’ arose as a consequence of the separation of the Eucharist from 
the meal proper. If this is correct, then Acts already presupposes this 
separation (20.11: Eucharist after midnight is also evidence for this). 

Recently a rather convincing suggestion has been made: that the 
separation of Agape and Eucharist is already presupposed in I 
Corinthians. That the abuse of the celebration, against which Paul 
struggles in I Cor. 11.17-34, could have gained ground is more 
readily understandable if the communal meal proper, which was 
taken less seriously, preceded the sacramental act. Also the advice of 
the apostle, in certain circumstances to eat first at home (I Cor. 
11.34, cf. 22), is best understood if the meal proper normally preceded 
the Eucharist.? 

For the Eucharist (in the form of the carrying out of the two sacra- 
mental acts after the meal proper) to become an independent rite is a 
decisive change that could not but have left traces in the tradition of 
the eucharistic formula. Such traces are to be found in the fact that 
in Mark/Matthew the word over the bread and the word over the 


one might remember that the blessing before the meal was said by the host (b. Ber. 
46a) ; it would be unusual for Jesus, as a guest, to take the place of the master of the 
house, and the disciples might have recognized him by this. (3) But it is questionable 
whether Luke 24.35 ‘the breaking of bread’ really means either the actual breaking 
of the bread (1) or the ritual of grace before the meal (2), since Luke does not use 
for ‘to recognize by something’, ywodoxew év rırı, but rather yırsareıw Ex twos (6.44) 
or yıwworew kard ti (1.18). In view of the Lukan usage of ‘the breaking of bread’ 
(Acts 2.42) and ‘to break bread’ (2.46; 20.7, 11) it is more probable that the phrase 
refers to the Eucharist. The risen Lord grants the Emmaus disciples fellowship at 
his table and ‘during the holy meal’ (understanding the & in Luke 24.35 as a 
temporal & ‘at, during’, as in é rf mpooeuxfj, Matt. 21.22, further Luke 14.14; 
20.33; Acts 7.13, cf. Bauer: A. and G., 259), ‘their eyes were opened, so that 
they recognized him’ (Luke 24.31). Cf. Jeremias, Weltvollender, 78, and below, 
p. 204 n. 3, on the table fellowship between the risen Lord and his disciples. 


1A. M. Schneider, Stimmen, 23 n. 1; G. Bornkamm, ‘Herrenmahl’, ZTRK 53 
(1956), 312-49; E. Schweizer, ‘Abendmahl I. Im NT’, RGG I (1957), col. 113 C. 
Schneider, ‘Abendmahlsstellen’, in Adbendmahlsgesprdch, ed. by Evangelische 
Akademie der Pfalz, 1958, 32f. 

2 The words ‘after supper’ (I Cor. 11.25) are not necessarily irreconcilable with 
this conclusion. They were part of the old ritual and are simply preserved (not in 
Mark/Matthew), even though the ritual had already changed. The question as to 
how the separation of meal proper and Eucharist could have come about will 
concern us below, p. 133. 
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wine follow one another, whereas in Paul they are separated by the 
words ‘after supper’. Furthermore, the ‘as they were eating’ at the 
beginning (Mark 14.18, 22 par. Matt. 26.21, 26) indicates that the 
meal proper preceded the Eucharist. 

In the Lukan account the change of the Eucharist becoming inde- 
pendent of the meal proper is reflected in what seems at first glance to 
be a wholly unimportant change in word-order. Whereas in Paul we 
have, ‘In the same way also (sc. he took) the cup after supper’ (I Cor. 
11.25), in Luke we read precisely the same words but with ‘in the 
same way’ (woavrws) now coming later, ‘Also the cup (sc. he took) in 
the same way after supper’ (22.20). In Paul it is said that the Lord ‘in 
the same way (as before the meal he took bread) after the meal (took) 
the cup’ and spoke the blessing over it. In Luke, on the other hand, 
the ‘in the same way’ is drawn to ‘after supper’, so that the interpreta- 
tion is possible—and probably intended—‘likewise after supper’ he 
took the cup (i.e. he took both bread and cup ‘after supper’); ‘this, 
however, depicts a secondary meal practice of a later time in which 
the eucharistic breaking of bread had been moved to join the 
eucharistic cup at the end of the meal’.! 


(f) The early Christian celebration of the passover? 


Among the meal celebrations of the early Christian community the 
Eucharist held during the night of the passover stands out because of 
the unusual hour at which it was celebrated. We now have a more 
exact knowledge of the manner in which the Early Church celebrated 
the passover, since it has been shown (1) that the passover of the 
Early Church lived on in that of the Quartodecimanians,® and (2) 
that previous conceptions of the procedure and meaning of the 
Quartodecimanian passover festival were erroneous.‘4 

In the generally accepted view ofthe Quartodecimanian passover 
the ‘breaking of the fast’ which characterized this celebration’ came 
at three o’clock in the afternoon of Nisan 14, i.e. at the time of the 
death of Jesus according to the Johannine chronology, and from this 
the conclusion is drawn that the Quartodecimanian passover fast was 


1 Schürmann, Einsetzungsbericht, 34. 

2 See Jeremias, mdoxa, TWNT V (1954), 900-3. 

3 This has been shown by E. Schwartz, “Osterbetrachtungen’, ZNW 7 (1906), 
rof., and K. Holl, ‘Bruchstiick’, Gesammelte Aufsätze II, 214; cf. Lohse, Passafest, 
74f., 76, 82-84, 89-93. 

4 Demonstrated by Lohse, Passafest, 44f. 

5 Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 5.23.1-25. 
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in remembrance of the Passion. This Quartodecimanian practice of 
ending the fast at 3 p.m. on Nisan 14 was held to be an important 
support for the Johannine chronology of the Passion, according to 
which Jesus was crucified on Nisan 14 (not 15), with the consequence 
that the Last Supper was not a passover meal. All these conclusions 
are erroneous. We now know that the Quartodecimanian ‘breaking 
of the fast’ at 3 p.m. on Nisan 14 is a modern fable, first propounded 
in 18561 and completely without foundation. The truth is that this 
‘breaking of the fast’ came at cock-crow during the passover night, as 
has been established by the discovery of the Epistula Apostolorum 
(AD 140-70),2 i.e. at about 3 a.m., as indeed the Eucharist was 
celebrated at 3 a.m. on Easter day in the great Church, too.? The 
passover celebration of the Quartodecimanians, and so of the early 
Jewish-Christian community whose practice lived on in that of the 
Quartodecimanians, took the following form:4 1. While the Jews 
were holding the passover meal in the night Nisan 14/15, the Christian 
community fasted representatively for Israel.5 2. Exodus 12 was read 
and explained. 3. After midnight, at about 3 a.m., the fast was broken 
by the celebration of the Lord’s Supper (Agape and Eucharist). The 
unusual time of this celebration itself shows what the emphasis was at 
this early Christian passover: the primary concern was neither with 
the remembrance of the passion nor with the remembrance of the 
resurrection, but with the expectation of the Parousia! That the 
Messiah would come on the night of the passover was both a Jewish® 
and a Christian? hope. Each year, therefore, during the passover 
night the primitive community awaited until midnight, in prayer and 
fasting, the return of the Lord. They prolonged the waiting into the 
hours after midnight. If he had not come bodily by cock-crow, then 
they united themselves with him in the celebration of table fellow- 
ship. 

If this sequence of the primitive Christian passover celebration is 
kept in mind, then it can easily be recognized in Luke 22.15-20. In 
this passage two independent bits of tradition have been brought 


1 By G. E. Steitz, ‘Differenz’, ThStKr 29 (1856), 721-809. 

2 Epist. Apost. 15 (26) (Duensing, 13). On this epistle see above, p. 116 n. 1. 

8 Evidence in Lohse, Passafest, 83 n. 2. 

4 Lohse, Passafest, 62-89. 

5 Evidence in Lohse, Passafest, 63-70; Jeremias, mdoxa, TWNT V (1954), 901 
n. 51. 
6 See below, p. 206. 
7 See below, p. 206 n. 5. 
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together, namely the avowal of abstinence (vv. 15-18) and the words 
of interpretation (vv. rof.). Mark has the opposite order; in his 
account the avowal of abstinence (14.25) follows the words of 
interpretation. Why does in Luke the fasting of Jesus in prospect of 
the kingdom of God come at the beginning? The answer may very 
well be: The tradition preserved in Luke has been influenced by the 
primitive Christian passover celebration. It portrays the Last Supper 
as the prototype of the Christian passover. As Jesus renounced the 
feast and the wine in prospect of the fulfilment of the passover in the 
kingdom of God (Luke 22.15-18), so the Christians fasted on passover 
eve and thereby prepared themselves for the coming of the kingdom 
in the Parousia. And as Jesus subsequently tendered bread and wine 
(Luke 22.10f.), so the Christians broke their fast when the cock crew 
by celebrating the Lord’s Supper. Jesus is the founder of the new 
passover,! in which the Eucharist replaces the paschal lamb.? ‘A 
community which continued the celebration of the Jewish Passover 
in a “new” Christian manner, sought the model for its new celebra- 
tion in the last supper of Jesus.’® In this connection we must realize 
that a community which celebrated the Christian passover in the 
manner depicted above must have found this prototypal character of 
the passage Luke 22.15-20 much clearer than do we who have first 
to think ourselves back into the early Christian passover celebration. 

At this point, however, we must utter an energetic warning against 
the possibility of a false conclusion. Although we may have estab- 
lished that the arrangement of the two bits of tradition (first, the 
avowal of abstinence, Luke 22.15-18, then the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, v. 19f.) corresponds to the sequence of the early 
Christian passover celebration, we must not overlook the fact that 
the early Christian practice of fasting in the passover night must, in 
turn, have developed out of Jesus’ avowal of abstinence. How could 
the Christian community have felt called upon to fast while the Jews 
celebrated the passover joyously’ if they were not following the 
pattern of the abstinence of Jesus? It is not the liturgy which stands at 
the very beginning, but the word and act of Jesus. From this was 
developed the early Christian passover practice; only secondarily has 


1H. Schiirmann, ‘Die Anfange christlicher Osterfeier’, Theologische Quartal- 
schrift 31 (1951), 414-25. 

2 Schürmann, op. cit., 422. 

3 Schürmann, op. cit., 424. 

4 Epiphanius, Panarion 70.11.3 (GOS 37.244.9ff.): ‘while they are feasting 
you are to mourn, fasting for them.’ 
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this, then, influenced the Lord’s Supper tradition, at least in so far as 
it was the occasion for the transmission of the tradition concerning 
Jesus’ avowal of abstinence. Precisely in the case of the avowal of 
abstinence we can see with especial clarity that the tradition goes 
back to a pre-liturgical stage. 

So we can see that the liturgical usage has influenced the formula- 
tion of the accounts of the Lord’s Supper in many ways. It should also 
be clear that this conclusion provides us with an important resource 
to help us in our endeavour to recover the very earliest tradition, the 
tradition that has not yet been influenced by the usage of the com- 
munity. 


THE PROTECTION OF THE SACRED FORMULA 


The liturgical usage of the account of the institution not only 
influenced the formulation of the tradition, it also had another and 
quite different consequence, a consequence which becomes evident 
when one asks why the fourth gospel offers no account of the institu- 
tion. This silence of the gospel of John is the more remarkable in that 
John 13.2ff. certainly describes the same meal as Mark 14.17fl.: 
namely the Last Supper, which is followed by the journey to Geth- 
semane by night and the arrest. The usual explanations for the 
omission of the account of the institution are quite unsatisfactory. Or 
are we intended to take seriously the suggestion that the apostle John 
‘composed his account of that night at a time . . . before it was 
possible to speak of a Christian Eucharist’?! Was there ever such a 
time? What features in John 13.1ff. suggest such an early date? No 
better is the contention that John’s gospel has rejected the Eucharist 
or regarded it as superfluous.2 Where in the history of the apostolic 
age do we find the slightest support for so weighty a thesis? All 
difficulties disappear, however, with the realization that the fourth 
evangelist consciously omitted the account of the Lord’s Supper 
because he did not want to reveal the sacred formula to the general public. Or is 
this too bold an assumption ? 


(a) The esoteric element in Late Judaism and in primitive Christianity 


The whole environment of primitive Christianity knows the element of 
the esoteric. For the hellenistic world we need only refer to the mystery 
religions,? the secret teachings of Gnosticism, the esoteric teachings of the 


1 Gottfr. Kittel, ‘Wirkungen’, ThStKr 96/97 (1925), 224. 
2 Bultmann, Johannes, 360. 3 Batiffol, Études I, 10-15. 
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philosophic schools! and the world of magic.? Although it has been 
generally recognized that this is true of the hellenistic world, it has for a 
long time been little known that we also find an arcane discipline in 
Palestine in New Testament times. But the newly discovered Essene texts 
have disposed of the last doubt concerning this. We knew already from 
Josephus that among the Essenes the novices were admitted to the sacred 
washings only after a strict probationary year, and to acceptance in the 
order only after a further two years.® At his admission the new member 
had to bind himself with terrible oaths to protect the secret teachings of the 
order from non-members, to keep secret the—probably magical—names 
of the angels and to guard the secret writings of the order.‘ These secret 
writings contained, according to Josephus, medical and alchemistic 
secrets,5 and probably also the angelic names.* The Damascus Document 
adds that no one was allowed to know anything of the ‘rulings’ of the 
community before his acceptance;? the Manual of Discipline prescribes 
the concealment of ‘the counsel of the Torah in the midst of the men of 
deceit’. The meals were also kept secret. Only after admission to the 
order was participation in them permitted ;° no ‘partisan of another faith’ 
was allowed to enter the room,!° and their meals were taken in such silence 
that ‘it appeared to those outside the house like some tremendous mystery’.!1 
Here we have arcane discipline in the strict sense. 

But we do not need to confine ourselves to the sects in order to find 
esotericism in Palestine in New Testament times. The orthodox religious 
writings also exhibit similar characteristics, even if not arcane discipline in 
the strict sense. Here we must remember apocalyptic, which from the time 
of Daniel spoke in veiled pictures, in many cases for political reasons. All 
the apocalypses claim to be secret writings,!? in order to explain their 


1 Mentioned, for example, by Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 5.10.65.1-66.5 
(GOS 15.369.24-370.25). 

2 Cf. G. Bornkamm, pvorjpiov, puéw, TWNT IV (1942), 810-20, with copious 
references to further literature. 

8 Josephus, Bell. 2.137f. According to ıQS 6.12-23 the whole probationary 
period lasted only two years. 

4 Josephus, Bell. 2.141f. 

5 Bell. 2.136. 

6 Bell. 2.142. Whether the reference to ‘prophetic sayings’ which are to be 
found in the ‘holy books’ (2.159) is a reference to the prophecies of the OT or to 
the utterances of prophetically gifted members of the order cannot be decided from 
the report of Josephus. 

? CD 15.10f. (C. Rabin, The Zadokite Documents?, Oxford, 1958, 73). 

8 1QS 9.17; cf. 5.15f; 8.11f. 

9 Josephus, Bell. 2.138f. 

10 Bell. 2.129. The ‘strangers’ who according to 2.132 do take part in the meal 
should therefore be understood as foreign members of the order. 

11 Bell. 2.133. 

12 G. Box in Charles, APOT II, 614 (on IV Ezra 12.37). 
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pseudepigraphical character (they claim to come from a previous time). 
Daniel receives the order, ‘shut up the words, and seal the book, until the 
time of the end’ (12.4, cf. v. 9; 8.26). The Assumption of Moses is supposed 
to have been put away with other books in earthen vessels until the day of 
repentance in Jerusalem (1.16-18; 10.11-13). Pseudo-Ezra is told to 
publish only twenty-four books (the canonical books of the Old Testament) 
of the ninety-four that he has written, and to keep back the last seventy 
(the apocalypses) and give them only to the wise among the people.! 
Origen? and the Talmud? testify to the existence of Jewish apocalyptic 
secret writings and traditions.4 

Even outside the apocalyptic tradition the esoteric element figures 
largely in late Judaism.’ In another place® I have sought to show that the 
enormous influence of the scribes at the time of Jesus can only be under- 
stood if it is recognized that the respect paid to them is due to their being 
the bearers of a secret knowledge, the esoteric tradition.? Right down to 
the second century AD the entire oral tradition was treated as the secret of 
God,® being protected from the heathen by the interdict on writing it 
down.® The esoteric traditions of the rabbis in a narrower sense contained, 


1 IV Ezra 14.44-46, cf. 12.36-38; 14.26. According to IV Ezra 14.6 Moses was 
instructed to publish a part of the words of God (the Torah) and to keep a part 
(the apocalypses) secret. 

2 Origen, Commentariorum series 28 on Matt. 23.37-39: ‘out of the secret books 
which are current among the Jews’ (E. Klostermann, Origenes Werke XI. Origenes 
Matthäuserklärung II [GCS 38], Leipzig, 1933, 50.6f.), ‘itissaid. . . in writings not 
manifest’ (50.23f.), among which are ‘a secret book of Isaiah’ (50.28), ‘many of the 
secret books’ (51.9), ‘secret books which go under the name of the saints’ (51.12). 
To this belongs also the remark of Origen, op. cit., 55, on Matt. 24.36, concerning 
II Thess. 2.1f.: ‘Perhaps it was because there were among the Jews some who 
declared to be informed about the times of the consummation, either from Scripture 
or from secret (sources), that Paul wrote this (II Thess. 2.1f.), teaching his disciples 
to believe none declaring such things’ (124.17-20). 

3 E.g., b. B. M. 92a, etc. 

4 W. Bousset, Der Antichrist, Göttingen, 1895, has shown that the apocalyptic 
conceptions of late Judaism have largely come down to us only in late, and some- 
times even very late, Christian sources, whereas the older reports are fragmentary. 
‘How are we to explain this? It seems to me that in very many cases the eschato- 
logical revelations were not handed down in a written form but orally, as secret 
teaching to be handled with fear and trembling’ (p. 18). 

5 How completely this fact has been overlooked can be seen from, e.g., G. 
Anrich, ‘Arkandisziplin’, RGG2 I (1927), cols. 530-3, which ignores this just as it 
does the material we have mentioned from the Palestinian sectarian literature and 
from apocalyptic. 

6 Jeremias, Jerusalem’, 270-5. 

7 Cf. Jesus’ rebuke of the scribes in Luke 11.52, ‘you have taken away the key of 
knowledge’. 

8 Pesik. R. 5 (14b). 

9 H. L. Strack, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash, London and New York, 
1959, 12-18. 
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according to Hag. 2.1; Tos. Hag. 2.1, 7 (223f.), four groups of secret 
teaching: (1) the incest laws might not be expounded before more than 
two people; (2) the creation story might not be interpreted before more 
than one;! (3) the vision of the chariot (Ezek. 1, 10), i.e. the secrets of the 
divine nature, might only be taught with a veiled head,? in whispers,? and 
only to one person, who had to be a scholar and a man of mature judg- 
ment;4 (4) it was altogether forbidden to give instruction about the cosmic 
topography, i.e. the depiction of the heavenly and subterranean world, and 
about the eternity existing before the creation and after the destruction of 
the world.5 Origen delineates the esoteric material similarly when he says 
that the Jews reserved for truly mature readers the account of creation in 
Genesis, the theophany at the beginning and the description of the new 
temple at the end of the book of Ezekiel, and the Song of Solomon.® But 
the esoteric tradition was not limited to these subjects, which were kept 
secret in part for fear of gnostic influences. The most holy name was also 
preserved from profanation by a rule that, as is said in one place, permitted 
teachers to mention it to their pupils only once in each week ;? the ‘grounds 
of the Torah’, i.e. the grounds of God’s laying down the particular com- 
mandments, were not to be disclosed to the multitude.8 Furthermore, 
certain passages from the Old Testament were either not to be read at all 
in synagogue worship, or only to be read in Hebrew without an accom- 
panying translation into the Aramaic of the people;® certain regulations 
tending to relax the rules concerning purification, working on minor feast 
days, hallowing the Sabbath, were, for pedagogical reasons, not to be 
taught publicly ;!° certain teachings which had not attained validity were 
to be handed on only in a whisper.!! Still more elaborate were, finally, the 
precautions taken in regard to the heathen. Josephus mentions, for 


1 It is said that Alexander the Great asked the elders in southern Palestine 
whether light or darkness was created first. He was given no answer, because ‘this 
matter may not be explained’ (b. Tam. 32a). 

2 Jeremias, Jerusalem’, 270. 

3 b. Hag. 14a; Gen. R. 3.4 on 1.3: secret teaching was given in whispers. 

4 On ‘throne-mysticism’ see Billerbeck I, 974-8; G. Scholem, Major Trends in 
Jewish Mysticism8, New York, 1954, 40-79. According to j. Hag. 2.77a.13ff. the 
second and third prohibitions go back to R. Akiba (died after ap 135), cf. P. Benoit, 
‘Rabbi Aqiba ben Joseph. Sage et héros du Judaisme’, RB 54 (1947), 70 (reprinted 
in Benoit, Exégése et Théologie Il, Paris, 1961, 358). 

5 On the combination of apocalyptic with theosophy and cosmogony see 
Scholem, Mysticism, 43. 

8 Origen, Commentary on the Song of Solomon, Prologue (W. A. Baehrens, Origenes 
Werke VIII [GCS 33], Leipzig 1925, 62.22-30). 

? b. Kid. 714. 

8 b. Sanh. 21b, etc. 

9 Meg. 4.10; Tos. Meg. 4.31ff. (228.5), cf. Jeremias, Jerusalem’, 272. 

10 Jeremias, Jerusalem, 273. 
11 j, Beş. 1.61a.1. 
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example, that it was forbidden to speak of the worship of God in the Holy 
of Holies.1 This survey shows that there were very different reasons for this 
secrecy in the various instances, but the primary reason was always the 
intent to protect the sacred from profanation. 

We find a similar situation in the Dispersion. Philo demands in De 
Cherub. 42,2 at the beginning of an interpretation of Gen. 4.12 (on ‘the 
virtues . . . their conception and their birth-pangs’), that ‘those who 
corrupt religion into superstition’ should ‘close their ears or depart’: ‘For 
this is a divine mystery and its lesson is for the initiated who are worthy to 
receive the holiest secret.’ A little farther on he exhorts the worthy initiates: 
‘These thoughts, ye initiated, whose ears are purified, receive into your 
souls as holy mysteries indeed and babble not of them to any of the profane’ 
(48 [Loeb, 36f.]). But if they meet one of the ‘initiated’ (into the sacred 
mysteries) they are to question him closely, ‘lest knowing of some still 
newer secret he hide it from you; stay not till you have learnt its full lesson. 
I myself was initiated under Moses the God-beloved into his greater 
mysteries, yet when I saw the prophet Jeremiah and knew him to be not 
only himself enlightened, but a worthy minister of the holy secrets, I was 
not slow to become his disciple’ (48f. [Loeb, 36f.]). 

The role which the esoteric plays in the teaching of Jesus and in early 
Christianity is in accordance with all this. The most important elements 
may be briefly indicated. 

Ascording to the account in the synoptic gospels the esoteric material 
in the teaching of Jesus comprised: 1. Jesus’ messiahship. After Peter’s con- 
fession Jesus reveals it to the disciples, but expressly enjoins silence upon 
them (Mark 8.30; 9.9 par.). Only once, before the Sanhedrin, did Jesus 
publicly proclaim himself as the Messiah (Mark 14.62 par.). The key 
notion of this part of Jesus’ esoteric teaching is his self-description as ‘son of 
man’, which from Caesarea Philippi onwards invariably has an apocalyptic- 
messianic significance in Mark, and is, with one exception,‘ used esoterically 
until the unveiling before the Sanhedrin, Mark 14.62 par. 2. The prediction 
of the Passion (Mark 8.31f. par.; 9.31f. par.; 10.32-34 par., etc.), which, 


1 Josephus, C. Ap., 82. 

2 [Loeb Classical Library, Philo II, 32ff., from which the translations here given 
are taken. Transl.] 

8 Words characteristic of esoteric teaching are, among others: dppyros; yada (in 
the sense of elementary teaching)—fpdpa; ydAa—oreped rpody; of ew (Mark 4.11); 
ovx òv Aadjcaı; emAvew; émirysdv (to urge sc. to say nothing); «xadvmrew; xar 
iSiav; xpumrds; pvoriprov (Rev. 17.5, 7); vods (öde 6 vots 6 Exwv aodiav, 6 Exam vor); 
ots (6 Exwv dra [dxovew] dxovérw; ots—Sapa); mapalaußdvew (to take to the side); 
mappnoia; mveuparixds—odpxwos—yuxixds; okoria—ġâs; copia (Wie ý codia Eoriv); 
reAeios—vimos; rededtns; gavepds (Mark 3.12); davepdw (Mark 4.22); xwpeiv (6 
Öuvduevos xwpeiv ywpeirw). Cf, below, p. 130 n. 2. 

4 Mark 8.34, but here the words ‘the multitude with’ probably do not belong 
to the original tradition, cf. its parallel Matt. 16.24. 
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according to Mark, also first begins with Peter’s confession, and is in any 
case confined to the circle of the disciples. 3. The eschatological prophecies: 
when Jesus spoke about the signs of the end, he did so (according to Mark 
13.3) only to his four most trusted disciples. 4. Individual items of instruction 
were couched by Jesus in enigmatic speech, as the saying about eunuchs 
(Matt. 19.12, ‘He who is able to receive this, let him receive it’) and the 
saying about the destruction and the rebuilding of the temple (Mark 
14.58 par.). When Jesus followed the saying in Matt. 11.14, which 
declared that John the Baptist was Elijah, with ‘He who has ears to hear, 
let him hear’ (v. 15), that meant that there was also a hidden meaning: if 
the Baptist be Elijah, Jesus is Messiah. 5. Finally, mention is made, in quite 
general terms without specification of content, of secret teaching of Jesus 
which, according to Christ’s will, is to be made public in the future, Matt. 
10.27 par.; Mark 4.22f. Matt. 10.26bc also seems to have had this meaning 
originally.! Matt. 10.27 par. should be compared with the rabbinical 
custom in which the most sacred secret traditions are ‘whispered’.? Even if 
one or the other of the passages and expressions quoted have been intro- 
duced by the evangelists, the general picture is no doubt correct.?® 

In the fourth gospel the farewell discourses are the main material for 
comparison (John 13.31-17.26): following his revelation to the world 
(2.1-12.50), Jesus reveals in private conversation with his disciples the 
meaning of his departure and of his mission. Further, we should recall 
John 3.1ff. K. Bornhäuser has rightly seen that Nicodemus did not.come 
to Jesus by night for fear of the Jews—for nothing is said to this effect—but 
because he desires of the prophet in secret conversation a revelation about 
the mysteries of the kingdom of God (cf. 3.3).4 


When we turn to the early Christianity, we repeatedly come across 
cryptic sayings and a concern to keep the most sacred things from 
profanation.5 Paul, who calls himself and his fellow workers 
‘stewards of the mystery of God’ (I Cor. 4.1), speaks in general terms 
in I Cor. 2.6-3.2 of the divine ‘wisdom’ (co¢ia) which can only be 


1 Cf. also the warning in Matt. 7.6 not to give what is holy to dogs, or to cast 
pearls before swine. 

2 K. Bornhäuser, Die Bergpredigt (BFChTh II 7), Gütersloh, 1923, 7, cf. above, 
p. 128 n. 3. 

3 The vocabulary of the esoteric teachings of Jesus has been oe by T. W. 
Manson, The Teaching of Jesus?, Cambridge, 1948 (= 1935), 320- 

4 K. Bornhäuser, Das Johannesevangelium, eine Missionsschrifi fir Israel (BFChTh 
II 15), Gütersloh, 1928, 26. 

5 Of course, there is here no question of an elaborate arcane discipline in the 
way of the mystery religions. 

6 On Paul as a ‘mystagogue’ see H. Windisch, Paulus und Christus (UNT 24), 
Leipzig, 1934, 215-29, although his account is very one-sided. 
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imparted to the ‘mature’ (réAeor, 2.6), i.e. ‘those who possess the 
spirit’ (mvevnarıkoi, 2.13); it is ‘a secret and hidden wisdom of God’ 
(deod codia Ev pvornpiw, 2.7). Paul had been able to offer the 
Corinthians only milk (elementary teachings, 3.2), not yet the solid 
food of ‘wisdom’ for the ‘mature’ (3.2; 2.6). The concern of this 
‘wisdom’ is with ‘the depths of God’ (2.10). That Paul had kept this 
from the Corinthians, although they had been Christians for years, 
shows that he would never have spoken of these final secrets before 
non-Christians. In particular we hear of the following themes which 
were treated, whether always or only occasionally, as esoteric 
traditions. 

I. Certain eschatological teachings, which had to be kept secret, 
partly for political reasons. The book of Revelation affords a good 
deal of evidence for this, and its pictorial language is very largely 
cryptic.! The clearest example is the secret number in Rev. 13.18, 
which is, moreover, emphasized by the two phrases ‘this calls for 
wisdom’ [lit. ‘here is wisdom’] and ‘he who has understanding’. Only 
the initiate can explain the number: the interpretation of the 
Satanic beast as a man—‘for it is the number of a man’—is inten- 
tionally veiled. When the reader finds in Rev. 13.9 the esoteric phrase 
‘if anyone has an ear, let him hear’, he is at once warned that the 
preceding description of the beast and the subsequent mention of 
persecution is purposely put in enigmatic language. A similar esoteric 
phrase is found in the passage describing the ‘great harlot’ Babylon in 
Rev. 17.9, where the phrase ‘this calls for a mind with wisdom’ occurs 
just before the number seven is enigmatically applied to the seven 
hills and the seven kings. The woman, Babylon, and the beast on 
which she is seated, are a ‘mystery’ (17.5, 7); once more the reader is 
warned that the true meaning is hidden by enigmatic language. 
Similar to the veiled reference to Rome is that to Jerusalem in Rev. 
11.8. In fact, according to Rev. 10.7, the entire book is a ‘mystery’. 
Similar phenomena are found in other New Testament writings: 
Babylon is the pseudonym for Rome in I Peter 5.13. The noteworthy 
phrase ‘let the reader understand’ (Mark 13.14 par. Matt. 24.15) is 
another instance: the reader is reminded of contemporary events, in 
which the prophecy of the ‘abomination of desolation’ begins to be 
fulfilled, but which for political reasons must not be more clearly 
indicated. 


1 C. Clemen, ‘Die Stellung der Offenbarung Johannis im ältesten Christentum’, 
ZNW 26 (1927), 173-86. 
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2. The deepest secrets of Christology similarly belong to the esoteric 
material. The clearest evidence for this is Heb. 5.11-6.8. In this 
passage elementary Christian instruction, consisting of three parts: 
(a) repentance from dead works, (5) faith towards God, (c) the 
doctrine of baptism, of the laying on of hands, and of the last things 
(Heb. 6.1-2), is distinguished from instruction for those mature in the 
faith (reAedrns, 6.1), which is expounded in the Christological 
passages of Heb. 7.1-10.18. In addition there are secrets of Chris- 
tology which no one ventures even to touch on: no gospel—apart 
from the heretical gospel of Peter—gives any description of how the 
resurrection of Jesus took place. This is probably the solution of the 
abrupt ending of Mark at 16.8. Although the appearances of the 
risen Lord formed a fixed part of the teaching of the faith, Mark felt 
that they were among the things which should not be disclosed to 
pagan readers. The same applies to Mark’s account of the temptation 
(Mark 1.12f.): Mark here deliberately uses a veiled symbolic lan- 
guage. Jesus’ victory over Satan is an event which ‘may only be told 
to the faithful with holy awe, but which must not be portrayed in a 
book which might fall into the hands of unbelievers’.1 

3. The secrets of the divine nature also belong to the material which 
had to be kept from profanation. A specially significant example is 
to be found in II Cor. 12.1-10. Only under compulsion and in 
circumlocutory expressions (cf. II Cor. 12.2, ‘a man in Christ’; 12.3, 
‘this man’; 12.5, ‘on behalf of this man’) does Paul speak of his being 
caught up into Paradise, a matter concerning which he had kept silent 
for fourteen years (12.2). The things which he there heard he may not 
even hint at: they are ‘things that cannot be told, which man may 
not utter’ (12.4)—not even to the most trusted, and certainly not to 
the outsider. 


(b) The protection of the Eucharistic Words from profanation 


From a very early time we can detect an effort to protect the 
eucharistic words from profanation and misconstruction. (a) Already in the 
oldest tradition, which underlies all our accounts of the Lord’s Supper,? 
some scholars detect a tendency to a veiled manner of speaking: “The 


LE. Meyer, Ursprung und Anfänge des Christentums 14.5, Stuttgart-Berlin, 1924 
(reprint Darmstadt, 1962), 95. The fact that the Christ-hymn in I Tim. 3.16 begins 
with the enigmatic ös may be also due to an intentional obscurity. This is all the 
more probable since reference ıs made to ‘the great mystery’ (this has been 
suggested to me by Hugo Duensing). 

2 See below, p. 165. 
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essential word, “This is my body”, is strictly unintelligible to the 
uninitiated reader’ is the opinion of M. Goguel,! following A. Loisy.? 
(b) If it is the case, that the complicated formulation of the word over 
the wine in the Pauline-Lukan tradition is occasioned by an effort to 
guard the Lord’s Supper against misinterpretation, or to rule out 
possible misrepresentations (drinking blood, etc., cf. p. 170), then this 
would be a clear example of the desire to protect the sacred formula. 
(c) Very early, probably in the time of Paul (pp. 121f.), the Eucharist 
was separated from the meal proper. Why should this have happened ? 
Well, it would have been unavoidable that from time to time guests 
should have been present who were not members of the community. 
It would have been absolutely contradictory to all the rules of 
hospitality in ancient times to have shown them the door. But since 
they could not be permitted to share the ‘table of the Lord’, it became 
customary to wait until they had left after the end of the meal and 
then to hold the breaking of bread and the blessing of the cup in the 
narrowest circle of the community. The sacred was protected from 
profanation by being isolated from the profane. (d) The same concern 
is evident in the work of Luke in the Acts of the Apostles. In the gospel, 
following his source, Luke quotes the eucharistic words; but in 
Acts, speaking for himself, he refers to the Lord’s Supper? exclusively 
in allusions and ambiguous phrases: ‘the breaking of bread’ (Acts 
2.42),5 ‘to break bread’ (Acts 2.46; 20.7, ı1),6 perhaps also ‘food’? 


1M. Goguel, ‘La relation du dernier repas de Jésus dans I Cor. 11, et la 
tradition historique chez l’apötre Paul. Observations sur deux théories récentes’, 
RHPhR 10 (1930), 64. 

2 Loisy, ‘Les origines’ in Loisy-Festschrift, 78f. 

3 Audet, La Didaché, 415. Cf. I Cor. 14.23-25, where, although the meal is not 
specifically mentioned, it is presupposed that non-Christians have access to the 
communal assemblies for worship. 

4 Luke seems to have taken the communal meals of the primitive community to 
be celebrations of the Lord’s Supper; whether they originally were is another 
question (see above, p. 66). 

5 On ‘the breaking of bread’ as designating the Eucharist in distinction from 
the Agape, see above, p. 120. Cf. also Luke 24.35 and above, p. 120 n. 3. 

6 Acts 27.35, ‘he took bread, gave thanks to God in the presence of all, and 
having broken it began to eat’, is, on the other hand, probably a reference to an 
ordinary morning meal and not to a celebration of the Eucharist. In any case, it is 
quite incorrect to say that Paul alone ate (so, e.g., Völker, Mysterium, 28f., and 
others). The ‘having broken it’ rules this out, because the breaking of bread takes 
place to distribute the bread over which the blessing has been spoken to the table 
companions. The addition ‘giving also to us’ which some MSS. (sa, syharel, 674, 
1611, 2147, 2401, 2422) have after ‘began to eat’ is therefore substantially correct. 
We are to think of the author of the ‘we-sections’ and of Aristarchus (Acts 27.2) as 
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and ‘to taste’.! It is a natural conclusion that the intention is that the 
non-Christian should not understand the references. (e) The epistle to 
the Hebrews offers evidence pointing in the same direction. The 
conspicuous absence of any reference to the Eucharist in the list of 
subjects taught to beginners in the faith (Heb. 6.1f.) is probably to be 
explained by the consideration that eucharistic doctrine belonged to 
those elements which were reserved to the ‘mature’.? (f) Especially 
significant is the evidence from the Didache. Its construction alone is 
significant. The first part (1-6), which is generally, and correctly, 
regarded as catechetical instruction, is followed by the instruction for 
Baptism (7) and only after this do we have a discussion of fasting and 
prayer (including the Lord’s prayer!), meal celebration, church 
order and church discipline (8-15). Apparently the Lord’s prayer 
and the Lord’s Supper belong to the elements to be known only by 
the baptized. So far as chapters 9 and 10 are concerned, we saw 
above‘ that, most probably, 9.1-10.5 contains the opening and 
closing prayers of the Agape, and 10.6 is the liturgy introducing the 
subsequent Eucharist.’ But the, Eucharist itself is not described and 
we are not told anything about the words and prayers used in con- 
nection with it; rather, the texts break off abruptly at the maranata: 
amen (10.6) of the introductory liturgy. Even the section concerning 
the Sunday celebration of the Eucharist (14) restricts itself to 
emphasizing the need for mutual reconciliation beforehand. The only 
thing we are told is that the Eucharist is called a ‘sacrifice’ (14.1, 2, 
cf. 3). What followed the introductory liturgy (10.6)? How did the 


taking part in this communal meal. The example of the Christian prisoner and his 
companions encourages the other travellers also to eat (Acts 27.36). 
? tpoġý, Acts 2.46. Cf. Justin, Apol. I 66.1, 2. 


1 yeveodaı, Acts 20.11. Cf. I Peter 2.3; Heb. 6.4. 

2 Cf. Goguel, L’eucharistie, 217; Goossens, Les origines, 222. 

s T. W. Manson, “The Lord’s Prayer’, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 38 
(1955-6), 102. 

4 See above, p. 118. 

5 Lietzmann, Mass and Lord’s Supper, 192f., attempted to refer the whole passage 
to a uniform celebration of the Supper by transposing 10.6 before 9.5—without 
any kind of support in the text. Those who used Lietzmann’s generally most 
excellent work have not always noticed that his fundamental thesis, that the 
Didache reflects a Jerusalem archetype of the Lord’s Supper which, in distinction 
from the Pauline form, knows nothing of the memorial of the death of Jesus, must 
stand or fall with this arbitrary rearrangement of the text. 

© Goetz, Ursprung, 8, suggests that the words of institution were omitted from 
the prayers in Did. 9.10 ‘for fear of profanation’. 
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‘sacrifice’ proceed? Were the words of institution recited? Were 
words of administration spoken? We are told nothing! (g) In Did. 9.5 
for the first time the unbaptized are expressly excluded also from the 
meal proper, and this prohibition is grounded in the sharply expressed 
‘for concerning these the Lord has said: Give not that which is holy 
to the dogs’ (Matt. 7.6). J.-P. Audet has shown that 9.5 is to be 
recognized, on stylistic grounds, as an insertion by the author of the 
Didache. We see therefore that the circumstances were changing 
rapidly and that the tendency developed to exclude completely the 
unbaptized? from that which lay at the heart of the communal life, 
the meal celebration. (h) When Pliny mentioned in his letter to Trajan 
(AD 112-13) that the Christians examined by him had declared that 
the food at their communal meals was harmless ordinary food,? this 
is an implicit rejection of the slander that Christians held Thyestean 
meals,4 but the slander itself was a consequence of the esoteric 
character of the eucharistic celebrations. (i) The shorter form of the 
account of the institution read by a fraction of the textual witnesses in 
Luke, which has to be considered in this connection (see below, p. 159), 
indicates the sacred formula only indirectly by quoting the words 
with which they begin. (k) Justin Martyr, Apology I 66.1 (150/5) 
confirms the fact that only the baptized might participate in the 
Eucharist. He goes on to speak of the meaning of the Eucharist, and 
even to quote the words of interpretation,® but this he does apparently 
to refute the wild rumours to which the esoteric character of the 
celebration had given rise. Still he quotes the word over the cup only 
in the abbreviated form, “This is my blood.’ (/) Completely expressed 
in symbolic-mysterious language is the inscription of Abercius, from the 
end of the second century ap.’ Here we find, in reference to the 


1 Audet, La Didache, 414. 

2 As also the heretics: compare II Peter 2.13 with Jude 12. 

3 Ep. 10.96.7. [Pliny, Letters II (Loeb Classical Library 59).] 

4 A similar allusion may be found already in the mention of false accusations in 
I Peter 2.12; 4.12-19. 

SF. Blanke, Zürich, has kindly reminded me of the fact (postcard dated 
February 2, 1941) that, according to the letter of Pliny, baptism must also have 
belonged to the ceremonies incriminated by the heathen. 

6 Apol. I 66.3. ? Ibid. 

8 This date for the Abercius inscription is arrived at because of the use made of it 
in the Christian inscription of a certain Alexander from Hieropolis, dated AD 216 
(J. B. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, Pt 2, vol. 12, London, 1889, 493-6). The Christian 
character of the Abercius inscription seems to me, as to the majority of scholars 
(F. L. Cross, Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, Oxford, 1957, 5), to have been 
established beyond question. 
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Eucharist: ‘And everywhere (faith) set before me for food a fish! from 
the fountain, mighty and stainless, which a pure virgin? had caught, 
and gave this to friends to eat always, having good wine and giving 
the mixed cup with bread.’? (m) Finally, Hippolytus of Rome in his 
Apostolic Tradition (about 215), which is concerned to portray the 
older usage, concludes the section on Baptism and the Eucharist with 
the words, ‘He shall not tell this to any but the faithful.’4 

From this evidence we can see that, as early as the first century, a 
concern to protect the sacredness of the Eucharist and the eucharistic words 
from profanation made itself felt in different places, arising locally out 
of the concrete situation, but growing in intensity, although the 
accounts of the Lord’s Supper in the synoptic gospels and in Justin’s 
Apology are a salutary warning against mistaking this concern for a 
fully developed and strictly applied arcane discipline like that of the 
mystery religions or of the Essenes. The development leads from 
the earliest rudiments of an enigmatic manner of speaking about 
the Lord’s Supper to the Acts of the Apostles (pseudonyms for the 
Eucharist), to Hebrews (reservation of eucharistic teaching to the 
‘mature’), to the Didache (silence about eucharistic procedure), then 
to the shorter text of Luke (limitation to the first words of the formula) 
and to the symbolic representation of the Eucharist in the Abercius 
inscription, and finally to the secrecy imposed upon the whole 
baptismal and eucharistic procedure by Hippolytus. A corresponding 
change in the liturgical practice went hand in hand with these 
developments in the transmission of the eucharistic words. This 
begins with the separation of the Eucharist from the meal proper in 
order to exclude the unbaptized from the Eucharist, and quickly 
leads to the reservation of even the meal proper to the baptized alone 
(Did. 9.5; Pliny). 

The gospel of John also fits into the framework of this development. 
This gospel includes (6.51c, 53-58) a homily on the eucharistic words 
(which would, however, have been intelligible only to the initiated) 
but most conspicuously omits the account of the institution: the 
sacred text must be protected. 


1 Christ. 

2 Mary. 

8 Greek text with English translation in Lightfoot, op. cit., 496f. 

4 Hippolytus, Ap. Trad. 23.14 (Dix, 43). Cf. J. Leipoldt, ‘Arkandisziplin’, 
RGG? I (1957), col. 607. 

5 Eisler, ‘Das letzte Abendmahl [I]’, NW 24 (1925), 185; H. N. Bate, ‘The 
“Shorter Text” of St Luke XXII 15-20’, JTS 28 (1926-7), 367f.; Huber, Herrenmahl, 
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In summary we may say: we have seen that the use of the 
eucharistic texts in worship has influenced their transmission and 
their formulation in many ways. It has led to the situation that the 
eucharistic words of Jesus are available to us exclusively in the form 
of liturgical texts. But however important the results of our investiga- 
tion may be for the history of the Lord’s Supper in apostolic times, 
about which we have elsewhere only very limited information, for 
our purpose the really important thing is the fact that the investiga- 
tion of the liturgical influence on the transmission of the eucharistic 
words reveals an element that cannot be derived from the worship, a 
preliturgical stratum of tradition. Belonging to this are, for example, the 
prayers before and after the meal, together with the words of interpre- 
tation (for already the Corinthian rite no longer seems to have agreed 
with the sequence: breaking of bread—meal—blessing of cup),! also 
the passover elements (because the earliest community celebrated the 
Lord’s Supper daily, later weekly),? and finally the two avowals of 
abstinence (for these gave rise to the early Christian passover fast). 
These conclusions justify the expectation that it must be possible, by 
means of a comparison of the different forms of the eucharistic words, 
to which we shall now turn, with all due caution to remove a secon- 
dary layer under which the original tradition lies hidden. 


92; W. Oehler, Das Johannesevangelium eine Missionsschrift für die Welt, Gütersloh, 
1936, 28f.; W. L. Knox, Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity (Schweich 
Lectures, 1942), London, 1944, 66; G. D. Kilpatrick, ‘Luke XXII. ı19b-20’, JTS 
47 (1946), 52f.; J. Leipoldt, ‘Das Christentum’, in Handbuch der Religionswissenschaft 
I. 4, Berlin, 1948, 52; A. M. Schneider, Stimmen aus der Frühzeit der Kirche (Am 
Lebensstrom 5), Cologne, 1948, 23 n. 11; C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth 
Gospel, Cambridge, 1953, 260 n. 1; 342 n. 3. 


1 See above, pp. rarf. 
2 See above, p. 62. 
3 See above, p. 124, and below, p. 212. 


IV 


THE OLDEST TEXT 
OF THE EUCHARISTIC WORDS OF JESUS 


HE EUCHARISTIC SAYINGS of Jesus are transmitted to usin a 
fourfold form: 


I. I Cor. 11.23-25 is from a literary point of view the oldest 
account. Paul wrote it probably in the spring of 54.1 


2. Mark 14.22-25. Matt. 26.26-29 repeats the Markan account with 
trivial deviations and expansions. 


3. Luke 22.15-20. 


4. John 6.51¢ which we have judged (pp. 107f.) to be the Johannine 
form of the word over the bread.? 


Before we can go on to a comparison of the five texts we must answer 
a preliminary question: 


l In an essay entitled, ‘Sabbathjahr und neutestamentliche Chronologie’, 
ZNW 27 (1928), 98-103, I have attempted to show that the chronology of the 
Sabbatical year strongly suggests the year 55 as being the date of the imprisonment 
of the Apostle Paul. The zeal with which Paul sponsored the gathering of the 
collection for Jerusalem on his so-called third missionary journey makes it probable 
that the Sabbath year 54/55 was anticipated with special apprehension after the 
bad experiences of the last Sabbath year 47/48; II Cor. 8.13-15 (cf. 9.12) is, among 
other things, evidence for this supposition: the gathering of the collection was 
occasioned by a concrete necessity of the congregation. It is to be observed further 
that, apart from the collection gathered on the third missionary journey, we only 
hear of one other collection (Acts 11.27-30) and that this first collection was made 
in order to alleviate the famine intensified by the Sabbath year 47/48. The 
imprisonment of Paul in Jerusalem is dated in the year 55 by the new chronological 
school, and among others by K. Lake in the principal investigation, “The Chrono- 
logy of Acts’, in F. J. Foakes Jackson and K. Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity I, 
vol. 5, London, 1933, 445-74; and last by Haenchen, Apostelgeschichte, 64. 

2 The account of Justin, Apol. I 66.3, has no independent value; concerning it, 


cf. p. 139 n. 5. 
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LUKE: SHORT TEXT OR LONG TEXT? 


The Lukan text of the eucharistic words is transmitted to us in a 
twofold form: a longer and a shorter text.! At first both forms read 
Luke 22.15-18, but then diverge: in the longer text there follow 
verses 19-20, in the shorter text only verse 19a—the text breaks off 
abruptly after ‘my body’. The problem is therefore this: are verses 
1gb-20 (‘which is given for you. Do this in remembrance of me. 
20. And likewise the cup after supper, saying, “This cup which is 
poured out for you is the new covenant in my blood” ’) original or 
not? The question is not simply a subordinate text-critical problem; 
anyone who knows the history of the investigation of the Lord’s 
Supper of the last eighty years is aware that the question of the Long 
Text or Short Text of Luke has time and again been a crucial issue 
and that a basically different understanding of the Lord’s Supper has 
repeatedly resulted according to the answer given to this. 

We will first establish the attestation of the two forms. 


(a) The witnesses 


The Long Form is attested: (1) by all the Greek MSS, (the earliest 
being at present P75, AD 175/225) except D, (2) by all the versions? 
with the exception of the Old Syriac (syr°ur sin, see below, pp. 143f.) 
and a part of the Itala, and (3) by all early Christian writers, begin- 
ning with Marcion," Justin and Tatian. 


As to Tatian’s Diatessaron, we do not possess its original text. The 
attempt to reconstruct the text of Tatian, which is so necessary and urgent 


1 The most important forms of the texts are printed in Merx, Markus und Lukas, 
441-8. 

2sa bo (with the exception of one MS.) vg syrPesh (v, 17f. are omitted) arm 
georg aeth, cf. P. Benoit, ‘Le récit de la Cène dans Le. XXII, 15-20’, RB 48 (1939), 
358. 

3 The Long Text is read by the Itala MSS. (c) fq r! (r?) aur 8 (interlinear Latin 
text of the Greek gospel MS. 4); for c r? and g aur 8, cf. below, p. 142 n. 6. 

4 According to Tertullian, Adversus Marcionem 4.40 (Ae. Kroymann, Quinti 
Septimi Florentis Tertulliani Opera III [CSEL 47], Vienna-Leipzig, 1906, 560.13f.), it 
is certain that Marcion read v. 20 (probably with the omission of ‘new’). 

5 Justin, Apol. I 66.3, has a text with the command to repeat the rite applied to 
the bread. He follows Luke (not I Cor. 11.24f.), for he (1) has the command to 
repeat the rite only with the bread, (2) reads with the Lukan word-order xai rò 
moTHptov duoiws, (3) permits pov to follow oôpa and alpa, and (4) calls his source ‘the 
Memoirs (of the Apostles) which are called Gospels’. 
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for New Testament textual criticism, has been interrupted time and again 
in a tragic way by the deaths of the editors E. Preuschen (d. May 25, 1920), 
A. Pott (d. February 24, 1926) and D. Plooij (d. July 5, 1935). We today, 
however, already see more clearly, since in the last decades there have 
appeared further additions to the long-known witnesses. We have: 
1. TateP4r; Ephraim’s (d. 373) Commentary on the Diatessaron, preserved 
completely only in Armenian.! 2. Tat®Phr: the gospel quotations in the 
Demonstrationes (337-45) of the Syrian theologian Aphraates.? 3. Tatarab: 
the Arabic version of the Diatessaron, ascribed by several MSS. (probably 
incorrectly) to ‘Abdullah Ibn at-Tayyib (d. 1043), resting on a Syrian 
Vorlage, with strong accommodation to syrPesh,3 4, Tatf¥14; gospel harmony 
which is offered in place of the four gospels by the manuscript Bonif. 1 of 
the Landesbibliothek, Fulda, which was written in 540-6 for Bishop Victor 
of Capua, with the Vulgate text.4 5. Tatned: especially valuable, best 
represented by the Liége Diatessaron.5 The Dutch text goes back to a 
Latin Diatessaron, which offered essentially the Old Latin text, and there- 
fore stands nearer to Tatian’s original text than Tatfuld with its Vulgate 
text. 6. Tatve2 and Tattuse: two early Italian harmonies based upon a 
Latin Vorlage. The Tuscan stands very near to Tatfuld, while the text of the 
Venetian is thought to go back to an archetype which is older than the 
Vulgate.® 7. Tatrers: a thirteenth-century version (after 1223) of a Syriac 


1 L. Leloir, Saint Ephrem. Commentaire de Pévangile concordant. Version arménienne 
(Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium 137 [Text], 145 [Translation]), 
Louvain, 1953, 1954. Part of the Syriac text has recently been discovered, but it is 
as yet unpublished (cf. L. Leloir, ‘L’original syriaque du Commentaire de S. 
Ephrem sur le Diatessaron’, Biblica 40 [1959], 959-70). 

2 Text and translation: J. Parisot, Aphraatis Sapientis Persae Demonstrationes 
(Patrologia Syriaca I. 1), Paris, 1894. 

3 German: E. Preuschen-A. Pott, Tatians Diatessaron aus dem Arabischen übersetzt, 
Heidelberg, 1926. New edition: A. S. Marmardji, Diatessaron de Tatien. Texte arabe 
établi, traduit en français, collationné avec les anciennes versions syriaques, suivi d’un 
évangéliaire diatessarique syriaque, Beirut, 1935. Cf. P. E. Kahle, Cairo Geniza?, 283- 
304. 

4 Edition: E. Ranke, Codex Fuldensis, Marburg-Leipzig, 1868. 

5 Edition: D. Plooij-C. A. Phillips-A. J. Barnouw-A. H. A. Bakker, The Liège 
Diatessaron (Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Weten- 
schappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, 31), Amsterdam, Parts 1—6, 1929, 
1931, 1933, 1935, 1938, 1963. The six parts which have appeared offer the text up 
to Matt. 23.7 (with a very full, but unfortunately not always error-free, apparatus). 
For the remainder we must be content with the older edition of J. Bergsma, De 
levens van Jezus in het Middelnederlandsch (Bibliotheek van Middelnederlandsche 
Letterkunde 54, 55, 61), Groningen, 1895, 1896, 1898, which reproduces the text of 
the Liège Diatessaron (L) besides that of a Flemish gospel harmony of the Landes- 
bibliothek, Stuttgart (Cod. theol. et phil. oct. 140, Bergsma: S) with the apparatus 
of additional MSS. 

6 Texts: V. Todesco-A. Vaccari-M. Vattasso, Il Diatessaron in volgare italiano. 
Testi inediti dei secoli XIII-XIV (Studi e Testi 81), Vatican City, 1938. 
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text, which deviates widely in wording and construction from the original 
Diatessaron.! 

In view of the fact that we now possess the account of the Lord’s Supper 
in the Diatessaron in Syriac, Arabic, Latin, Middle Dutch, early Italian 
and Persian tradition, we can say today with certainty that Tatian chose 
Matthew/ Mark as the basis of his text of the Lord’s Supper. It nevertheless 
exceeds Matthew and Mark in the following ways: (1) The phrase ‘the 
new covenant’ (Tataphr 2 arab,3 fuld 4 ned 5 pers 6 ven 7 tusc8) in which it is 
characteristic for Tatian that he placesitin apposition to ‘my blood’,® and (2) 
the command to repeat the rite (Tataphr 10 arab 11 fuld 12 ned 13 pers 14 ven 15 
tusc18), "This follows—in this all witnesses with the exception of Tatrers1? are 
agreed among themselves—the eschatological prospect and therefore 
stands after the command over the cup (so only Paul!),18 while after the 
bread (so Luke/Paul!) it is missing; besides, in Aphraates it has the striking 
form: “Thus should you do in my memory, as often as you congregate’ 
(Tatned; ‘as often as you do it’), a free reworking of I Cor. 11.25: “This do, 
as often as you drink it, in remembrance of me’.!® From this Plooij has 
concluded that Tatian in his account of the Lord’s Supper may have 
worked together Matthew/Mark and Paul.2° Yet this conclusion is not 


1 Text and translation: G. Messina, Diatessaron persiano (Biblica et Orientalia 
14), Rome, 1951. 

2 Aphraates, Demonstr. 12.6 (Parisot, 516.27-517.1): hnw dmy dytk’ hat’, ‘this is 
my blood, the new covenant’. This apposition becomes a characteristic mark of the 
Syriac eucharistic tradition from that time on. 

3 Marmardji, op. cit., 430, 431; Preuschen—Pott, op. cit., 206 (likewise in apposi- 
tion as in Tat®Phr, although in Arabic it is grammatically offensive). 

4 Ranke, op. cit., 138.35: sanguis meus noui testamenti (Genitive, not apposition, 
which says nothing for the early text of Tatian, because Tatfuld offers the Vulgate 
text). 

5 Bergsma, op. cit., 244.5f. (S): dit es mijn bloet een niewe testament (apposition 
again). 

6 Messina, op. cit, 311.27f.: Questo è il bicchiere del nuovo patto (‘covenant’ is 
translated twice), il mio sangue (apposition also, but with transposition). 

? Todesco in Todesco-Vaccari-Vattasso, op. cit., 136.8 (genitive). 

8 Vattasso-Vaccari in Todesco-Vaccari-Vattasso, op. cit., 335.9f. (genitive). 

9 Tatsphr arab ned, cf, p, 194n.1. 10 Aphraates, Demonstr. 12.6 (Parisot, 517.2-4). 

11 Marmardji, op. cit., 430, 431; Preuschen—Pott, op. cit., 206. 

12 Ranke, op. cit., 139.3. 13 Bergsma, op. cit., 244.9f. (S); 225.9f. (L). 

14 Messina, op. cit., 311.25. 

15 Todesco in Todesco-Vaccari-Vattasso, op. cit., 136.17. 

16 Vattasso-Vaccari in Todesco—Vaccari—Vattasso, op. cit., 335.13f. 

17 In TatPers the command to repeat the rite follows the word over the bread. 

18 In the citation in Aphraates, Demonstr. 12.6, the command to repeat the rite 
directly follows the command about the cup. The eschatological prospect is lacking. 

19 D. Plooij, A Further Study of the Liège Diatessaron, Leiden, 1925, 8. 

20 Plooij, ibid. Likewise earlier, T. Zahn, Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestament- 
lichen Kanons I. Tatians Diatessaron, Erlangen, 1881, 204f., who has, however, revised 
his view (see below, p. 142 n. 5). 
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tenable, for: 1. It is in itself completely improbable that a gospel harmony 
should have been harmonized with Paul and not with a gospel such as 
Luke.! 2. From the addition, ‘as often as you congregate’, in Aphraates 
(cf. Tat2e¢) not too much is to be deduced, because, as F. C. Burkitt 
showed,? it recurs in the Nestorian Liturgy of Theodore (sixth century): 
Aphraates probably follows in the addition the eucharistic liturgy of his 
time,? while Tatned accommodates in a secondary manner to I Cor. 11.25. 
3. Tatian does not give the command to repeat the rite twice (as Paul), but 
only once (as Luke), although not after the word over the bread (as Luke), 
but rather after the word concerning the ‘fruit of the vine,’ i.e. at the very 
end, no doubt because he related it to both acts.4 In this way Tatian thus 
obviously harmonized Matthew/Mark with the Long Text of Luke (not 
with Paul). Tatian is therefore a witness for the long form of the text of Luke.’ 


The Short Text (Luke 22.15-19a) is read by D a d ff? i 1,6 further by 
b e (with the sequence of verses 15, 16, 19a, 17, 18).? It is disputed 
whether the Old Syriac is derived from the Short! or the Long Text.® 
This question can be answered with certainty. 


Syreur reads verses 15, 16, 19 (without ‘given’), 17, 18; syrs!n reads the 
same text with five additions which are put in parentheses and italics in 
the following text: 


1H. Schürmann, ‘Lk 22, 19b-20 als ursprüngliche Textüberlieferung [I], 
Biblica 32 (1951), 370. 

2 F. C. Burkitt, Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe II, Cambridge, 1904, 300. 

3 Thus also F. Hamm, Die liturgischen Einsetzungsberichte im Sinne vergleichender 
Liturgieforschung untersucht (Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen und Forschungen 23), 
Münster, 1928, 7f. 

4 Brought to my attention by E. Haenchen. That the one command to repeat is 
related to both eucharistic deeds is general eucharistic tradition, cf. Hamm, op. cit., 
72f., B7f. 

5T. Zahn, Das Evangelium des Lucas34, Leipzig-Erlangen, 1920, 671 n. 34; 
P. Benoit, ‘Le récit de la Cène dans Le. XXII, 15-20’, RB 48 (1939), 359; H. 
Schürmann, ‘Lk 22, 19b-20’, Biblica 32 (1951), 369-71. 

6 According to the careful investigation of G. D. Kilpatrick, ‘Luke XXII. 
19b-20°, JTS 47 (1946), 49-56, the archetype of c should be added (in the present 
form of ¢ vv. 19b-20 are added according to the Vulgate Text) and probably that 
of r?. According to Merx, Markus und Lukas, 437, the same is true for g aur 8. 

? The placing of v. 19a earlier in b e aims at establishing the sequence bread- 
wine, and at avoiding the very difficult transition from v. 19a to 21. 

8 Burkitt, Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe 11, 300-2; W. Sanday, Outlines of the Life of 
Christ, Oxford, 1911, 159; Lietzmann, Mass and Lord’s Supper, 177. 

9 Merx, op. cit., 41 6ff., 432ff.; Benoit, op. cit., 372-8, who sees in the Old Syriac 
a compromise between the Short and Long Text (376); E. Schweizer, ‘Das 
Abendmahl eine Vergegenwärtigung des Todes Jesu oder ein eschatologisches 
Freudenmahl?’, ThZ 2 (1946), 85. 
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15, 16, 19. And he took the bread and recited the benediction over it 
and broke it and gave it to them and said (+ de [see below]) : ‘This is my 
body, which (+ J give) for your sakes. Do this in remembrance of me.’ 

17. And (+ after they had eaten supper) he took the cup and recited the 
benediction over it and said: “Take this. Divide it among yourselves 
(+ This is my blood, the new covenant). 

18. (+ For) I say unto you, that I from now on shall not drink of 
this e 4 Tonul of the vine until the kingdom of God shall come.’ 

: iruit 

It is quite certain: 1. That the text of the syrsin is based upon that of the 
syreur, for syrein (with the exception of two meaningless variants!) offers 
exactly the wording of syr°¥*, only supplemented in five places.? The problem 
is simplified by this fact and can now be phrased: does the syre¥? go back 
to the Short or Long Text? 2. Already the agreement of the very same 
sequence of verses 15, 16, 19, 17, 18 with the witnesses of the Short Text 
b e? establishes for certain that the syreur goes back to the Short Text. More- 
over, the syreur cannot go back to the Long Text, because in verse 19, after 
the words, “This is my body, which (is) for you’, the word ‘given’ is omitted, 
which all the witnesses to the Long Text of Luke read without exception; 
therefore, the words, ‘which for your sakes. This do in remembrance of me’ 
(v. 19 syreur) derive not from the Long Text of Luke (22.19), but from 
I Cor. 11.24. The conclusion that the syreur does not in any case go back to 
the Long Text plainly finds cogent confirmation finally in the fact that 
syrcur shares with the witnesses of the Short Text D e two singular special 
readings which are in themselves insignificant.4 This means that syreur has 
the Short Text and this, to be sure, in the form of b e (15, 16, 1ga, 17, 18) 
with the enlargement of verse 19 from I Cor. 11.24. 3. There still remains 
the question as to the source of the five additions with which the text of 
syr°vr is expanded by syrsin (in parentheses above). Do they derive from 
the Long Text which in the meantime must have been known in Syria? 
That is not the case, for on the one hand the words of Luke 22.20 ‘which is 
poured out for you’ are lacking in syr°in, and on the other syr®!n reads an 
apposition: “This is my blood, the new covenant’, while the Long Text has 


11, Verse 16 is read in syreur; ‘until it will be accomplished in his reign’, syr#!2 
on the contrary lacks ‘in’: “until the reign be accomplished’. 2. In v. 18 the phrase 
‘product of the vine’ (syreur) is replaced in syrsia by the more usual ‘fruit’— thereby 
the syreur again exhibits itself as the older text! 

2 Also the two specific variants of the Short Text, which are cited in n. 4, re- 
appear in syreia, 

3 See above, p. 142. 

4 1. The omission of ‘and’ before ‘divide’ in v. 17 (omitted only in D e sa bo 
syreur sin), 2, The omission of ‘to the man’ in v. 22 (omitted only in De syreur sin), 
I am indebted to the Rev. E. Kerlen for this important observation. 
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‘This cup is the new covenant in my blood’.! Neither syre”! nor syrein shows 
any acquaintance with the Long Text. Both Old Syriac versions are much more to be 
regarded as expanded Short Texts. This fact dates the Short Text in the second 
century. 


The Short Text, therefore, is attested not only by D it, but also by 
the Old Syriac, from which the following development can be estab- 
lished: 


Dadf?il: 15-19a (original form of the Short Text); 


be: 15, 16, ıga, 17, 18 (restoration of the bread-cup 
sequence) ; 
syreur; 15, 16, 19a (+ I Cor. 11.24b), 17, 18 (enlarged with 


assistance of I Cor. 11.24); 


syrsin; Same as syru, plus the five additions. 


Since the two Old Syriac versions are not independent witnesses, 
much more does their text of the Lord’s Supper present an advanced 
development of the form of the text reached by the Itala witnesses 
b e, and since the Western witnesses preponderantly read the Long 
Text, we may conclude that the Short Text is attested solely by one branch 
of the Western text. 

It is clear that the weight of the evidence lies with the Long Text: 
it is noteworthy that of all the Greek manuscripts only one (D) offers 
the Short Text! To hold the Short Text as original would be to accept 
the most extreme improbability, for it would be to assume that an 
identical addition to the text of Luke (22.19a-20) had been intro- 
duced into every text of the manuscripts with the exception of 
D a b de ff22 1 syr sin!2 In other words the attestation speaks decisively 
for the originality of the Long Text. 


1 What is the source of the five additions of syr8!2? (a) The de is the introduction 
of direct discourse; (5) ‘I give’ derives probably neither from Luke (‘which was 
given’) nor John 6.51, it is rather added for stylistic reasons; (c) ‘after they had 
eaten supper’ derives from I Cor. 11.25; (d) ‘this is my blood, the new covenant’ is 
from Matt. 26.28 syrs™ pal; (e) ‘for’ from Matt. 26.29 syrsi2, The most important 
addition, namely (d), is a specifically Syriac phrase in the text of the Lord’s 
Supper, which probably goes back to the Diatessaron (cf. p. 141 n. 2). 

2 From a practical standpoint it could scarcely be imagined other than that the 
primitive exemplar itself had been interpolated and that only in the West did a non- 
interpolated copy come to be circulated. 
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(b) Shortened Text of Luke in D it (vei-syr)! 


The following section deals with the problem of the so-called ‘Western 
non-interpolations’ in Luke, one of which is Luke 22.19b-20. This un- 
fortunate name, which already contains in itself a text-critical judgment 
whose validity is going to be examined in this paragraph, stems from B. F. 
Westcott and F. J. A. Hort. 


Luke 22.10f. is not the only place in Luke where a Long Text 
stands opposite a Short Text attested by D it vet-syr. It should be 
evident that Luke 22.19f. should not be isolated, but rather that all 
cases in which D it vet-syr offer a shortened text of Luke must be 
examined. Only then will a decisive answer to the question ‘Long 
Text or Short Text?’ be possible. 

The problem in each of the passages to be discussed presently is the 
same as that in Luke 22.19b-20: is the Long or Short Text original? 
If the Long Text is original, then we have before us in D it vet-syr a 
text shortened in the West; if the Short Text is original, then all the 
ecclesiastical provinces with the exception of the West read an inter- 
polated text. It must once more be emphasized that we are not deal- 
ing in this with two possibilities which are on the same level from the 
text-critical point of view: the assumption that the archetype of D it 
vet-syr offered a shortened text is simple, whereas from the standpoint 
of the history of the transmission it is difficult to assume that an 
interpolation could have been introduced into all the Greek manu- 
scripts except D. Only on compelling grounds will one occasionally 
need to reckon, therefore, with the originality of the Short Text. 


Before we take up the individual passages of the gospel of Luke in which 
D it (vet-syr) have a shortened text, a word must be said about Marcion and 
Tatian, since, as we have seen, they repeatedly offer the same Short Text 
as D it (vet-syr). First, Marcion: When we encounter in a variant reading 
the combination D it (vet-syr) Marcion, we do not have before us the 
influence of Marcion upon the text read in the West, but simply that text 
which Marcion found in Rome c. AD 140. The independent and confirma- 
tory studies by A. Pott? and A. von Harnack? have definitely established 


1 The sign ‘it’ will be employed in the following section even when only a part 
of the Itala manuscripts are concerned. For the sake of completeness passages will 
also be cited in which only D it (without vet-syr) attest a shortened text. 

2 Finally in E. Preuschen-A. Pott, Tatians Diatessaron aus dem Arabischen übersetzt, 
Heidelberg, 1926, 13-19. 

3 A. von Harnack, Marcion: Das Evangelium vom fremden Gott (TU 45), Leipzig, 
11921, 222*-30*; 21924 (reprint Darmstadt, 1960), 242*-8*. 
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this.1 This pre-Marcionite Western text is characterized in its text of Luke 
by numerous assimilations to Matthew (and Mark).? Already before 
Marcion, therefore, there ruled in Rome the tendency to harmonize the 
synoptic gospels by assimilation; it is no accident that Tatian at that very 
place had the idea of constructing a harmony of the gospels. With regard 
to Tatian, what was valid for Marcion can be applied equally to the com- 
bination D it (vet-syr) Tat, namely that we do not have before us influences 
of Tatian upon the text read in Rome, but that text which Tatian found in 
Rome during his stay (c. 150-72). The greatest evidence for this is that 
among the witnesses for the Western special readings not seldom Marcion 
and Tatian appear side by side. Numerous instances of this kind have 
already been collected by A. Pott.? An examination of the text of the 
Tat2ed as published in the first five parts of the edition of D. Plooij-C. A. 
Phillips-A. J. Barnouw-A. H. A. Bakker‘ yielded further confirmatory 
examples. Luke 16.22-23 may be noted as an especially indicative example 
for such concord by Marcion and Tatian. By the loss of the ‘and’ which 
connects both verses there arose in one small branch of the tradition the 
nonsensical ‘he (the rich man) was buried in Hades’—thus only in Marcion 
Tatned ven tusc fuld (aP hr) it vg (syrsin pal A) 5 


1 As over against 200-300 regular instances, Harnack finds only eight exceptions 
where Marcionite readings may have been introduced into the Western text (2nd 
ed., 247*); these are correctly disputed by Pott, op. cit., 17f. 

2 The text of Luke alone in manuscript D has more than 500 harmonistic read- 
ings (list in H. J. Vogels, Die Harmonistik im Evangelientext des Codex Cantabrigiensis 
[TU 36.1a], Leipzig, 1910, 87-105). Cf. further Harnack, op. cit., and ed., 243*f., 
and the list which he published only in the first edition, 223*-6*. Harnack’s list is 
completed and confirmed by Pott’s collection of the harmonizations which Marcion 
and Tatian have in common (op. cit., 18f.). 

3 A. Pott, ‘Marcions Evangelientext’, Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 42 (1923), 
220-2; Preuschen-Pott, op. cit., 18f. 

4 See above, p. 140.n. 5. 

5 Examples of the concord of D Marcion Tat2ed (the page numbers of the 
Ploojj-Phillips-Barnouw-Bakker edition are in parentheses) : 


Luke 4.34 &a—omitted by D Marcion Tat®e4 33 it syrs!2 pal sa bo (107). 
6.5 The whole verse is omitted by D Marcion Tataedtuse, is added after 6.10 
in D Marcion. 
6.12 ‘of God’—omitted by D Marcion Tat®e4 (165). 
6.26 ‘all’—omitted by D Marcion Tatted arab pers W § al syr (66). 
‘for’—omitted by D Marcion Tatred pers Jat (66). 
10.1 avédeker—dredetev D Marcion Tatted ephr ar fuld pers jt ygcodd syr sa 
(151). 
11.38 ‘was astonished to see’—‘he began to doubt within himself saying’ D 
Marcion Tate (ven) tuse pe Jatsyreur (214). 
12.47 ‘make ready or’—omitted by D Marcion Tatned (bers) P45 69 d Irist 
Or Adamantius Ambr Cyr Chr Basilius (367). 
12.49 eni—eis D Marcion Tatred ven tuse pers P45 KR A lat syr (367). 
16.23 ‘in his bosom’— + ‘resting? D Marcion Tatred (ven) @ it arm Or 


Aug? (357). 
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If, however, Marcion and Tatian both used the Western text which was read in 
Rome around the middle of the second century, then this destroys the so-called Tatian 
hypothesis of Hermann von Soden! who wanted to make Tatian responsible for almost 
all the divergencies from the original text in the Greek texts, the versions and the 
Fathers; that this hypothesis presupposed a maximum number of im- 
probabilities had long been recognized. The influence of Tatian upon the 
text of the New Testament was essentially limited to Syria; syreur and 
syrsin were influenced to a strong degree by the Diatessaron.? For our 
question we may conclude that wherever we meet the combination D it 
vet-syr Tatian, we do not have before us the influence of Tatian upon the 


20.36 dmodaveiv Sdvavrai—dmobaveiy pé\Aovaw DWO syrhare ms; incipient mori 
e Cypr; morientur q f? i l (c) Tert; morituri a Marcion; selen steruen 
Tatned © (473). 


Examples of the concord of Marcion and Tat®e4 without D: 


7.24 eis rv Epnpov Oedoaobar—B. eis rHv čpņuov Marcion Tatephr ned tuse (145). 
8.25 örı xai—és Marcion Tat®€4; ôs xai 25r Tat® (113). 

10.5 ‘first—omitted by Marcion Tatned ven pers J)? 57ọ r Or (91). 

10.21 e£opoloyoüpai oor—eùxapıor® cot Marcion Taterhr ned ven syr (153). 

10.22 ‘chooses to reveal’—‘reveals’ Marcion Tatred Ju Irpt Tert Cl Or Eus 
Didymus Cyr (154). 

11.8 Before ‘I tell you’™—eñ deghene die buten steet hi sal bliuen roepende eñ 
cloppende vor die dore Tatnea ven; et ille si (si i. vg?!) perseveraverit pulsans it 
vg! Tattuse (84). Plooij, op. cit., noted that Marcion’s (and Tertul- 
lian’s) text likewise mentions ‘the door’ : Tertullian, Adversus Marcionem 
4.26 (Ae. Kroymann, Quinti Septimi Florentis Tertulliani Opera III 
[CSEL 47], Vienna-Leipzig, 1906, 510.24): cuius ianuam norat; De 
praescriptione haereticorum 12 (Ae. Kroymann, Quinti Septimi Florentis 
Tertulliani Opera II 2 [CSEL 70], Vienna-Leipzig, 1942, 8f.): etiam 
pulsator ille vicini ianuam tundebat. That in this an acquaintance with the 
Tatianic form of Luke 11.8 is expressed is possible, but not certain, 
since the door is mentioned also in 11.7 (‘the door is now shut’). 

11.28 ‘keep it—‘do it’ Marcion 2145 (a minuscule manuscript influenced by 
Tatian) q syrPesh codd arm, Tataed adds both readings: en dat behouden 
en dar na werken (130). 

12.3 6 éAadyjoare—quae intra se mussitarent Marcion (Tertullian, Adv. Marc. 
4.28 [Kroymann, CSEL 47, 516.19f.]); ‘what you have whispered’ 
Tatar syr; dat ic v rune Tat®4 (95). 

12.47 “that’—omitted by Marcion Tat®e¢ Pers syr sa. 

13.15 Bov. . .övov—övov. . . Bov Marcion Tatüed L 69 aeth (329). 


re 


1 Hermann von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments in ihrer ältesten erreich- 
baren Textgestalt, I. 1, Berlin, 1902; I.2, 1907; 1.3, 1910; II Göttingen, 1913. Cf. 
especially I.2, 1535-1648. 

2 The proof was advanced by Burkitt, Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe II, 173-212 
(‘The Diatessaron and the Old Syriac’); also M. Black, “The New Testament 
Peshitta and its Predecessors’, Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas Bulletin, 1950, 51. 
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text read in the West, but rather the text which Tatian in his stay at Rome 
found there and utilized. 


After this preliminary survey let us turn to the individual passages 
in Luke. When we disregard irrelevant omissions and minor abbre- 
viations of the text (for the most part harmonizing omissions), major 
lacunae occur in D it vet-syr in the following passages of Luke: 


5.39—is missing from D iteodd (syreur sin desunt) Marcion Ir Eus. We 
have before us one of the assimilations to the parallels in the other synoptic 
gospels of the pre-Marcionite Western text of Luke: Luke 5.39 has no 
parallel in Mark and Matthew. The omission of the offensive verse, for 
whose antiquity speaks the semitism of the positive xpnorös in place of the 
comparative, may have been encouraged by encratite tendencies (dis- 
approval of the use of wine). The Long Text is therefore, as is generally 
acknowledged, the original. 

7.72, ‘therefore I did not presume to come to you’—missing in D pe it 
syrsin (syreur deest). These words have no parallel in Matthew—for a good 
reason! According to Matt. 8.5 the centurion came personally to Jesus. 
Luke 7.1-10 knows nothing of such a personal encounter; according to 
Luke the centurion first sent Jewish elders (7.3), then friends (7.6) to Jesus 
and based his personal absence on the words quoted above. Tatian has 
harmonized Matthew and Luke by allowing the centurion to come to 
Jesus together with the elders of the Jews.? In view of the basic rule stated 
above about the combination D it syr Tat, it is highly probable that Tatian 
did not have 7.7a in the Lukan text which lay before him. The omission of 
7.7a is probably one of the many assimilations to Matthew of the text of 
Luke used in Rome about 150. The reason for this omission in any case was 
the contradiction to Matt. 8.5. Once more the Long Text is certainly 
original. This is universally accepted. 

7.33, ‘bread’, ‘wine’—missing in D ¢ al it syreur sin arm Tatned, Both 
words have no parallel in Matt. 11.18—a harmonizing omission.3 

10.41f., ‘you are anxious and troubled about many things; (42) one 
thing is needful’—missing in D (except ‘you are troubled’) it syrsin,4 
10.42 ‘for’—missing in D 270 lat syrein eur arm Tatned ven tuse Ambr Hier. 


1 Already recognized by Burkitt, op. cit., II, 5, 200f., 240. Whenever the Old 
Latin and Old Syriac agree, we have before us ‘the old Greek text of Rome, which 
Tatian has used in the Diatessaron’; such is the correct judgment of A. Jiilicher, 
‘Der echte Tatiantext’, JBL 43 (1924), 170. 

2 On this agree Tat®Phr arab, 

3 ‘The frequent assimilation to Matthew’ (Preuschen-Pott, op. cit., 43 n. 1). 

4 Also in syreur the words were originally omitted (Burkitt, op. cit., II, 242, 294), 
cf. the omission of ‘for’ in 10.42 by syre", 
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Presumably homoioteleuton caused the short text ‘Martha, Martha, Mary 
has chosen the good portion’ (it syrsin).1 

11.35f,—missing from D it; v. 36 missing in syreur, All the witnesses 
cited read Matt. 6.23b in place of the omission. We are dealing therefore 
again with an assimilation of the Western text. Again, as is generally 
recognized, the Long Text is original. 

12.19, ‘laid up (keineva) for many years (érn); take your ease, eat, 
drink’—missing in D it. Linguistic usage speaks for the originality of the 
Long Text.2 

12.21—missing in D a b. Probably an omission by accident. 

12.39, ‘he would (av) have been awake and would not’—‘he would (dv) 
not’ X* (D) e i syreur sin sa arm Marcion. Pre-Marcionite Western text 
(scribal omission, prompted by the subsequent äv?). 

19.25—missing in D W 69 fc it syrsta cur bo. The verse is missing in 
Matthew. It is therefore probably a harmonizing omission of the Western 
text. 

21.30, ‘you see for yourselves (d? éavrdv)’—missing in D lat syrsin cur 
Marcion Tat2e¢ ven, The words are characteristically Lukan: ad’ éavrôv 
(‘for yourselves’) is found in the synoptics only in Luke (12.57; 21.30). 
Since the words are missing in Mark (13.28) and Matthew (24.32), we 
are dealing with a pre-Marcionite harmonizing omission of the Western 
text. 

24.6, ‘he is not here but has risen’— missing in D it.4 That these words 
are originally Lukan and not a harmonizing interpolation in an originally 
Short Text is suggested by the independence of the formulation from 
Matthew and Mark: only Luke 24.6 has the antithesis. 

24.12, ‘but Peter rose and ran to the tomb; stooping and looking in, he 
saw the linen cloths lying (omitted by X B al) alone (omitted by n* AK 
al) and he went home (kai amwnjAdev pos adröv [éavróv X KR © pl]) wondering 
at what had happened’—missing in D it (syr)5 Marcion Taterab tuld ned 
ven tusc, Many regard this verse to be a summary of John 20.3-10 which 
was inserted here, so that we would have before us an instance in which 
D it Marcion Tat preserved the original text of Luke. But the reasons given 


1 Similarly G. D. Kilpatrick, “Three Recent Editions of the Greek Testament 
HIP, JTS 50 (1949), 151. 

2 "Eros is a favourite word of Luke (once in Matthew, twice in Mark, three 
times in John, twenty-six times in Luke-Acts), xetodaı is a favourite word of the 
Vorlage of Luke. Kilpatrick judged the text of Luke 12.19 similarly (op. cit.). 

3 Zahn, Lucas, 499 n. 24. 

4 Only ‘he has risen’ (with the omission of the other four words) is read by 
Marcion sa bo. 

5 Verse 12 may have been lacking originally in syre»? ein, for only in this place in 
the entire gospel of Luke do syreur sin render the Greek Petros by Sm‘wn; this argues 
for the later insertion of the verse. 
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are not very convincing: 1. The verbal similarities with John 20.4-6,10 
are indeed striking, but not without parallels;1 precisely in the Passion and 
Easter accounts Luke has numerous points of contact with John.? It must 
be added that over against the agreement there stands a considerable 
deviation, in so far as, according to Luke 24.12, Peter hastens to the tomb 
alone, while John speaks of two disciples. 2. It is certain that the words 
odovıov (‘linen cloth’), mapaxvmrew (‘to stoop down’), amepxeodaı zpos 
éaurov (‘to go home’) are not found elsewhere in Luke. Also, however, in 
John odoviov is found only in 19. 40; 20.5, 6, 7; maparünreı only in 
20.5, II; amepxeodaı pos éavróv only in 20.10. The use of these words is 
required by the nature of the material and there can be no question of a 
specifically Johannine idiom. On the contrary, Luke 24.12 exhibits Lukan 
idiom: avaoras (‘rose’), used pleonastically as a semitic idiom without its 
strict meaning is completely lacking in John. Matthew has it once, Mark 
‘five times, Luke (with Acts) on the contrary twenty-eight times; davydlew 
(‘to wonder’) belongs to the words favoured by Luke (cf. esp. Luke 8.25; 
9.43; 11.14, with the parallels in Mark 4.41; 9.30; Matt. 12.22; @avpalew 
with the accusative is found in the New Testament only in Luke 7.9; 
24.12; Acts 7.31; John 5.28; Jude 16); rö yeyovds (“what had happened’) 
is met, with the exception of Mark 5.14, only in Luke (five times in the 
gospel, three times in Acts); the verse is really ‘a sentence in good Lukan 
style’.s The frequency of Lukanisms compels us to conclude that Luke 
24.12 is the original text of Luke. 3. For the originality of Luke 24.12 the 
reference back to this verse in verse 24 (with the plural rivés) speaks con- 
clusively). 4. Only a hitherto unobserved difficulty seems to oppose this con- 
clusion: the present tense of BAézrec. On the whole Luke avoids the historic 
present. Mark has it 151 times; Luke has removed it ninety-two times from 
the portions of Mark taken over by him and only allows it to stand once 
(8.49) and, besides, writes it only eleven times in the gospel‘ and thirteen 
times in Acts.5 The difficulty, however, is only on the surface: the historical 


1 Cf., e.g., John 12.8 with Mark 14.7. 

2 Easter story: Luke 24.9-11/John 20.2, the message of the women (woman); 
Luke 24.18/John 19.25, the name Cleopas (Clopas) occurs only in these two 
passages in the New Testament; Luke 24.24/John 20.3-10, ascertaining the empty 
tomb; Luke 24.25/John 20.27, rebuke of unbelief; Luke 24.36/John 20.19, 
appearance before the Twelve on Easter eve; Luke 24.39/John 20.27, invitation to 
touch the stigmata; Luke 24.40/John 20.20, showing of the stigmata; Luke 24.41/ 
John 21.5, ‘Have you something to eat?’; Luke 24.42/John 21.10, serving of the 
fish; Luke 24.49/John 20.21, commission; Luke 24.49/John 20.22, (promise of) the 
gift of the Spirit. Cf. J. Schniewind, Die Parallelperikopen bei Lukas und Johannes, 
Leipzig, 1914; F. Hauck, Das Evangelium des Lukas, Leipzig, 1934, 6f. 

3 Harnack, Marcion?, 247*, cf. 238*. 

4 Luke 7.40; 11.37, 45; 13.8; 16.7, 23, 29; 17.37; 19.22; 24.12, 36; eleven times, 
of which seven times are Adyeı € -ovow, 17.37), one is dnoiv (7. 40). 

5]. C. Hawkins, Horae Synopticae?, Oxford, 1909, 149. 
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present goes back to the Vorlage used by Luke, which he has stylistically 
refined much less basically than the text of Mark taken over by him, as the 
historic presents directly show (cf. p. 150 n. 4). The result is that Luke 
24.12 is the original text of Luke. 

24.21, avy maaw rovroıs (‘besides all this’)—missing in it syrsin cur pesh 
Tat(areb) ned pers, gýy is a favourite word of Luke (Matthew four times, 
Mark six times, John three times, Luke-Acts seventy-five times); an 
amplifying ovv for the introduction of a new point (‘tm = ‘apart from’) 
appears only here in the New Testament; this semitism has a parallel in 
the New Testament in the synonymous év waar rovrots in Luke 16.26. The 
words are therefore certainly the original text of Luke. 

24.36, ‘and said to them, ‘“‘Peace to you” ’”—missing in D it. That this 
half-verse recurs verbatim in John 20.19 does not necessarily speak for its 
being an interpolation. The salutation of the resurrected one could have 
been just as well an old essential part of the report about the Christophany 
before the disciples (cf. John 20.19, 21, 26). On the historic present Adyeı, 
cf. above on 24.12, and p. 150 n. 4. 

24.40, ‘and when he had said this, he showed them his hands and his 
feet’—missing in D it syr8!2 eur Marcion. Is this an interpolation from 
John 20.20? There ‘his side’ stands in place of ‘his feet’. So Luke 24.40 is 
probably rather a harmonizing omission in the Western text due to the 
supposed contradiction with John 20.17, unless it is simply a scribal over- 
sight. 

24.50, €ws—missing in D Jat. “Ews with a preposition following is 
found in the New Testament only in Luke (Acts 17.14; 21.5; 26.11) and is 
therefore original. l 

24.51, ‘and was carried up into heaven’—missing in x* D it syrsin 
(syreur deest). The Short Text eliminates the ascension on Easter evening 
for harmonizing purposes, because it seems to contradict the account in 
Acts 1.1-11, which allows the ascension to follow forty days later (1.3). 
Equally possible is the still simpler explanation that the Short Text arose 
from the fact that the eye of a scribe became diverted by the letters 
NKAIA which recur in Luke 24.51.1 The Short Text also makes a break 
in style: verses 50 and 52f. offer the description in two co-ordinate clauses; 
the same structure is to be expected also for v. 51.2 | 

24.52, ‘worshipped him’— missing in D it syrsin Tatned, 


1G, D. Kilpatrick expressed this conjecture in a lecture at Göttingen on July 2, 


1959. 

2 The following scholars argue for the originality of the Long Text of Luke 
24.51: W. Bauer, Das Leben Jesu im Zeitalter der neutestamentlichen Apokryphen, 
Tubingen, 1909, 275; Zahn, Lucas, 732; L. Brun, Die Auferstehung Christi in der 
urchristlichen Überlieferung, Oslo, 1925, 91; M. Goguel, La foi à la résurrection de Jésus 
dans le christianisme primitif (Bibliothèque de l’École des Hautes Etudes. Sciences 
religieuses 47), Paris, 1933, 348 n. 2; Hauck, Lukas, 299; M.-J. Lagrange, Critique 
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The result is that in the great majority of these cases of the Short 
Text of Luke which have been discussed Marcion or Tatian, or both, 
add their testimony to the witnesses D it vet-syr; it follows from this 
that we are dealing with readings of the Western text from the time 
before and around 150. In most instances high probability speaks for 
the originality of the Long Text: the disputed verses or words exhibit 
in part Lukan style; in several passages the tendency toward assimila- 
tion to Matthew (and Mark) which characterizes the old Western 
text speaks for the assumption of a shortening in that text, also once 
perhaps an encratite tendency is at work; also abbreviations due to 
scribal oversight must be reckoned with. Only in two instances (Luke 
24.36, 40) must the decision remain in suspenso. ‘It is not reasonable to 
suppose that the original text was preserved in a pure form only in 
the West and was wholly obliterated in the East, from which it came,’ 
judged one of the best authorities.1 The fact that in Acts, too, the 
Western readings are secondary throughout supports this judgment. 

This conclusion is quite important for the originality of the Long Text of the 
Lukan account of the Lord’s Supper.? 


(c) In spite of the evidence—objections to the originality of the Long Text? 


Since the year 1881, the view has nevertheless asserted itself 
increasingly that the Short Text may be the original text of Luke;3 
it was also advanced in the first edition of this book. [Not in the earlier 
English version which was from the second German edition. Transl.] 
The grounds are weighty enough. 1. That the Short Text is the more 
difficult is clear from the first glance. What could have caused the 


textuelle II. La critique rationnelle (Etudes bibliques), Paris, 1935, 69; V. Larrañaga, 
L’ Ascension de Notre-Seigneur dans le Nouveau Testament (Scripta Pontificii Instituti 
Biblici), Rome, 1938, 171-3; A. N. Wilder, ‘Variant Traditions of the Resurrec- 
tion in Acts’, JBL 62 (1943), 311; P. Benoit, ‘L’ascension’, RB 56 (1949), 189; 
P. A. van Stempvoort, “The Interpretation of the Ascension in Luke and Acts’, 
NTS 5 (1958-9), 36. 


1 F, G. Kenyon, The Text of the Greek Bible, London, 1937, 220 [Rev. ed. Naper- 
ville, 1958. Transl.]. 

2 The context also speaks for the originality of the Long Text of the Lord’s 
Supper in Luke: the adversative mAyv iSov in Luke 22.21 is harsh as the continua- 
tion of verse 19a, but makes a smooth connection to taép sud in verse 20: the ‘for 
you’ is not valid for the traitor (cf. H. Schürmann, ‘Lk 22, 19b—20’, Biblica 32 
[1951], 386f.). l en 

3 First: B. F. Westcott-F. J. A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek, 
Cambridge—London, I, 1881, 177 (Text); II, 1882, Appendix, 63f. 
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deletion of 19b-20? The addition is on the contrary easy to under- 
stand, because the text which breaks off sharply at 19a cries out for a 
supplement. ‘The two basic rules of textual criticism, “The shorter text 
is the older’, and ‘The more difficult reading is to be preferred’, 
unanimously commend the Short Text. 2. It seems to argue for an 
interpolation of verses 19b-20 that against the Lukan origin of these 
one and a half verses two weighty considerations are raised: (a) a 
comparison with the parallel texts proves that the Long Text from 
‘which is given for you’ to ‘in my blood’ (vv. 19b—20) is identical 
with I Cor. 11.24-25, except for slight stylistic polishing! and two 
insignificant inversions ;2 while 19a (to ‘my body’) and the concluding 
phrase of the Long Text ‘which is poured out for you’ (which takes 
the place of the second Pauline command to repeat the rite)? agrees 
essentially with Mark 14.22, 24.4 In addition, the Long Text of Luke 
exhibits secondary features over against Paul as well as Mark: over 
against Paul because of stylistic polishing and the attempt to parallel 
the word over the bread and the wine;5 over against Mark because of 
traces of liturgical development.$ The Long Text therefore seems to 
be a compilation of Paul and Mark. Among the words which agree with 
Paul the similarity in the connecting clause ‘In the same way also 
the cup’ (Luke: ‘And the cup in the same way’) is especially note- 
worthy and a strong proof for the close relationship of the two texts, 
because connecting clauses are more subject to change than the words 
of Jesus himself. These close contacts with Paul seem to exclude 
tracing the Long Text to Luke; for nowhere do we find in him a 
literary borrowing from Paul, or even only the most insignificant 

1 Luke 22.19b adds ‘given’. The addition of ‘given’ to the word over the bread 
in Luke corresponds to ‘poured out’ in the word over the wine. 

2 Luke 22.20: ‘and the cup in the same way’ (I Cor. 11.25: ‘and in the same 
way also the cup’); 22.20: ‘in the blood of me’ (I Cor. 11.25: ‘in my blood’). 
Furthermore, in 22.20b the copula &oriv is missing, which Paul reads in I Cor. 


11.25. 

3 On the omission of the command to repeat the rite of the cup, see above, 
p. 52 n. 3. 

4 Yet in v. 19a Luke has euxapıorzoas (instead of edAoyjoas, Mark/Matt.) 
and Adywv (instead of elre, Mark/Matt.); also, he lacks AdBere (Mark/Matt.). 
Further Luke has öu@» (instead of roAAGv, Mark/Matt.) in v. 20 as do I Cor. 11.24 
and Luke 22.19b—corresponding to liturgical style. Finally, the passive participle 
éxxuvyduevoy 1s placed at the end, corresponding to ŝ:bópevov in 19b which stands 
at the conclusion. These deviations from Mark permit us to see the liturgical 
development of the eucharistic formula. 

5 See note above re v. 19b. Cf. also the double trép-phrase in Luke (in Paul 
only with the bread). 

6 See note above, re v. 19a. 
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indications that he knew the Pauline letters. (b) Besides, linguistic- 
stylistic observations show that the Long Text cannot have been 
formed by Luke. First: to the words which agree with Paul the words 
‘which is poured out for you’ are added with great clumsiness; they 
are widely separated from the related word ‘cup’. Further, one 
would have expected the participial expression to stand in the dative: 
the blood was shed (so Mark/Matt.), not the cup! Can the striking 
nominative instead of the demanded dative be explained by saying 
that the words stem from a text in which ‘blood’ (as Mark 14.24; 
Matt. 26.28) stood in the nominative ?? The mechanical preservation 
of the nominative would then have created the anomaly that the 
Lukan Long Text speaks of the shed cup instead of the shed blood. 
A compilation with such a piece of stylistic clumsiness is not Lukan. 
Furthermore, that in Luke 22.19b-20 non-Lukan style is actually 
present is substantiated by many further observations. Only in 19b-20 
of the two Lukan writings is úrép used of the atoning work of Christ 
and only here in Luke does one meet the (quite infrequent) dvdpvnais 
(cf. Acts 10.4: penpdovvov). Luke uses the possessive pronouns éuds, 
etc., predicatively and pronominally, never attributively as in 19.3 
Kal... wcavrws (in v, 20) is contrary to Lukan word order; instead 
he places «al afterward: doatrws 5¢ kat (20.31), cf. also duoiws (de) rai 
(5.10, 33; 10.32; 22.36); the sole xal . . . dcavrws which he found in 
Mark (12.21), he has changed to woavrws de «ai (20.31).4 Beyond 
these examples also striking is the article before morzpiov (‘cup’) 
(22.20a), since zorjpiov5 and dpros (‘bread’) are anarthrous in 17a 
and 1ga. Finally, the copula &oriv is lacking in Luke 22.20b, although 
Paul reads it;® the omission of the copula, however, is not Lukan 
style; it is rather Luke’s habit to add a verb if the copula is omitted in 
his Vorlage;? in four cases it can be certainly shown, in four more it is 


1 [Prof. Jeremias is quoting the Greek which we are translating as far as possible 
for the benefit of the more general reader. The order of Luke 22.20 in the Greek is: 
‘This cup (is) the new covenant in my blood, which is poured out for you.’ Transl. ] 

2 Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel, 209 n. 1. 

3 G. D. Kilpatrick, ‘Luke XXII. ı9b-20’, FTS 47 (1946), 51. 

4H. Schürmann, ‘Lk 22, 19b-20’, Biblica 32 (1951), 368, 383; Einsetzungs- 
bericht, 35f. 

5 The variant in 17 (add rd) A D W ® al is secondary. 

6 F. C. Burkitt, ‘On Luke XXII 17-20’, FTS 28 (1926-7), 180. 

7H. J. Cadbury, The Style and Literary Method of Luke (Harvard Theological 
Studies 6), Cambridge, Mass., 1920, 149. Examples of the opposite are quite 
infrequent. 

8 Cf. Luke 9.8, 19; 18.27; 20.24 with the Markan Vorlage. 
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made probable through comparison with the synoptics.! On the 
basis of all this evidence there is high probability that Luke 22.19b-20 
do not stem from Luke. Verses which do not stem from Luke—the 
conclusion appears unavoidable—cannot be part of the original text 
of Luke! 

This conclusion breaks down, however, as soon as it is realized that 
we are dealing in Luke 22.19-20 with a liturgical text.2 Luke is indeed 
not writing extempore; rather he is following his Vorlage. While he, 
however, normally improves this stylistically, in this particular 
instance the idea hardly even occurred to him. At the most, if he 
changed the text at all he may have decided to use the liturgical 
formula which was familiar to him. This is what Paul himself did, for 
we have seen (p. 104) that his account of the Lord’s Supper in I Cor. 
11.23-25 bears the marks of a language usage completely foreign to 
him. Therefore Lukan style is not to be expected in the case of the words of 
institution. 

In a liturgical text the incongruence of the participial construction 
Tò Urep tua exyuvvdpuevov (“which is poured out for you’) (nominative 
instead of expected dative) is not intolerable, The sacral language, 
the phrase-by-phrase speech employed in the worship service,? which 
allows the concluding phrase to be regarded as an exclamation in its 
own of independent right,* the parallelism to the corresponding 
participial construction about the bread which stands in the nomina- 
tive, the familiarity with the old-established formula5—all of this 
probably removed the feeling of incongruity in liturgical usage. But 
can we speak at all of an incongruity ? The extremely striking fact of 
the complete absence of a stylistic emendation proves that in the 
Early Church no one took offence at the nominative in the participial 
phrase. The association of cup, wine and blood was apparently so 
customary an idea in the Lord’s Supper that the reference of ‘which 
is poured out for you’ to the cup offered no difficulty. 

Finally, in a liturgical text also the close contact of Luke 22.19b-20 
with Paul loses its strangeness. Paul, indeed, expressly said that he 
owes the words of institution to tradition (I Cor. 11.23). Therefore 


1 Cf. Luke 3.22; 7.25; 17.35; 22.42 with the synoptic parallels. Schürmann, 
Einsetzungsbericht, 37, counts four more instances (Luke 6.3; 7.8; 22.3; 23.50) in 
which a participle is supplemented by Luke. 

2 E. Lohmeyer, ‘Vom urchristlichen Abendmahl [1]’, TRR 9 (1937), 178. 

3 E. Lohmeyer in a letter dated September 17, 1937. 

4 Schlatter, Lukas, 422. 

5 On the age of the participial construction, see below, p. 196. 
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Luke need not have known I Corinthians to have written 22.19b-20. 
It is more natural to explain the agreement between Luke and Paul 
by church tradition. That even holds good for the striking connection 
of the handling of the bread and the wine in both by the concise ‘in 
the same way also the cup after supper’ (I Cor. 11.25; Luke 22.20); 
for the comparison with John 6.11b; 21.13b shows that the ‘in the 
same way’ in the accounts came to be used formally. Indeed, we can 
judge here with more certainty that the literary dependence of the 
Long Text upon Paul is directly excluded by the observation that it 
exhibits two deviations from Paul which betray greater originality.! 

On account of the close connection with the formula used in 
Corinth the Long Text could stem from a region of the Pauline 
missionary territory, but probably more likely—because it exhibits 
at the same time strong connection with the Marcan tradition stem- 
ming from Palestine? and has the örep-phrase with the bread in 
common with John 6.51c—from Luke’s Syrian home church to which 
Paul is also indebted for his account of the Lord’s Supper.? We have 
before us therefore in Luke 22.19-20 not a literary compilation from 
Mark and Paul, but rather a ‘third variant’* of the liturgical 
eucharistic formula, a variant which beyond all question presents 
against Mark and Paul an advanced stage which none the less in 
individual features is more original.5 This means that neither the 
non-Lukan linguistic character of the Long Text nor its contacts 
with Paul and Mark offer an argument against its originality. 


(d) How did the puzzling Short Text arise? 


Our previously stated conclusion that the Long Text is original can 
only then be held as certain if the puzzling Short Text can success- 
fully be derived from it. 

The Short Text of Luke 22.15-19a is highly peculiar because of its 
surprising abrupt ending. This abrupt ending with the words, “This is 
my body’, cannot possibly be explained by saying that Luke knew 
nothing of the explanatory words over the wine: that is excluded by 


1 That holds in each case for the absence of the copula eoriv (Luke 22.20), 
and also for the absence of the second command to repeat the rite: Schiirmann, 
Einsetzungsbericht, 36-39, 69-72. 

2 See below, pp. 173-85. 

3 See pp. 185f. A Syrian origin was conjectured also by Schlatter, Lukas, 421; 
Hering, Le royaume de Dieu et sa venue®, 227. 

4 Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel, 210. 

5 See above, n. 1; below, p. 161 n. 
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that fact that he had Mark’s gospel before him and therefore his 
account of the Lord’s Supper as well. The Short Text of Luke can in 
no way be grounded in a communio sub una,! because in vv. ı7f. it 
presupposes the enjoyment of the wine. No more can the Short Text 
finally be explained by saying that it presupposes a Lord’s Supper in 
the order wine-bread (Luke 22.17—19a); such a Lord’s Supper has 
never happened.? We see that it is difficult to believe that the Short 
Text is original, One best sees how great the difficulty is from the fact 
that the majority of the scholars supporting the Short Text strike out 
1ga as a secondary addition’—an outrageous and inadmissible act,4 
because 1ga is read by all textual witnesses. 

Thus the question is raised whether the Short Text can be under- 
stood under the assumption that it may have arisen from the Long 
Text by the deletion of 19b-20. The question is to be answered in the 
affirmative. The popular view that the Short Text arose because of 
the exception taken to the two cups (Luke 22.17f., 20) and that the 
second cup was deleted because of the supposed repetition is not 
satisfactory. For it cannot explain why, conforming to the sequence of 
the supper, one did not rather delete the first mention of the cup 
which is much less significant theologically and liturgically and— 
above all—why ıgb was deleted, for which there was no reason 
whatsoever! The deletion of rgb (‘which is given for you’) is the real 
problem when one attempts to derive the Short Text from the Long 
Text. For this extremely striking deletion there is only one explanation 
(since the assertion “Luke altogether avoids the concept of an atoning 
sacrifice’5 is already shattered by Acts 20.288 and since the assumption 


1 On communio sub una, see p. 115. 

2 See p. 118 n. 5. 

3 G. Loeschcke, ‘Zur Frage nach der Einsetzung und Herkunft der Eucharistie’, 
ZWTh 54 (1912), 196; Meyer, Ursprung und Anfänge I, 178 n. 1; J. Wellhausen, 
Das Evangelium Lucae, Berlin, 1904, 121f.; Bertram, Leidensgeschichte, 27; K. L. 
Schmidt, ‘Abendmahl I. A. Im Neuen Testament (Urchristentum)’, RGG? I 
(1927), cols. 7-10; H. N. Bate, ‘The “Shorter Text” of St Luke XXII 15-20’, 
JTS 28 (1926-7), 362-8; Huber, Herrenmahl, 68; Bultmann, Tradition, 266 n. 1, 
cf. 431 (Supplement). 

4 Otto, Kingdom of God and Son of Man, 269, calls this ‘caprice’ and ‘contrary to 
sense’. 

5 L. von Sybel, ‘Das letzte Mahl Jesu’, ThStKr 95 (1923-4), 123; M. Kiddle, 
‘The Passion Narrative in St Luke’s Gospel’, 77S 36 (1935), 277f. A similar view 
on Luke’s theology is held by R. A. Hoffmann, Das Gottesbild Fesu, Hamburg, 1934, 
167-77, esp. 172f. 

6 That Luke knew and affirmed the concept of the atoning sacrifice follows 
further from his references to Isa. 53: Luke 22.37 (‘with the transgressors’) = Isa. 
53-12; Acts 8.32f. (‘as a sheep’, ‘as a lamb’, ‘his judgment’) = Isa. 53.7f.; Acts 3.13 
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of a scribal mistake—the eye of the copyist may have slid from ‘which 
is given for you’ to ‘which is poured out for you’!—has against it that 
both ünep-phrases are omitted in the Short Text): that we have before 
us in 19a the abbreviation of a liturgical text. How often in antiquity 
in texts, scriptural quotations or prayers only the beginning words are 
cited! In our case the shortening took place in order to protect the 
Eucharist from profanation ;? the ‘for you’ over the bread and all that 
follows was deleted so that only the beginning words, as signifying 
the beginning of a verse of the holy text, remain, an aposiopesis which 
is clear enough to each Christian, but for the uninitiated remains 
impossible to understand.? If in this way the word over the wine was 
completely omitted, then another factor could have played a part in 
the omission, namely the desire to avoid misinterpretation (blood 
drinking). That means that the Short Text belongs to the above- 


(‘glorified his servant’, cf. Isa. 52.13); 3.143 7.52; 22.14 (‘the Just One’, cf. Isa. 
53.11); 2.233 3.18; 13.27, 29; 17.115 26.22f. (the suffering of the Messiah predicted 
in the Scripture). E. Schweizer has further indicated that the expression ‘to hang 
upon a tree’ (Acts 5.30; 10.39, cf. 13.29 = Deut. 21.22) is probably used ‘in 
recollection of thoughts like Gal. 3.13’ (‘Das Abendmahl eine Vergegenwärtigung 
des Todes Jesu oder ein eschatologisches Freudenmahl?’, TAZ 2 [1946], 100 n. 94). 


1H. I. Bell in a discussion of C. S. C. Williams, Alterations to the Text of the 
Synoptic Gospels and Acts, Oxford, 1951, JTS 3 (1952), 262. 

2 As a student I heard from J. Leipoldt in the Winter Semester of 1919-20 this 
explanation, that the Short Text of Luke goes back to an esoteric tradition (cf. the 
allusion which J. Leipoldt gives in Die urchristliche Taufe im Lichte der Religions- 
geschichte, Leipzig, 1928, 33 n. 5; further, ‘Das Christentum als Weltreligion’, in 
Handbuch der Religionswissenschaft 1. 4, Berlin, 1948, 52). 

3 In a substantial essay, ‘Luke XXII. ı9b-20’, JTS 47 (1946), 49-56, G. D. 
Kilpatrick Judged that we have before us in Luke 22.19a a catchword ‘which the 
faithful would know how to supplement, but which would tell the uninitiated little. 
This explains the abrupt ending of the account at roörs dorw rò odpd pov. The 
abruptness of the ending is deliberate in order to preserve the arcanum of the rite’ 
(p. 53). On the technique of obscuration by allusion, cf. Apuleius, Metamorphoses, 
XI—Apuleius, Golden Ass (Loeb Classical Library 44), 581—concerning the 
consecration to Isis: “You, kind reader, will now probably be curious and ask what 
was said and what was done; how gladly would I tell you if I were permitted; you 
would certainly be informed if you were permitted to hear it. However, ears and 
tongue would have to pay the penalty for any such foolhardy curiosity. Yet I do 
not want to keep your pious thirst for knowledge in suspense too long. Listen, 
therefore, but also believe, for this is true. “I approached the boundary of death, 
crossed the threshold of Proserpine, passed through all the elements and returned. 
At midnight I saw the sun shining with a bright light, I saw the gods of the lower 
world and the upper world face to face and I worshipped them from the closest 
proximity.” See, I have explained it to you. But have you understood it? By no 
means!’ 
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described! series of witnesses which intended the defence of the Supper 
in the most varied ways. As the actual reason for the abbreviation it 
can be suggested that a pagan around the middle of the second 
century? requested a copy of the gospel of Luke; the copyist, however, 
was hesitant to deliver over to him the complete text of the sacra- 
mental formula and therefore omitted it after the beginning words. 
A small group of old Western and Syriac MSS., among which is D, 
goes back to the abbreviated text; so we do not have to do with a 
general occurrence within the broad area of diffusion of the gospel of 
Luke, but rather with an occurrence confined to one branch of the 
tradition in the West and to Syria. That D in Matthew and in Mark 
did not hesitate to present the full text of the Supper, whereas in Luke he 
offers only the disguised Short Text, does not contradict this explana- 
tion. The abbreviation had not been proposed by the scribe of D him- 
self (i.e. fifth to sixth century) but much earlier, around the middle of 
the second century.3 The archetype of D, however, is a collection of 
independent manuscripts of the four gospels and Acts which in their 
turn go back to a time in which there was still no established four- 
gospel corpus; we see this, e.g., in that D in Matthew and Mark writes 
almost exclusively "IJwdvyyns (with two v), in Luke/Acts on the con- 
trary twenty-seven/twenty-one times ’Iwavns (with one v), and once/ 
twice ’Iwdvvns.* In the collection of manuscripts for the archetype of 
D the Luke exemplar was accidentally one with the Short Text. If 
our explanation of the rise of the Short Text is correct—the one which 
derives this from the Long Text—then decisive objections to the 
originality of the Long Text advanced by textual criticism cannot 
stand. For, as may be again emphasized as in conclusion, the decisive 
argument in favour of the Long Text is its overwhelming attestation.§ 


1 See pp. 132-6. 

2 The date is determined from the fact that it vet-syr (late second century) have 
the Short Text, see pp. 142-4. 

3 See the previous note. | 

4 F., Blass, Euangelium secundum Lucam sive Lucae ad Theophilum liber prior, Leipzig, 
1897, VII, on the basis of an observation by E. Lippelt. 

5 Recently R. D. Richardson, ‘Supplementary Essay. A Further Inquiry into 
Eucharistic Origins with Special Reference to New Testament Problems’, in 
Lietzmann, Mass and Lord’s Supper, 217ff. (in the process of publication), has again 
emphatically maintained the originality of the Short Text. He has to pay a high 
price for this: he regards not only Luke 22.19b-20 but also I Cor. 11.23-26 as an 
interpolation (p. 285). Instead of being the oldest literary account of the Last 
Supper, I Cor. 11.23-26 is thus relegated to post-Marcionite times as a late 
liturgical formula. Although Richardson’s essay has not yet been completed it may 
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COMPARISON OF THE TEXTS 


After this preliminary work we are now in a position to compare 
the eucharistic words of Jesus in the five texts (I Cor. 11.23-25; 
Mark 14.22-25/Matt. 26.26-29; Luke 22.15-20; John 6.51c) in order 
to discover the oldest attainable form of the tradition. 


(a) The prospect of the meal of the consummation 


Mark 14.25/Matt. 26.29 and Luke 22.15-18 offer the so-called 
eschatological prospect; in Paul at least one reference to it is found in 
the last three words of I Cor. 11.26: ‘For as often as you eat this bread 
and drink the cup, you proclaim the Lord’s death until he comes.’ 

Luke differs from Mark and Matthew in two respects: 1. In his 
order: according to Luke the eschatological prospect is at the begin- 
ning of the passover, according to Mark and Matthew it is placed at 
the end of the grace after the meal toward the end of the celebration. 
2. In the doubling of Jesus’ prospect of the meal of the end-time 
(Luke 22.16, 18). Scholars have recently been inclined to see in the 
deviations merely the redactional work of the third evangelist.! Luke, 
who often ‘transposes’ especially in his account of the Passion, is said 
to have placed the eschatological prospect of Mark 14.25 at the 
beginning of his account of the Supper and enlarged it by the free 
invention of the parallel words of 22.16, in order to accent more 
strongly the eschatological character.2 This view can be conclusively 


already be seriously doubted whether this tour de force which runs counter to all of 
the manuscript evidence concerning I Cor. 11.23-26 will meet with much approval. 


1 Lietzmann, Mass and Lord’s Supper, 175f.; Klostermann, Lukasevangelium, 208; 
Hans von Soden, Sakrament und Ethik bet Paulus, Gotha, 1931, 29 n. 2 (also in 
Urchristentum und Geschichte I, Tübingen, 1951, 265 n. 37); Dibelius, From Tradition 
to Gospel, 210; Hauck, Lukas, 262; Finegan, Uberlieferung, 11f.; E. Schweizer, ‘Das 
Abendmahl eine Vergegenwärtigung des Todes Jesu oder ein eschatologisches 
Freudenmahl?’, TAZ 2 (1946), 96-98; W. G. Kümmel, Promise and Fulfilment 
(SBT 23), London 1957, 31. 

2 P. Benoit, ‘Le récit de la Cène dans Le. XXII, 15-20’, RB 48 (1939), 380, 
supports this thesis by reference to three Lukanisms: 1. émOupig eredvunoa (22.15), 
cf. on this construction Acts 5.28; 23.14 (4.17 v. l.). 2. madeiv (22.15), cf. Luke 
24.46; Acts 1.3; 3.18; 17.3. 3. Stapepilew (22.17) appears outside of Mark 15.24 
only in Luke (11.17, 18; 12.52, 53; Acts 2.3, 45). But we find rdoxew used absolutely 
also in Heb. 2.18; 9.26; I Peter 2.23, and S:apepitew has the meaning ‘to 
distribute’ only in Acts 2.45. Above all, however, Lukan style may not be used as 
evidence for Lukan creation, because, as we shall see immediately, we are dealing 
with a Lukan reworking of sources. 
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disproved. We have already seen that Luke is an enemy of trans- 
positions ;! this can be seen with full certainty from his dealing with 
the Markan material. Deviations in sequence of material which 
Luke exhibits against Mark are always signs that Luke follows his 
special source (see above, pp. 97ff.). That is confirmed in the present 
instance by the parallelism between verses 16 and 18; it is quite un- 
believable that Luke could have created 1t, because he tends to strike 
out parallelisms where he finds them in his source.? The fact that the 
unit is stamped quite strongly with the linguistic and stylistic 
peculiarities of the Lukan source speaks decisively against the thesis 
that Luke 22.15-18 is an expansion of Mark 14.25 operated by Luke 
himself. Its distinguishing signs are: kal elmev as the opening of the 
pericope;? môve with the infinitive;4 Adyw yàp syiv (twice) ;5 
od uý (twice); ews örov;? amò roô viv.8 We possess, therefore, the so- 
called eschatological prospect in a twofold tradition: in a short form in 
Mark (/Matthew) and in a valuable? longer form in Luke.!° 

Both forms go back to a Semitic original. The content as well as the 
linguistic form argue for this fact. As far as the content is concerned it 
is Palestinian: the ‘eating of the Passover’, the table ritual with the 


1 See above, p. 98. 

2 Cf. among others, E. Norden, Agnostos Theos?, Leipzig-Berlin, 1923 (reprint 
Darmstadt, 1956), 357-60; Hauck, Lukas, 9. 

3 Kai elnev is a favourite phrase of the Lukan source (thirty-five cases). The 
following are such pericope openings: Luke 11.5; 13.20; 17.5 (xal elmav); 22.35. 

4 Luke 15.16; 16.21; 17.22; 22.15 (otherwise not found in Luke/Acts). 

5 Aéyw úpîv (coi) the Lukan source has not less than forty-one times, of which 
six are Adyw yàp úpîv: 3.8; 10.24; 14.24; 22.16, 18, 37 (Adyw yap dpiv is otherwise 
never in Luke/Acts; Aéyw div is in Acts only once: 5.38). 

6 In Acts only in LXX quotations (three times); twelve times in the Lukan 
source. 

? Luke 12.50; 13.8; 22.16 (otherwise not in Luke/Acts). 

8 Luke 1.48; 5.10; 12.52; 22.18, 69 (in Acts only at 18.6); cf. Rehkopf, Die 
lukanische Sonderquelle, 92, no. 14. 

® Verse 18 in Luke has the organic connection which is missed in Mark (see 
below, pp. ı91f.). 

10 Schürmann, Paschamahlbericht, 1-74, comes to the same result on the basis of a 
minute word-for-word analysis of Luke 22.15-1ı8. Previously the following men 
had come to the same conclusion: H. E. D. Blakiston, “The Lucan Account of the 
Institution of the Lord’s Supper’, JTS 4 (1902-3), 548-55; W. Bussmann, 
Synoptische Studien I, Halle, 1925, ıgıf.; Schlatter, Lukas, 137, 420f.; W. Goossens, 
Les origines de l’ Eucharistie, Gembloux-Paris, 1931, 105f., 194f.; Bultmann, Tradition, 
266, 278, 279 (otherwise 435 [Supplement to 276]: ‘edited versions of the Mark 
text’); E. Lohmeyer, “Vom urchristlichen Abendmahl [{I]’, TAR 9 (1937), 178, 
194; V. Taylor, Jesus and His Sacrifice, London, 1943 (= 1937), 175; C. H. Dodd, 
The Parables of the Kingdom, London, 41938 (= 21936), 56 n. 1; J. Behm, xAdw «rA., 
TWNT III (1938), 731; Rengstorf, Lukas, 241-4. 
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liturgical phrase ‘fruit of the vine’,! the concept of the eschatological 
‘fulfilment’ and the avowal of abstinence (see pp. 212ff.). As to the 
linguistic aspects, for Mark 14.25 one may refer to pp. 182-4 for a 
collection of the semitisms. In Luke 22.15-18 the following semitisms 
are found: the parallelism between vv. 16 and 18; v. 15: rò mdoya 
dayeiv = akal pasha, ‘to eat the passover lamb’;? v. 16: the passive 
nàņnpwbð which paraphrases the name of God; v. 17: SeEdpevos 
morýpiov edxapıornoas is a stock formula,® in which Seédpevos desig- 
nates the receiving of the cup from the hand of the one waiting on 
the table;4 v. 18: the omission of the ‘more’ to be expected with où pý 
is typically Semitic; the same is true for the paraphrase ‘fruit of the 
vine’ for wine,® and the phrase that the Kingdom of God ‘is coming’.’ 
The expression gives life to what is inanimate in that it ascribes an 
activity to the Kingdom of God; that is reverent speech about God. 
One says, “The Kingdom of God is coming’; this means, ‘God is 
coming.’ 

Nevertheless Luke is linguistically more strongly reworked than Mark. 
Several graecisms are found in his writing: v. 15: roro rò mdoya 
dayeiv has unsemitic word order and the accusative in place of a 
preposition (Hebrew be, Aramaic min); wadeiv used absolutely is 
scarcely translatable back into Hebrew or Aramaic,® it is the lin- 
guistic idiom of the Early Church ;? v. 16: ddyw aùró, on the accusative 
cf. v. 15; tod deoö stands in place of an expected paraphrase of the 
name of God; v. 17: edxapıorjoas is a graecism;! v, 18: roô Geod (cf. 
v. 16). The comparison of Mark 14.25 with Luke 22.18 shows above 
all, however, that the text of Luke is more strongly graecized than 
that of Mark, since several of Mark’s phrases which are non-Greek 
are not found in Luke: 


1 See below, p. 183. 

2 E.g., Targ. II Chr. 30.18, akalu yat pisha. Examples easily surveyed in C. K. 
Barrett, ‘Luke XXII.15: To Eat the Passover’, JTS 9 (1958), 305-7. On the 
vocalizing pasha (above in the text), see above, ch. 1, first note. 

3 See below, p. 178 n. 8. 

4 Cf. Siphre Deut. 38 to 11.10, kibbelo = ‘he received it (the cup)’. 

5 P, Joiion, L’Evangile de Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ, 102, on Matthew 15.32. The 
observation is also valid for v. 16, where the variant ovdxér is to be regarded as 
secondary. 

6 See below, p. 183. 

7 Dalman, Words, 107; Jesus-Jeshua, 182. 

8 Dalman, Fesus-Jeshua, 128. 

® See above, p. 160 n. 2. 

10 The literal translation of barek is eddoyeiv, see below, p. 175. 
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Mark 14.25 Luke 22.18 (Luke 22.16) 
aumv Aeyw úpîv Aeyw yap Univ Àéyw yap dpiv 
Truly I say to you For I say to you For I say to you 
Ort OTL 
that that 
OÙKÉTL OÙ un mio ov pù miw amd TOU viv où pù dyw 
I shall not drink again I shall not drink from I shall not eat 
now on 
EK TOD yevýuaTos ATÒ TOU yernuaros avurTo 
of the fruit from the fruit it 
THS AuıreAov Ths AumreAov 
of the vine of the vine 
Ews THs Hepas exeivns Ews od Ews ÖTov 
until that day until until 
oTav 
when 
Quro mivw Kalvöv Ev arAnpwOh Ev 
I drink it new in it is fulfilled in 
Th Baoıdeia Tod heod. ý Baoıdeia Tod Beob Th Bactrelg roô Geos. 
the kingdom of God. the kingdom of God the kingdom of God. 
EXO 
| comes. 


The common words are italicized. If the differences are compared it 
can be seen that: auyv (Mark) has fallen out and is replaced by ydp;31 
the barbaric oü«erı où un? of Mark does not return in Luke,3 who 
reads instead od pý . . . dmò rod viv; the phrase wivew èx which is 
impossible in Greek when it is followed by the mention of the 
beverage is softened into wivew dad; also the semitizing phrase in 
Mark &ws rûs nuepas exeivns® is not found in Luke. The graecizing of 
the tradition, which we observe in Luke 22.15-18, belongs at least in 
part already to the pre-Lukan form of the pericope.® 


1 Matthew also replaces the au» in our passage (26.29: 5€). The extraordinarily 
strong inclination of the synoptic tradition to efface or replace apy (J. Jeremias, 
“Kennzeichen der ipsissima vox Jesu’, in Synoptische Studien [A. Wikenhauser- 
Festschrift], Munich, 1954, 90-92), which is opposed by only very few examples of 
the addition of dur» (Matt. 19.23; 24.2), confirms the conclusion that au» in 
Mark 14.25 represents the older tradition. 

2 See below, p. 182 no. 18. 

3 Also not in v. 16, where ourerı (D W ¢ K) is not the original reading; it is 
omitted by x A B C 9 sa bo. 

4 See below, p. 183 no. 20. 

5 See below, p. 183 no. 22. 

6 This is evident from two observations: 1. edyapiorjcas used absolutely (Luke 
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To sum up: The doubling of the eschatological prospect as we have 
it in Luke 22.15-18 is probably original. Nevertheless, the wording in 
Mark, as far as it may be compared, is more original than Luke.! 


(b) The words of interpretation 


The expression ‘word of interpretation’ (Deutewort) is retained because 
it has become familiar in Germany. It may be expressly noted that it is 
intended to designate merely the form and structure of the words of Jesus 
and will not be used as though the words of Jesus exhaust themselves in 
interpreting the bread and wine. 


Immediately a first glance at the texts (see below pp. 165, 168) 
permits us to recognize their extensive agreement in all essentials. On 
closer study it appears, however, that two types oppose one another: 
Paul and Luke exhibit themselves as related through the structure of 
the words over the wine, also in that they alone offer the phrase 
pera rò deimvjou, and the command to repeat the rite, and finally 
through the connection of the úrép-phrase with the word over the 
bread; John shows his relationship to this first type in that he also, as 
Paul and Luke, joins the örep-phrase to the word over the bread. 
Mark and Matthew represent the second type. 


22.17) is difficult to trace back to Luke, since he connects the word in Acts 27.35 
and 28.15 with a dative object. 2. Luke deals with au» very carefully, as his 
reworking of Mark shows: he allows it to stand (three times: Luke 18.17 = Mark 
10.15; Luke 18.29 = Mark 10.29; Luke 21.32 = Mark 13.30) or translates it with 
dAnbas (twice: Luke 9.27, cf. Mark 9.1; Luke 21.3, cf. Mark 12.43), but never 
deletes it. Quite the contrary is the handling of åuýv in the remaining parts of Luke 
which stem from the special source which makes up about three-quarters of the 
whole gospel. To be sure, app is found three times (Luke 4.24; 12.37; 23.43) and 
once the translation with dAnOds (12.44); in the remainder, however, diy is avoided 
in different ways. It is translated with vad (7.26; 11.51; 12.5) or em’ aAndelas (4.25), 
replaced with yap (22.16, 18) or completely omitted (7.9, 28; 10.12, 24; 12.59; 
15.7, 103 22.34); repeatedly the whole phrase aunv Adyw dpiv is replaced by merely 
kai (11.29; 12.10), é (16.17; 22.28), mArv (10.14), mAnv (Sov (22.21) or completely 
deleted (13.25; 17.6). The extensive avoidance of au» is not Lukan; especially the 
substitution in our passage by ydp (Luke 22.18, cf. 16) does not correspond to the 
peculiarity of Luke, cf. Jeremias, ‘Kennzeichen der ipsissima vox Jesu’, in A. 
Wikenhauser-Festschrift, gof. 


1 The question whether the so-called cschatological prospect has its correct 
place in Luke (at the beginning of the meal) or Mark (end of the meal) can only be 
answered by the exegesis of the passage, see below, p. 212 n.1. 
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(a) The word of interpretation over the bread 
On the setting (I Cor. 11.23-24a; Mark 14.22a par.), see p. 109. 


ICor. 11.24 Luke 22.19 ‚John 6.516 Mark 14.22 Matt. 26.26 
Adhere Adhere 
Take Take 
payere 
eat 
Touro Toro 6 äpros de ToürTo ToUTO 
This This The bread this this 
ôv eye Siow 
which I shall 
give 
pov otw eorıv N adpé uov eot eorıv 
of me 1s is the flesh of me is is 
TÒ oôpa TÒ O@pd €or TO cÔpd TO O@pd 
the body the body is the body the body 
uou pov pov 
of me of me of me 
TÒ Ümep Ùv TO ÚTÈp buddy dmép Tis TOD 
which (is) which for you | for the of the 
for you 
d:Sdjevov Koopov Cwijs 
(is) given world life 
TOUTO TMOLELTE TOUTO TrOLEtTE 
this do this do 
eis THY EuNv EIS TTV Eumv 
in my inmy 
avapynow avapynow 


remembrance remembrance 


In our table the material common to all five texts is italicized. If one 
disregards the fact that John paraphrases the roöro, to which already 
his context compelled him, then it follows that all witnesses transmit the 
sentence: totré srw TO odpd pov | 4 odp pov (“This is my body/my 
flesh’). 

As to the surplus there follows: 1. The invitation to take (Mark/ 
Matthew) and to eat (Matthew). The expansion in Matthew as 
opposed to Mark (-+ dayere) suggests at first sight the conjecture that 
we are dealing probably in Außere as in dayere with amplifications 
which could easily have arisen with the liturgical use of the words of 
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the Lord’s Supper. This is correct! for dayere (Matthew) in spite of 
the ancient asyndeton;? this is not so for AdBere (Mark/Matthew); for 
this is only apparently lacking in Luke; he has used it immediately 
before (22.17). The inscription on the famous Jewish golden beaker 
in the Vatican Library AABE EYAOTIA (pera rw) 2Q(v m) ANTQN? 
shows that such invitation formulas were used, at any rate as the cup 
was circulated. It is true, however, that there are no known examples 
of the use of such a formula in connection with the bread;4 for this 
reason another explanation for the AdBere of Mark 14.22/Matt. 26.26 
is preferable. 

2. The ünep-bhrase. It is found in Paul, Luke, and John; is lacking 
in Mark/Matthew—yet only apparently; for the first and second 


1 The addition of dyere hangs together with the corresponding imperative 
miere €€ abrod navres (Matt. 26.27), on whose secondary character, cf. below, p. 171. 

2 Aaßere ddyere. Cf. Midr. Lam. on 1.4 (G. Dalman, Aramäische Dialekiproben, 
Leipzig, 19272, 16, line 2 from the bottom): sab pelag, ‘take, carve’ (at table); 
further see below, pp. 174 n. 3, 177 n. 2. 

8 Most recently published by E. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco- 
Roman Period (Bollingen Series 37) III, New York, 1953, no. 978; previously by 
R. Eisler, ‘Das letzte Abendmahl [IT]’, ZNW 25 (1926), plate IV.5 before p. 33; 
K. H. Rengstorf, ‘Zu den Fresken in der jiidischen Katakombe der Villa Torlonia 
in Rom’, ZNW 31 (1932), plate before p. 33; J.-B. Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum 
Judaicarum 1 (Sussidi allo studio delle antichita cristiane 1), Vatican City-Rome- 
Paris, 1936, 377f. no. 515; W. G. Kümmel, ‘Die älteste religiöse Kunst der Juden’, 
Judaica 2 (1946), plate 4b before p. 16. The different attempts at interpretation 
which are enumerated by Goodenough, of. cit., II, New York, 1953, 115f., need 
not be repeated here. By far the most preferred interpretation, which was also 
represented in the second edition of this work [ET, p. 109. Transl.], which supplies 
a v after edAoyia (‘take the [cup of] blessing with all your own’), appears to me to 
be untenable; for—quite apart from the uncertainty of the supplement of the »— 
we have no example for the view that Judaism has designated the cup with evdoyia, 
or berakah. The correct interpretation appears, in my opinion, from a comparison 
with other inscriptions. From Jewish grave inscriptions we read: EYAOTIA IIAZIN 
(Frey, op. cit., I, 124-6 no. 173, Rome; Goodenough, of. cit., III, no. 977, Nico- 
media in Asia Minor) as independent wishes of blessing. Since we know from the 
Pauline greetings that in wishes of blessing perà rdvrwv can stand in place of the 
dative mdow (N xapıs. . . pera mavrwv úpa, II Thess. 3.18; Titus 3.15; 7 dydzy pov 
perà navrwv uô, I Cor. 16.24, cf. II Cor. 13.13; Rom. 16.20), we should translate: 
“Take! Blessing to all of your own!’ The correctness of the independent conception 
of AdBe is cogently confirmed by the analogous, independent zie, which is constantly 
repeated on Jewish as well as Christian inscribed beakers: wie {nons— ‘Drink! 
May you live!’ We have therefore before us on the golden beaker the same invita- 
tion formula without an object (AdBe) as in Mark 14.22/Matt. 26.26 (Luke 22.17) 

Aaßere). 

4A. Wünsche, Neue Beiträge zur Erläuterung der Evangelien aus Talmud und 
Midrasch, Göttingen, 1878, 331: It was ‘not customary for the head of the house 
expressly to invite his guests [sic!] to eat the bread that was offered’. 

5 See p. 210. 
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evangelists have it with the word over the cup (where Luke repeats 
it). It is therefore presented by all five witnesses. Must we content 
ourselves with establishing that its position vacillates ? Or is there any 
evidence to help in answering the question whether the drep-phrase 
belonged originally to the bread or the cup? With due caution 
attention may be directed to four observations which permit a con- 
jecture. 

(a) The Pauline short form rò önep öuav hardly stems from a 
Semitic tradition, for its retranslation back into Aramaic is im- 
possible,! and also in Hebrew a participle could hardly be omitted.? 
On the contrary, in Greek the phrase is inoffensive. Since such 
postpositive attributes with the article are characteristic of the style 
of Paul (cf., e.g., II Cor. 7.12, tiv omovörv úpðv tiv Umep uv; 9.3, 
Tò Kavynpa naiv To Umep Judy), the phrase ro úrèp tudv in I Cor. 11.24 
can in this form go back to Paul himself.3 

(b) Also the Lukan form of the izép-formula (rò úrėp duav Siddpevov/ 
éxyuvvopevov) is—at any case in the word order—unsemitic, while 
Mark 14.24 offers the postpositive form of the prepositional phrase 
corresponding to the Semitic idiom. 

(c) Paul/Luke, who attach the t7ép-phrase to the bread, have 
Unep úuðv; Mark/Matthew have szép (mepi) moààðv. As a semitism (see 
below, pp. 170ff.) zoAAdv has to be regarded as the older. 

(d) These three linguistic observations speak already unanimously 
for the originality of the Markan form of the örep-phrase; a fourth 
consideration definitely decides the issue in its favour. We are 
referring to the noteworthy asymmetry which results in the Markan 
tradition of the words of interpretation from the fact that the word 
over the bread in Mark remains without any theological interpreta- 
tion, so that the emphasis lies quite one-sidedly on the word over the 
cup. This enigmatical “‘emptiness’4 of the word over the bread called 
for a completion. It must have been the more disturbing as the 
tendency to parallel the words over the bread and wine increasingly 


1 Dalman, Jesus-Feshua, 144f. 

2 On the question whether Jesus spoke the eucharistic words in Aramaic or in 
Hebrew, see pp. 196ff. 

3 Schürmann, Zinsetzungsbericht, 24-26; G. Friedrich, “Ursprung, Urform und 
Urbedeutung des Abendmahls’, in Abendmahlsgespräch, ed. by the Evangelische 
Akademie der Pfalz, 1958, 21: ‘Pauline gloss’. Early it was attempted to explain 
this concise clause by the addition of a participle, as the variants to I Cor. 11.24 
show (+ «rdjevov N?F G K pl it sy, Opurrépevov D*, d:8dpevov sa bo arm). 

4 W. Michaelis, letter of July 28, 1949. 
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asserted itself in liturgical practice. Moreover, when one cele- 
brated sub una, the need for a theological interpretation with the 
word over the bread must have been felt to be pressing. A movement 
of the úrép-phrase from the wine to the bread is therefore more easily 
conceivable than the reverse procedure. 

3. The command to repeat (the words of institution) is found only in 
Paul and Luke. It also can hardly be an ingredient in the oldest 
formula,! since its addition is more easily understandable than its 
deletion. 

4. Finally we will have to regard éoriv also as an addition. The 
copula is read, to be sure, in the word over the bread in all five 
witnesses, but it is lacking in Luke in the word over the cup, and that 
is a reminiscence of the old Semitic form. 

As the presumably oldest text we have thus: (Adßere‘) toro rò 
o@pd uov|ý odp pov (‘['Take]; this [is] my body/my flesh’). 


(B) The word of interpretation over the wine 
On the setting (I Cor. 11.25a; Mark 14.23 par.), see pp. 10gfl. 


I Cor, 11.25 Luke 22.20 Mark 14.24 Matt. 26.27b-28 
miere éé aurod 
Drink of it 
mävres 
all (of you) 
ToUTO TO TOTHpLov Toüro TOmoTnpiov | Toüro Touro 
This cup This cup This this 
yap 
for 
Kaw? saßen 7 kaw) dcabjnn 
the new covenant the new covenant 


Eoriv eorıv eorıv 

is is is 

ev TH EUD ev TÔ aipari 76 alud pov Tò alud pov 

in my in the blood the blood of me the blood of me 
aipare.2 pov 

blood of me 


Tis SuabHKs THs Stabnnns 
of the covenant of the covenant 


1 That was discerned long ago. Already Schleiermacher expressed doubt: F. 
Schleiermacher, The Christian Faith, Edinburgh, 1928, 643 (§ 139.3). 
2 P46 A C al, &v rh alpari pov. 
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ICor. 11.25 Luke 22.20 Mark 14.24 Matt. 26.27b-28 
TO Ünep Univ TO Erxuvvöuevov TO mept TOAA@Y 
which (is) for you) which (is) which (is) for 

poured out many 
ékyvvvóuevov trrép TroAA@v EKYUVYOLEVOY 
poured out for many poured out 


eis dheo 
to the forgiveness 
dnaprısv 
of sins 

ToUTO TOLELTE 

this do 

Öodkıs EAV TiVNTE 

as often as you 

drink (it) 

eis THY Emr 

in my 

avduynow 

remembrance 


The great disparity in the common words, which are again italicized, 
is only superficial. When Paul/Luke, who agree as in the words over 
the bread, say “This cup is the new covenant in my blood’, while 
Mark/ Matthew on the contrary say “This is my blood of the covenant’, 
then both formulations signify substantially the same thing. That 
becomes clear when the subject and predicate of both formulations 
are separately compared. The subject in Mark/Matthew is the red 
wine contained in the cup, and the same holds for Paul/Luke—with 
todro TO mornpiov they do not mean the cup, but its contents. Also 
the predicate agrees substantially in both formulations. Just like 
Mark/Matthew (the wine ‘is my blood of the covenant’), so also 
Paul/Luke (the wine ‘is the new covenant by virtue of [causal ê]! 
my blood’) compare the wine with the blood, through whose out- 
pouring the new covenant is established. The common text is there- 
fore: “This (wine) (is) my blood (shed for the concluding) of the 
covenant.’ 

There thus remains only the very difficult and disputed question 
of whether the form in Paul/Luke or in Mark/Matthew is the more 
original form of the common words. In favour of Paul/Luke speaks 
on first glance the striking asymmetry which exists in them between 


1 Schlatter, Lukas, 422. 
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the word over the bread and the cup. No factor has influenced the 
formulation of the words of interpretation as strongly as the striving 
towards harmonization, and since in Mark/Matthew the words over 
the bread and wine are structured symmetrically, their form appears 
to express itself immediately as secondary. Very considerable grounds 
are needed in order to shatter this conclusion. Such are actually at 
hand. In this connection we do not concern ourselves so much with 
the support that Mark/Matthew finds in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(9.20, toro rò alpa ris S:abjnns, cf. Mark/Matthew: roôró (ydp) 
Eorıv 76 alud pov tis diabyjxns)! and in the gospel of John (6.51c-58); 
for this is evidence only for the diffusion, but not for the age, of the 
Mark/Matthew form. Also we are not concerned that the asymmetry 
in the sentence structure which makes the Paul/Luke form so striking 
corresponds to an asymmetry in Mark/Matthew, namely, the 
different lengths of the sentences (‘empty’ word over the bread, 
fullness at the end of the word over the wine).2 More important is the 
fact that the equation of the cup with the new covenant by Paul/Luke 
is a ‘peculiar’,? not immediately understandable, way of speaking and 
gives the impression of a later form. The decisive argument in favour 
of the Mark/Matthew form is, however, that it is in substance the 
more difficult. The words ‘this is my blood’ were susceptible to the 
misunderstanding that they spoke of the drinking of blood,4 which, 
particularly for born Jews, was a dark animistic abomination.5 It is a 
likely assumption that the strangely complicated formulation of the 
word over the wine in Paul/Luke (‘this cup is the new covenant’) was 
occasioned by the intention of warding off the misunderstanding that 
the Lord’s Supper was a Thyestian meal where blood was drunk. 
This consideration weighs very heavily in favour of the form in 
Mark/Matthew; ‘Exactly that which seems scandalous will be 


1In Heb. 9.20 the LXX of Ex. 24.8 is cited: ioù rò alpa ris Sabens. The 
replacing of oú (LXX) by roöro is caused by the influence of the eucharistic 
formula (cf. O. Michel, Der Brief an die Hebräer!!, Göttingen, 1960, 210). 

2 See pp. 167f. 

3 Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua, 161. 

4 Qf. John 6.60, ‘this is a hard saying’, and the Ep. of Pliny 10.96.7 (Pliny, 
Letters II [Loeb Classical Library 59]). 

5 Gen. 9.4; Lev. 3.17; 7.26f.; 17.10-14; 19.26; Deut. 12.16, 23f.; 15.23, cf. I 
Sam. 14.32-34; Acts 15.20, 29; Josephus, Ant. 3.260. For Rabbinic parallels see 
Billerbeck II, 737. 

6 Dalman, Jesus-Feshua, 161. Also T. H. W. Maxfield, The Words of Institution, 
Cambridge, 1933, 20; P. Benoit, ‘Le récit de la Céne dans Le. XXII, 15-20’, 
RB 48 (1939), 363; W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, 250. 
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historical.’! Nevertheless it may be stressed that the decision as to 
which of the two forms of the word over the wine is to be regarded as 
more original will become important only in a later part of our 
investigation, since, as we shall see on pp. rgof., the primitive form lies 
behind the cleavage. Here, where we are dealing with the establish- 
ment of the text common to both forms, the question can rest. 

The elements not common to both are: 1. The invitation to drink 
(Matthew). This is secondary, as the comparison with Mark shows. 
Matthew likes to transpose the narrative report of Mark into direct 
speech.? That in our text too the address (Matt. 26.27b, “Drink of it, 
all of you’) 1s secondary over against the narrative form (Mark 
14.23b, ‘and they all drank of it’) is confirmed by the consideration 
that the words ‘of it, all of you’ in Matthew are superfluous (cf. the 
mere ‘eat’ of Matt. 26.26); they are to be regarded as ‘Markan 
remnants’.? It is, however, difficult to regard the change to direct 
speech as merely a stylistic alteration. For the change from the 
indicative (Mark) into the imperative ‘Drink of it, all of yow 
(Matthew) results in a formula of distribution, which has its counter- 
part in the invitation formula over the bread. But we have seen 
repeatedly that the influence of the rite5 and the attempt to harmonize 
the words over the bread and wine® are signs of a secondary formula- 
tion of the words of interpretation. 2. Likewise secondary is ‘for’ 
(Matt. 26.28), which is made necessary by the invitation “Drink of it, 
all of you.’ It produces a radical shift of emphasis, because now the 
following words of interpretation are only the foundation of the 
invitation to drink upon which the whole stress is laid.’ This shift of 
the emphasis to the formula of distribution is clearly conditioned by 
liturgical usage. 3. The further definition of ‘this’ by ‘the cup’ (Paul/ 
Luke) is explanatory. 4. Likewise explanatory is the further definition 
of the ‘covenant’ by ‘new’ (Paul/Luke), a reference to Jer. 31.31-34. 
The addition is certainly pre-Pauline, as the agreement of Paul with 
Luke shows, but presumably first arose on hellenistic soil, since the 

1 Dalman, Jesus-Jeschua (German edition), 143. [The English translation has 
modified this sentence, p. 157. Transl. ] 

2 Matt. 3.2; 12.10; 13.10; 15.15, 25; 16.22; 17.9; 18.1; 21.33a; 26.1f., 15, 66. 
Examples of the opposite trend are rare: 8.18; 20.20, 32. 

3 Finegan, Überlieferung, 10. 

4 Cf. from the profane sphere the stereotyped phrase aie {jons recurring on the 
golden beakers (see above, p. 166 n. 3). 

5 See pp. 108ff., 153 n. 4, 187. 

6 See pp. 114, 153, 167f., 187. 

7 E. Lohmeyer, “Vom urchristlichen Abendmahl [I]’, TAR 9 (1937), 176f. 
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position of the adjective ‘new’ before ‘covenant’ is unsemitic. 5. The 
addition of the copula &oriv (Paul, Mark/Matthew) is for smooth- 
ness; Luke (cf. also Heb. 9.20) stands nearest here to the Semitic 
original. 6. The command to repeat the rite (Paul) does not belong to the 
old formula (see above, p. 168); its repetition with the cup (only 
Paul, not Luke) is a further instance of the tendency toward harmoni- 
zation.! 7. The ümep-phrase. It is lacking in Paul, but is placed by him 
with the word over the bread. We saw, pp. 166ff., that several 
different observations argue that it originally belonged to the word 
over the wine. The only question remaining is how the words originally 
read. We read in 


Mark: To exxvvvönevov Uep moAAdv 
which is poured out for many 
Matthew: To mepi TOAA@Y Erxuvvöuevov eis adeow 
duaprıav 
which for many is poured out for the for- 
giveness of sins 
Luke: To rèp Ùv érkyvvvõőuevov 
which for you is poured out 


Here it can be said with great certainty that Mark offers the oldest 
text. For (a) the placing of the participle before the prepositional 
phrase (thus only in Mark) corresponds to the Semitic word order; 
Matthew and Luke wished presumably with the transposition to 
avoid the hiatus. (b) Also moAAav (‘many’) (Mark/Matthew) has as a 
semitism (pp. 179ff.) to be considered as older than duarv (‘you’) 
(Luke, cf. Paul). The substitution of roô by dur is primarily neither 
the rejection of the semitism, nor still less a limitation of the atoning 
work of Jesus to the community arising out of theological reflection; 
it is rather a consequence of liturgical usage. In practice the address 
came to replace the statement; thus the öusv acts so that each of the 
worshippers knows himself personally addressed by the Lord.? The 


1 See p. 249. Cf. also p. 52 n. 3, for Schlatter’s hypothesis that the explanation 
of ‘as often as you drink it’ in the second command to repeat the rite (I Cor. 11.25) 
is to be found in the fact that wine was seldom available for the celebrations of the 
community. This observation shows—presuming the correctness of Schlatter’s 
explanation—that the formulation of the command to repeat the rite with the cup 
reflects the situation of the communities. 

2 Cf. E. Lohmeyer, ‘Das Abendmahl in der Urgemeinde’, JBL 56 (1937), 243; 
J. Leipoldt, Der Gottesdienst der ältesten Kirche jüdisch? griechisch? christlich?, Leipzig, 


1937, 39- 
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word of interpretation becomes a formula of distribution. (Under 
no. I above we have observed in Matthew the same process of the 
development of a formula of distribution as here with Paul/Luke.) (c) 
ünep (in Mark, Luke, cf. Paul, John; see pp. 166f.) or wept (Matthew) ? 
Since Matthew stands alone and since he has taken over the text of 
Mark literally with insignificant changes, it is as a matter of course 
probable that the divergence goes back to him. Actually Matthew 
shares the general predilection of the New Testament (Paul only 
dissents) for repi: in his entire gospel dep with the genitive is found a 
single time (5.44), against repi with the genitive twenty times.! (d) ‘for 
the forgiveness of sins’ (Matthew) is probably an addition—sub- 
stantially correct—which makes use of a liturgical formula which per- 
haps stems from the baptismal rite.2 Therefore the following appears 
as the oldest form of the tradition of the words of interpretation 
attainable by a comparison of the texts: 


I. (AdBere:) TobTO TÒ cud uov|n aapé pov 
(Take) This my body / my flesh 
Tò alud pov ris ÖSLahyuns 
2. Todro my blood of the covenant 
This N StabyKn év TÔ aipari pov 
the covenant in my blood 
9.10... rrép 7roAA@v 
Which... for many 
SEMITISMS 
(a) Mark 


We take a further step in the quest for the oldest tradition when we 
give attention to the semitisms and to the Palestinian idioms. They 
are found in Mark in a strikingly large number. All other texts, 
including the Matthaean text of the words of the Lord’s Supper 
which is so close to the text of Mark, have been graecized in com- 
parison with Mark. 


1 Also, in addition, in the New Testament repi occasionally takes the place of 
trép (Blass-Debrunner, § 229.1), while the reverse exchange (úrép for mepi) is less 
frequent (§ 231.1). 

2 Mark 1.4 par.; Acts 2.38. 
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(a) The setting 
Concerning the word over the bread 


I. 14.22, kai (‘and’) as beginning of the pericope. Mark is unique 
among our gospels in that, apart from a few exceptions, it allows 
pericope after pericope to begin monotonously with «ai. That is 
an established characteristic of Palestinian historical writing. From 
Genesis on to I Maccabees every pericope in the Palestinian historical 
books with relatively few exceptions begins with ‘and’. In the liturgical 
use of such pericopae in Palestine the ‘and’ at the beginning of pericopae was left 
unchanged. In the Greek historical writing on the contrary the «ai is 
only seldom found at the beginning of a new section; here Öö£ is 
customary. Also in Luke the «ai is retained (22.19). Matthew has 
removed it, replacing it with the unsemitic 5¢! (26.26). In place of 
kaí (‘and’), Paul offers the sonorous “The Lord Jesus on the night in 
which he was betrayed’ (I Cor. 11.23). 

2. 14.22, kal... Ekdacev kal Eöwkev . . . Kal elev . . . 23, kal 

. Eöwrev . . . kal emov. . . 24, kai elrev (‘and . . . he broke and 
gave. . .and said . . . 23, and. . . gave. . . and they drank... 
24, and he said’). Connection with xat is, of course, common to 
popular idiom ofall times, yet the uniformity with which in Mark the 
finite verbs are connected by xai is a semitic usage.? Instead of these 
six ‘ands’, Matthew, who alone can be compared here (because in 
Paul and Luke the introduction to the word over the cup is reduced 
to a comprehensive expression), has only two ‘ands’ connecting finite 
verbs. 

3. 14.22, Aaßwv aprov edAoynoas (“having taken bread and blessed’) 
is an established phrase for the action of the Jewish head of the house- 
hold in the grace before meals; cf. Mark 6.41 par.; 8.6 par.; Luke 
24.30; John 6.11. “Take (the bread) and say grace.’3 ‘He takes the 
bread and pronounces the blessing over it.’4 The elevation of the 
bread introduces the grace.6 Although AaBay dprov (‘having taken 


1 J. Wellhausen, Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien?, Berlin, 1911, 10. 

2 Cf. Blass-Debrunner, § 458; M. Black, An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and 
Acts?, Oxford, 1954, 51. 

3 j. Ber. 8.12.45; 6.10a.63, sb bryk. 

4j. Ber. 6.102.49. Cf. j. Ber. 6.10a.9: ‘He took an olive and pronounced the 
blessing’; j. Ber. 6.102.45: ‘He took a lupine and pronounced the blessing over it.’ 

5 What is meant is the simple act of lifting the bread. A ‘consecrating elevation 
or waving’ (Goetz, Die heutige Abendmahlsfrage in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung®, 
191, on I Cor. 11.23) is out of the question. 

6 Thus is John 21.13 to be understood. 
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bread’) in our text is meaningful in so far as it describes the elevation 
of the bread, nevertheless this detailed form of expression will have 
to be designated as typically Semitic. Aaußaveıw belongs namely to 
those verbs which in a Semitic language describe, in a way which is 
cumbersome and superfluous for our idiom, a movement (or attitude) 
which is preparatory to the action on which the stress lies; that is true 
for the Hebrew lakah, natal as for the Aramaic nesab, e.g. Matt. 13.31, 
ôv AaBwv avOpwros Eomeipev (‘Which a man took and sowed’); 13.33, 
hv AaBodoa yur) evéxpupev (‘which a woman took and hid’); 14.19; 
15.36; 17.27; 21.35, 39; 25.1; 26.26, 27; 27.24, 48, 59; Mark 6.41; 
8.6; 9.36; 12.3, 8; Luke 6.4; 9.16; 13.19, 21; 24.30, 43; John 6.11; 
13.4, 26; 19.1, 6, 23, 40; 21.13; Acts 9.25; 16.3; 27.353; I Cor. 11.23; 
Rev. 8.5. Used analogously to Aaßwv are: dvaords, amayaywv, amedOav, 
Arrepxönevos, adels, eyepbeis, eiveAduv, eAdwv, Epxopevos, éorws, kadioas, 
karalımav, mopevdeis, oradeis. 

4. 14.22, evdoyjoas (‘having blessed’). In secular Greek edAoyew 
has quite predominantly the meaning ‘to praise or glorify someone’ 
and is constructed with a personal or impersonal object. In the mean- 
ing ‘bless’, as in the special meaning ‘to say grace’, it is a semitism 
(= Hebrew berak, Aramaic barek), The omission of the object is also 
a semitism. How strange the absolute use of eüdoyeiv must have 
appeared to the non-Palestinian is shown by Luke 9.16, where it 
speaks of fish and bread: edAöynoev atrovs; here by the transposition 
of the object (which belongs in the Vorlage, Mark 6.41, to karexAaoev) 
the grace has become a consecration.! This linguistic misunderstand- 
ing of the Semitic edAoyety in Greek circles has had far-reaching 
consequences in the history of the Lord’s Supper. The replacement of 
eöloyraas by edyapiorijoas in the parallels I Cor. 11.24; Luke 24.19a 
is a translation variant? which graecized the semitism.? 

5. 14.22, éxAacer kal éSwxev (“He broke and gave’). The breaking 
of the bread took place for the purpose of distribution (see above, 
p. 109). Presumably, ‘he broke and gave’ is a set phrase. ‘Rab 
(d. 247) was accustomed, when he had broken the bread, to eating (his 
piece immediately) with his left hand and (simultaneously) to dis- 


1 Analogous to Mark 8.7, evAoyjoas aùrá, on which see p. 97 n. 4. 

2 H. Schürmann, ‘Die Semitismen im Einsetzungsbericht bei Markus und bei 
Lukas (Mk 14, 22-24/Lk 22, 19-20)’, CK Th 73 (1951), 74- 

3 Paul is—accidentally to be sure—the sole witness to the fact that the daily 
grace was designated as eöxapıoreiv in hellenistic Judaism (Rom. 14.6; I Cor. 
10.30; I Tim. 4.3f.). 
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tributing with his right hand.’! Cr. Mark 6.41 par.; 8.6 par.; Luke 
24.30; John 6.11.2 The omission of the subject is striking. How did it 
come about that the liturgical formula, which indeed formed an 
independent unit, appears to have been transmitted without a subject 
in Mark as well as Luke? Is it because the name of Jesus, analogous 
to the practice of avoiding the name of God in Judaism, should not 
be named out of reverence (cf. Acts 5.41; III John 7, úrèp rod dvéparos 
‘for Him’, further the variant Bapoovua [‘Son of the Name’] syrPesh 
Ephr in Acts 13.6, Bapınooös, and the textual apparatus for Matt. 
27.17)? As noteworthy as this explanation is, we would like to prefer 
to it still another (p. 192). Matthew (ó ’Inooös) and Paul (6 xupios 
’Inooös) independently of each other offer the supplied subject. 

6. 14.22, ékAacev (‘broke’). «Aäv, Hebrew basa‘, more seldom paras, 
Aramaic kesa, is a technical term? for the Jewish practice of breaking 
the bread? before the meal;5 it followed only when the ‘Amen’ of the 
company, answering the grace, had died away.® The phrase xAäv 
dprov (‘to break bread’) is strange to classical Greek.’ The absolute 
use of «Adv is also Semitic.§ 


1 j. Ber. 6.10a.62. It deals with a courtesy: The host’s act of eating opened the 
meal and Rab wished to avoid keeping his guests waiting until he has finished with 
the distribution of the bread (cf. on the passage, Billerbeck IV, 622 under ‘o’). 

2 Cf. also John 21.13, ‘and took the bread and gave it to them’. Here, also, ‘gave’ 
refers to the distribution of the broken pieces of bread. 

3 Jer. 16.7 LXX (cf. note below); Lam. 4.4; j. Ber. 8.12a.45: ‘He gave him a 
loaf of bread that he might break it. He said, ‘Take and say grace.’ 

4 The translation of «Adv with ‘to sacrifice with blessing, to consecrate’ (Goetz, 
Abendmahlsfrage, 186-8) is linguistically and materially impossible; cf. J. Jeremias, 
‘Das paulinische Abendmahl — eine Opferdarbringung?’, ThStKr 108 (1937-8), 
124-41. l 

5 paras lehem was already used in Jer. 16.7 (where instead of yiphresu lahem is to 
be read lehem with the LXX xAao6# dpros) as a designation for the breaking of the 
bread for condoling of persons. For Talmudic examples of the rite of breaking of 
the bread, cf. Billerbeck I, 687; II, 619f.; IV, 621f.; Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua, 136f. 
Further b. R. H. 29b; b. Ber. 46a. 

ê b. Ber. 47a. Since the time of F. Spitta, Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchri- 
stentums I, Göttingen, 1893, 238, there has been cited over and over again (finally by 
A. Greiff, Das älteste Pascharituale der Kirche, Did. r-1o, und das Johannesevangelium 
[Johanneische Studien I], Paderborn, 1929, 149) b. Pes. 115b, 116a as evidence 
for the assertion that in the passover—contrary to usual usage—first the bread was 
broken and after this the prayer of blessing pronounced. Concerning the erroneous- 
ness of this assertion, see pp. 68f. 

? T. Schermann, ‘Das “Brotbrechen” im Urchristentum’, Biblische Zeitschrift 8 
(1910), 33-52; 162-83, established on pp. 39f.: ‘In classical literature oxilw or 
ywpilw (the latter, however, mostly with the meaning ‘to nourish’), also pepilw 
and d:apepif~w, seem to have been employed instead of xAdw. It is true, however, 
that I have found only one place in which mention is made of the dividing of 
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7. 14.22, kal Eöwkev adrois (‘and gave to them’). "Eöwrev has no 
direct object, since dprov, because of the absolutely used edAoyjoas 
(see above on no. 4), cannot be attracted to all four verbs. “To give’ 
in the sense of ‘to pass out’ without the accusative object is a Semitic 
idiom.! 


Concerning the word over the cup 


8. 14.23, Aaßwv morypiov edxapıorjoas (“having taken the cup and 
‚given thanks’) is a set phrase, cf. Luke 22.17: Sefdpevos mornpıov 
edxapıornoas. “Take (the cup) and speak the eulogy.’? ‘He took the 
cup and spoke the eulogy.’3 With Aaßwv is meant thereby the elevation 
of the cup about a hand’s breadth above the table,* an action by 
which the grace was introduced. On Aaßwr, see further number 3. 
AaBdv in Mark 14.23 and Se&duevos in Luke 22.17 could be variants in 
translation; it is more probable, however, that öe£apevos designates 
taking of the cup from the hands of the attendant,5 Aaß«v designates 
the elevation of the cup before the benediction. 

9. 14.23, eùyapıorýoas (‘having given thanks’). Hebrew and 
Aramaic know only one expression for the prayer before and after the 
meal: berak/barek, eddoyeiv. The use of evdyaptorjcas for the thanks- 
giving after the meal is tolerable.® It is otherwise with edyapiorjoas in 


something baked, in an inscription from a cult of Samothrace: the priest offers the 
sacrificial cake ([r5 méupja), after he has divided it (oxi£as), and pours forth the 
drink for the mystae (kai eyxecı [rò moröv roî]s pvoras).’ (On this inscription ses 
A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie?, Leipzig-Berlin, 1910, 105.) KAäv dprov is there- 
fore a strange phrase in classical Greek. On the passage in the great Paris Magical 
Papyrus, Bibliothèque Nationale, Suppl. gr. 574: karalımav dd rod dprov, od 
eodieıs, cAtyov Kai KAdoas moinoov eis Enta ywpovs (K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae 
Magicae. Die griechischen Zauberpapyri 1, Leipzig-Berlin, 1928, 118, no. IV 1392-4), 
J. Behm, xAdw «rà, TWNT III (1938), 727 n.2, correctly remarked that it is of 
little weight, because the magical papyrus exhibits Jewish-hellenistic as well as- 
Christian influences. 

8 An established usage: Tos. Suk. 4.23 (200.9); j. Ber. 6.10a.62; b. Ber. 46a 
(lines 6, 9, 11, 12 [twice]); 47a. 


1 Gen. 3.6; Judg. 14.9; Matt. 19.21; Luke 11.7; 15.16 (cf. p. 208); j. Hor. 
3.48a.44: ‘Go and sell his half (of the field) and give to them’; Mek. Ex. 19.6: 
“They took from them and gave to the priests.’ 

2 j. Ber. 7.11¢.5; 8.12a.46; Lev. R. 9.3 on 7.11, sb bryk. 

3j. Ber. 7.11b.62. 

4j. Ber. 7.11c.63f.; b. Ber. 51a, b, cf. Ps. 116.13. 

5 See p. 162 n. 4. 

8 Cf. the wording of the second benediction of the grace after the meal: ‘We 
thank Thee. . ? (see above, p. 110). 
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I Cor. 11.24; Luke 22.17, 19a (Prayer before the meal) (cf. no. 4). 
At any rate the omission of an object is a semitism (cf. no. 4).! 

IO. 14.23, eöyapıornoas Eöwkev adrois (‘having given thanks he 
gave to them’) uses likewise a set phrase: ‘He said grace and gave 
R. Nahman the cup of blessing.’? On the omission of the object with 
Edwkev, SEE NO. 7. 


(B) The words of interpretation 


II. 14.22, rò o@pd pov (“my body’). The translation variant 7 odpé 
pov (‘my flesh’) in John 6.51c points to a Semitic Urtext (see below, 
p. 199). Furthermore, the pair of terms oöpa/odp£—alya is a semitism.3 
The position of the personal pronoun in Mark corresponds to the 
Semitic suffix; the placement of the pronoun before the noun (I Cor. 
11.24, to6rd pod otv rò oôpa) is only possible in Greek. 

I2. 14.24, Tò alud pou (‘my blood’). On the pair of terms odpa/- 
oapf—alpa and on the position of the pronoun (I Cor. 11.25, &v 7@ 
éu@ alyarı), see no. II. 

13. 14.24, exxvvvöuevov (*[which is] poured out’). ’Erxiwvew is the 
rendering of he‘erah in Isa. 53.12 (see below, p. 226). The primitive 
Hebrew text is used, not the LXX (mape800n). The striking present 
tense is explained by the fact that, contrary to Greek, Hebrew and 
Aramaic possess no participial forms which distinguish time. The 
participle is atemporal. Its time sphere is determined by the context. 
In Aramaic the participle is often used for an event expected in the 
near future. Now to be sure, in Greek too the present participle can 


1 Schürmann, Paschamahlbericht, 55; Schlatter, Lukas, 137 (examples from 
Josephus of eöxapıoreiv with an indirect object in the dative). The scarce hellenistic 
examples of the absolute use of euxapıoreiv are restricted to the meaning ‘to be 
thankful’ (T. Schermann, ‘Evyapioria und evxapıoreiv in ihrem Bedeutungswandel 
bis 200 n. Chr.’, Philologus 69 [1910], 376f.). 

2 b. Ber. 51b. 

8 See pp. 199f., 222f.; P. Fiebig, ‘Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu’, Neues Sächsisches 
Kirchenblatt 42 (1935), col. 374. 

4 C. F. Burney, The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, Oxford, 1922, 94f.; P. 
Joüon, L’ Évangile de Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ (Verbum salutis V), Paris, 1930, 69; 
W. B. Stevenson, Grammar of Palestinian Jewish Aramaic, Oxford, 1924, 56, § 21.9; 
H. Odeberg, The Aramaic Portions of Bereshit Rabba II. Short Grammar of Galilean 
Aramaic (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift N. F. I 36.4), Lund-Leipzig, 1939, 101, 
§ 439. As to the use of the passive participle as a designation of an expected event: 
for Hebrew, cf.W. Gesenius-E. Kautzsch-G. Bergstrasser, Hebräische Grammatik?® II, 
Leipzig, 1926, 69, 72, § 13 d°, ht; for the Aramaic may be mentioned as examples 
Dan. 2.13 (mitkaftelin); G. Dalman, Aramäische Dialektproben?, Leipzig, 1927, 15.9 
(mitbene); M. L. Margolis, Lehrbuch der aramäischen Sprache des babylonischen Talmuds, 
Munich, 1910, 80.10 (mitbe‘ena). 
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designate a relatively future action; it nevertheless then has definite 
nuances (descriptive, characterizing, final).! Since these are not to 
be found in our passage (Mark 14.24 par. Luke 22.20), and also not 
in the remaining synoptic passages (Mark 10.30; Matt. 3.11; 11.3 
par.; Luke 1.35; 13.23; 22.19), all instances will have to be called 
semitisms.2 Our passage will therefore have to be translated: ‘(my 
blood) that (soon) will be shed’. Failure to notice this fact has led 
to serious misunderstandings, especially to the view that Jesus speaks 
of a pouring out of his blood at the Supper—not on the Cross!3 

14. 14.24, úrép (‘for’) can be recognized already as a rendering of 
a Semitic equivalent by the fact that úrép with the genitive is lacking 
in the LXX of Isa. 53 (where d:¢ with the accusative and repi with the 
genitive stand). Moreover, a translation variant may be seen in dyzi 
moAA@v in Mark 10.45, a variant which likewise points to a Semitic 
Urtext. 

15. 14.24, wo\Ady (‘many’). While ‘many’ in Greek (as in English) 
stands in opposition to ‘all’, and therefore has the exclusive sense 
(‘many, but not all’), Hebrew rabbim can have the inclusive sense (‘the 
whole, comprising many individuals’). This inclusive use is connected 
with the fact that Hebrew and Aramaic possess no word for ‘all’.4 

The form with the article has throughout the inclusive meaning. 
Harabbim is in the entire Talmudic literature the constant expression 
for ‘the whole community’.6 In the Essene texts hrbym designates the 
guild of the fully qualified members.’ This usage passed over into 


1 Blass-Debrunner, § 339.22-€. 

2 In John are found the following examples: 1.29; 5.45; 12.25; 13.11; 16.13; 
17.20; 18.4; 21.20. 

8 Principally Catholic authors have been led astray to this misunderstanding 
(e.g. H. Lamiroy, De essentia ss. missae sacrificii [Universitas Catholica Lovaniensis. 
Dissertationes ad gradum doctoris in Facultate Theologica consequendum con- 
scriptae II 8], Louvain, 1919, 206-13; F. Ruffenach, ‘Hoc est corpus meum, Hic 
est sanguis meus’, Verbum Domini 4 [1924], 266: ‘sacrificium praesens sit oportet’), 
in which case considerations of a dogmatic nature may have been determinative. 

4 Hebrew kol/Aramaic kolla is distinguished from our word ‘all’ in that it 
designates the totality, but not the sum. Accordingly, it has no plural. 

5 Since I have presented in mool, TWNT VI (1959), 536-45, for the inclusive 
use of rabbim | modoi a detailed collection of material striving for completeness with 
reference to the Old Testament, New Testament and late Judaism, I am giving in 
the following only some examples. 

8 E.g., P. Ab. 5.18: Moses zikkah et harabbim, Jeroboam hehefi et harabbim; 
R. H. 1.6; 3.8; 4.9; Tos. Sanh. 13.5 (434.23); Siphre Deut. 27 on 3.24 and very 
frequently. 

? Jeremias, op. cit., 538.15—30. 
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Jewish Greek, as Josephus shows.! In the New Testament, Rom. 
5.15 is the clearest example for this inclusive use of of mooi: ‘For 
if many (of moààoi) died through one man’s trespass, much more have 
the grace of God and the free gift in the grace of that one man Jesus 
Christ abounded for many (eis rods moAXovs).” Here the meaning of oi 
moààoi as ‘all men’ is secured not only by the double contrast with ‘the 
one’, but also by the meaning: ‘the many died’ must mean ‘all men 
died’ (of m0Moi in 5.154 = mävres avOpwrot in 5.12 = ndvres in I Cor. 
15.22). The same holds true for Rom. 5.19 (twice ó eis = Adam- 
Christ stands over against of mooi = ‘mankind’). Further, cf. Mark 
9.26, rods moAdous “all persons present’; Rom. 12.5, of moddol & odpd 
Eouev ev Xpor®, ‘we are all one body in Christ’; similarly I Cor. 
10.17a, & oôpa of mool spev (parallel to of wdvres in v. 17b); 
I Cor. 10.33, ‘not seeking my own advantage, but that of many (rò 
tôv modAdv ‘all’), that they may be saved’; Heb. 12.15, ‘and by it the 
many (oi moMoi ‘the whole community’) become defiled’.? It is used 
adjectivally in Luke 7.47: ‘her sins which are many (ai woAda‘) are 
forgiven’, ‘God (see below, p. 202) has forgiven her her sins, as many 
as they are’. 

But also the form without the article can have the same inclusive 
meaning.® I Enoch 62.3, 5 paraphrases the anarthrous rabbim of Isa. 
52.14 with ‘all the kings and the mighty, and the exalted and those 
who hold the earth’.4 In the New Testament Mark 1.34, ‘and he 
healed many (zoAdovs)’, is to be compared: it can hardly be said that 
Jesus healed only some of the sick, cf. par. Matt. 8.16, mdvras; Luke 
4.40, évè éxdorw (Mark 1.34 is therefore to be rendered perhaps with: 
‘great was the number of the ones who were healed’); further, cf. 
Mark 10.48, mooi par. Matt. 20.31, ó öxdos, and elsewhere.5 In 
John 1.29 the anarthrous rabbim of Isa. 53.12 is replaced with 6 


1 Examples are given in Schlatter, Matthäus, 701; Jeremias, op. cit., 539 n. 19. 
In Greek the use of of wo\Moi in the sense of ‘the crowd, the masses, the people’ 
(II Macc. 1.36), ‘the populace’ (2.27) comes close to the inclusive use (‘all’), very 
often with the derogatory connotation: “the common people, the (much too) many, 
plebs’ (e.g. rôv todAAdy els). Nevertheless the derogatory nuance does show that it has 
nothing to do with the inclusive usage. 

2 Cf. A. Seeberg, Der Brief an die Hebräer, Leipzig, 1912, 136, 140. 

8 For OT examples, see Jeremias, op. cit., 537.3-9. 

4 Charles, APOT II, 227. Further examples from the non-canonical literature 
can be found in Jeremias, op. cit., 539.8-23. 

5 Jeremias, op. cit., 541.18-542.12. 
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xéopos (‘the world’).1 When IV Ezra 8.3 reads multi quidem creati sunt, 
pauci autem salvabuntur (‘Many have been created, but few shall be 
saved’, RSV), the first clause ‘many have been created’ obviously 
embraces all men;? similarly the anarthrous #0AXoi in the strictly 
analogously constructed sentence ‘For many (zoAdot) are called, but 
few are chosen’ (Matt. 22.14) is to be understood inclusively as ‘all’. 
The first clause, oAoi ydp elow «Anroi ‘for all are called (to the 
salvation meal)’, does not speak therefore of God’s selection by pre- 
destination, but of the boundlessness of his invitation. That may be 
the solution to this crux interpretum!® Even rabbim/woMoi used 
adjectivally can have the inclusive sense. When Abraham in Rom. 
4.17-18 is called ‘father of many nations’ (citation of Gen. 17.5), 
the preceding interpretation, ‘father of us all’ (v. 16), and the uni- 
versalistic rabbinic exegesis of Gen. 17.5 show that what is meant is 
that Abraham is the father of all nations.4 In II Cor. 1.11, the 
adjectival and substantival anarthrous zoAAoi stand successively in the 
inclusive sense:5 ‘so that many (iva èk mov mpoowumwv, “through 
many persons = out of everyone’s mouth’) will give thanks on our 
behalf for the blessing granted us in answer to many prayers (&a 
roð, “through many = through the entire community)’. Of 
especial importance for our passage is Mark 10.45 par., Avrpov dvrè 
mo\Adv ‘a ransom for many’.6 That mooi has here the inclusive 
meaning ‘all’ is shown by the reference in Mark 10.45 to Isa. 
53-10-12,’ as well as by the parallel in I Tim. 2.6: avriAurpov trép 


1 John 1.29: ‘who takes away the sin of the world’, is a free citation of Isa. 53.12: 
‘he bore the sin of many’. 

2 Likewise IV Ezra 4.34: “You do not hasten faster than the Most High [to 
precipitate the end ofthe world], your haste is for yourself, but the Highest hastens 
on behalf of many’ (RSV) (lat. pro multis; Arabic ed., J. Gildemeister, Esdrae liber 
quartus arabice e cod. Vat., Bonn, 1877: ‘for the sake of the whole number’). With the 
word ‘many’ mankind is meant. In the (lost) Greek Vorlage mooi certainly stood, 
probably without the article. 

3 K. L. Schmidt, xaréw «A., TWNT IIT (1938), 496. 

4 Billerbeck III, 211; H. Lietzmann, An die Römer“, Tübingen, 1933, 55 on 
4.17; J. Jeremias, rooi, TWNT VI (1959), 539.29-32; 542.31-35. Probably to 
be regarded as inclusive is the adjectival mooi of Heb. 2.10, where it says of God: 
modovs viods eis ödfav dyaydrra, ‘(in his intention) to lead many sons (i.e. the great 
troop of sons) to glory’. 

5 E. Lohmeyer referred to this passage in ‘Vom urchristlichen Abendmahl [I]’, 
TAR 9 (1937), 191. 

6 J. Jeremias, ‘Das Lösegeld für Viele (Mk. 10,45)’, Judaica 3 (1947-8), 249-64. 

7 "The omission of the article before 7oMév in Mark 10. 45 is explained by the 
fact that the LXX in Isa. 53.11, 12b offers the anarthrous root (Targum on both 
passages has saggi’in, therefore likewise anarthrous). 
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aavrwy, “a ransom for all’.! Just as Mark 10.45, so also our passage 
Mark 14.24? is to be interpreted in the inclusive sense. moô is there- 
fore a semitism. 

16. 14.24, Tò èkyuvvópevov úrėp wodAdv (‘the [blood] poured out for 
many’). The placing of the prepositional phrase at the end corre- 
sponds to Semitic word order. That it is placed between the article 
and the participle independently of each other in Matthew as well as 
in Luke shows that the position at the end sounds harsh in Greek. 


(y) The avowal of abstinence 


17. 14.25, auyv = amen. Matt. 26.29 graecizes with öe, Luke 22.18 
with ydp.3 This use of aunv is a characteristic of the ipsissima vox.4 . 
Mark 14.25 is the twelfth of the thirteen Marcan dyjv-sayings. 

18. 14.25, odxért od uý (emphatic ‘not again’). This accumulation 
of negatives, ‘a form of barbaric Greek’,5 (eleven times in the LXX 
for lo ‘od or lo or en, elsewhere in the New Testament in Rev. 18.14; 
Luke 22.16 v.l.), is caused by the translator’s clumsiness, Translators 
who render into a foreign tongue easily seize upon expressions which 
are too strong. 

IQ. 14.25. Instead of oörerı od un miw (‘I will not drink again’) 
D a df arm read od un mpood& meč (lit. ‘I will not add to drink’), 
and © reads od un mpoodapev me (lit. ‘we will not add to drink’). 
This verbal paraphrase of ‘further’, ‘furthermore’ (cf. Luke 20.11, 12) 
is a semitism (D = oseph lemiste; © = noseph lemiste). The first person 
plural ‘we’ for ‘I’ (O) corresponds to the usual Galilean-Aramaic 
usage. 

Which of the two variants (odxére où un miw Or où un 7poc8d[ pe] 
a[cJetv) may be held as the original depends upon how one evaluates 
the semitisms among the special readings of D. The question has been 
quite recently reintroduced into the discussion, and there are two 
views concerning it. The first says that mpoo8d(pev) (ı)eiw is a 
secondary biblicism;? now, it is surely correct that mpoorıdevaı with 


1 Cf. Rom. 8.32, únèp judy mdvrwy napéðwrev auröv, ‘he delivered him for us all’. 

2 See below, p. 229. For the omission of the article what is said above, p. 181 n. 7, 
is applicable. Moreover, one has to bear in mind that in Aramaic the strong dis- 
tinction between the definite and indefinite form recedes. 

8 Cf. further above, p. 163 nn. 1, 3. 

4 See pp. 163 n. 1, 201f. 

5 P. Benoit, “Le récit de la Cène dans Lc. XXII, 15-20’, RB 48 (1939), 379. 

6 By A. J. Wensinck and M. Black. 

? Schürmann, Paschamahlbericht, 35, n. 154. 
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the infinitive is met frequently in the LXX, but the idiomatic first 
person plural mpoodöpev is not to be explained in this way. On the 
other hand, J. Wellhausen represents the view that there have 
survived in D a number of semitisms, of which the text has otherwise 
been continuously cleansed ;! but it is absolutely improbable that of 
all the uncials only D and @ should have preserved the original text. 
This objection is avoided by the modification of Wellhausen’s thesis 
by M. Black: semiticizing variants in the text of the gospels may go 
back to ‘extra-canonical versions’ of the words of Jesus.2 In other 
words, the variants of D © al in Mark 14.25 stem from oral tradition. 
If this thoroughly obvious solution proposed by Black is correct, the 
odKért od un miw, od un Tp0cdS meiv and ov un mpoodönev metv represent 
equivalent variations of tradition and translation. The wording of 
each of these three variants as well as the existence of three concurring 
translations points to a Semitic original. 

20. 14.25, od un miw Er Tod yevýparos THs apméàov (‘I shall not drink 
again of the fruit of the vine’). ‘I shall not drink again of wine’ is not 
Greek. In Greek ex with rivew refers to the vessel from which some- 
one drinks; the drink is referred to in the accusative or the partitive 
genitive. The non-Greek character of the construction is confirmed 
by Luke 22.18, where zivew èx is softened into rivew dd roô yevýparos 
ris aumelov. To the contrary, in Hebrew and Aramaic the usual 
reference to the drink is with min. Cf. Gen. 9.21, wayyest min hayyayin 
(LXX, kal émev èk toô olvov); Midr. Koh. 3.4 on 3.2, Stwn mn hdyn 
hmr, ‘drink this wine’, and elsewhere.? In the New Testament 
compare John 4.13, 6 mivwv k roô Üßaros rovrov; V. 14, ds & av min èk 
rod aros . . .; Rev. 14.10, mierat Ex tod olvov; 18.3, Ex Tod olvov . . . 
TETWKAY. 

21. 14.25, TO yevnua ris aumeXov (‘the fruit of the vine’) for ‘wine’ is 
in the Judaism of the time of Jesus a set liturgical formula at the 
blessing of the cup, both before and after the meal. Before the drink- 
ing of the wine, God is praised as bore pert haggephen, Ber. 6.1; Tos. Ber. 
4.3 (8.24f.); b. Pes. 103a; 106a, and elsewhere. On the presence of the 
article, cf. Dan. 5.1, hamra Sateh, ‘drinking wine’. 

22. 14.25, Ews ris Nuepas Erxeivns (‘until that day’). ’Exeivos (‘that’) 
does not stand here in the emphatic position, but is entirely un- 
stressed. It owes its existence most probably to a pleonastically placed 


1 Wellhausen, Einleitung, 9. 
2 Black, Aramaic Approach?, 214. 
8 Further rabbinic parallels in Schlatter, Johannes, 120, on John 4.13. 
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Aramaic! or Hebrew? demonstrative pronoun. Mark 14.21 par. offers 
a further example for this use of éxeivos.3 The rendering of this com- 
pletely unstressed correlative of the relative pronoun into Greek with 
exeivos must be called a mistranslation. 

23. 14.25, ev 7H Baoıdeig Tod Oeo (‘in the kingdom of God’). 
Baoıdeia does not signify in this phrase the kingdom as something 
spatial, to which it would approximate in the Greek understanding, 
but has rather—as always malkut—a dynamic significance. One 
should compare the chronological statement in Dan. 6.29: bemalkut 
DoryaweS ‘under the reign (lordship, dominion) of Darius’. Corre- 
spondingly, ‘in the kingdom of God’ is not a local, but a temporal 
declaration: ‘when God will have set up his rule’.4 

On the contrary the number of graecisms in Mark is small. 

14.22, éofidvrwy adrdv (‘as they were eating’). The genitive 
absolute is unknown in Semitic. It is no accident that this graecism 
can be recognized as a redactional connecting link (see p. 113). 

14.23, eöxapıorjoas (‘having given thanks’). A graecized semitism 
(see nos. 4, 9). 

14.25, kawdv (‘new’). The predicative xawov would be as unusual 
in Hebrew as in Aramaic.5 


(b) Matthew 
The Matthaean form is a graecized reworking of the text of Mark. 


1 Examples may be found in F. Schulthess-E. Littmann, Grammatik des christlich- 
paldstinischen Aramäisch, Tübingen, 1924, 25, $ 190.2b; Dalman, Grammatik, 113f., 
§ 17.9; Jesus-Jeshua, 63, 181; Odeberg, Aramaic Portions of Bereshit Rabba II, 77, 
§ 340; A. Ungnad, Syrische Grammatik (Clavis Linguarum Semiticarum 7), Munich, 
1913, 31, § ı5c; M. L. Margolis, Lehrbuch der aramäischen Sprache des babylonischen 
Talmuds, Munich, 1910, 72, § 51b; Th. Nöldeke, Mandäische Grammatik, Halle, 
1875 (reprint Darmstadt, 1964), 344 with n. 2, $ 239; P. Joüon, ‘Quelques 
aramaismes sous-jacents au grec des évangiles’, Recherches de science religieuse 17 
(1927), 213f.; L Évangile, 162, 263. 

2 E.g., I Sam. 17.28. 

3 Superfluous demonstrative pronouns: Matt. 5.19; 10.23, 42; 18.14; 24.14; 
25.40, 45 (on Matt. 25.40, 45, cf. Jeremias, Parables, 203); 26.29a; Mark 4.11; 
9.42; 13.24; Luke 12.47; 19.27. It is rather frequent in John. 

4 Most of the semitisms enumerated above are found also elsewhere in Mark 
(which is not surprising, since he wrote a strongly semitized Greek). That N. 
Turner, ‘The Style of St Mark’s Eucharistic Words’, FTS 8 (1957), 108-11, on the 
basis of this fact, doubts that Mark in 14.22ff. used a formula is difficult to under- 
stand. That Mark employed such a formula is incontestably assured by the parallel 
tradition, principally I Cor. 11.23-25, and beyond this is confirmed by the observa- 
Hons stated on p. 97 (cf. especially n. 4 on Mark 8.7 and n. 5). 

. Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua, 182. In addition it may be akei whether Jesus said 
‘of God or did not rather use a circumlocution of the divine name. 
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(c) Luke 
(a) The setting 


In the Lukan setting (22.15a, 17a, 19a, 20a), as far as can be 
compared, most of the semitisms noted for Mark recur (nos. 1, 3, 5, 
6, 7, cf. 8). Nevertheless, a light graecizing is evident: 22.15, mpös 
adrovs (instead of the dative), a typical peculiarity of Luke; 22.17, 19, 
evyapiorjoas (cf. under no. 4); 22.19, 20, Aéywy (cf, under no. 2). 


(B) The words of interpretation 


Here in Luke there emerges a new, very remarkable semitism: the 
omission of the copula with the word over the cup (22.20). Also the 
causal ev (Tô alarí pov) is semitizing (be, ‘by virtue of’), Over against 
this there stands, however, a rather severe graecizing of the Lukan 
text of the words of interpretation: öu@v has entered in place of woAddv 
(vv. 19, 20, cf. no. 15), Ömep ûpôr is twice placed before the participle 
(vv. 19, 20, cf. no. 16), and the addition of xawj (v. 20) stands in 
an unsemitic way before the related noun &adyj«n. 


(y) The avowal of abstinence 


We have seen on pp. 162f. how strongly graecized the avowal of 
abstinence is in Luke as compared with Mark 14.25. There we had 
already established that the graecizing, at least in part, is pre-Lukan. 
The fact is true also of the Lukan graecisms in the setting and the 
words of interpretation; to the degree that these are already found in 
Paul (eöxapıorjoas, Adywv, úuðv, position of xawn), they are pre- 
Lukan. 

(d) Paul 


Of the twenty-three semitisms of the text of Mark, nos. 17-23 
belong to the verse Mark 14.25, which Paul has not reproduced in 
extenso. Of the remaining sixteen semitisms, only three (nos. 3, 6 and 
14) reappear in Paul. The remaining are partly graecized in Paul 
(I Cor, 11.23 offers a sonorous introduction with the naming of the 
subject instead of the «ai which is ugly to Greek feeling; in v. 24 
edxapıornoas stands in place of edAoyjoas, which could be misunder- 
stood by the Greek reader; úpôrv clarifies the Semitic roAAav; twice the 
personal pronoun is placed before its related noun for the sake of 
greater stress), partly avoided. If one adds the fact already men- 
tioned, that the word over the bread in Paul has a form not possible 


1 See above, p. 167. 
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in a Semitic language, then it follows that the Markan account of the 
Lord’s Supper is linguistically more original.! The same picture 
results when one compares the Pauline form of the eucharistic words 
with the Lukan: the Pauline has been more strongly graecized on 
the one hand by the introduction of the personal pronoun and by 
placing it twice before the noun, and on the other hand by the addi- 
tion of the copula eoriv (I Cor. 11.25, different in Luke 22.20).? 

The account of Paul presents therefore linguistically a transforma- 
tion of the old semitizing tradition with respect to the understanding 
of the readers who speak Greek—or more correctly, congregations, 
for in Paul already we are dealing with a set liturgical formulation.? 

We stand therefore before the following result: of all forms of the 
account of the Lord’s Supper that of Mark shows by far the strongest 
Semitic speech colouring; the Lukan form has already been more 
assimilated to Greek style; in Paul—although his account is the oldest 
from a literary perspective—the graecizing has advanced the farthest. 
This result is of far-reaching significance for the question of the age of 
the tradition of the eucharistic words of Jesus. 


THE AGE OF THE TRADITION 


We establish summarily: 


1. The Markan tradition and the Pauline/Lukan tradition are 
independent of each other and do not go back to the same Greek 
source: the variations are too great for such a conclusion. On the 
other hand, we have seen? that in their main features both forms are 
essentially the same.5 They go back therefore to a common eucharistic 
tradition lying behind both forms of the text; we have before us ‘two versions 


1 From the linguistic point of view the thesis of G. Loeschcke, ‘Zur Frage nach 
der Einsetzung und Herkunft der Eucharistie, <WTh 54 (1912), 197, is already 
shattered. He writes: “The account of Mark is welded together out of the old 
synoptic text preserved by Luke [22.15-18 is meant] and the (Pauline) words of 
institution customary in the cultic practice of the Pauline congregations.’ 

2H. Schürmann, ‘Lk 22, ıgb-20 als ursprüngliche Textüberlieferung [I]’, 
Biblica 32 (1951), 383. 

3 See above, pp. 101-4. 

4 See above, pp. 164-73. 

5 Lietzmann, Mass and Lord’s Supper, 185: ‘As a result of our investigations we 
may affirm that Paul is familiar with the same tradition of the Last Supper of Jesus 
as that followed by Mark.’ Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel, 206, 211; Finegan, 
Überlieferung, 66f., and others. 
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of the same tradition, independent of each other’.1 This primitive 
tradition, as the linguistic study of Mark shows,? was formulated in 
Aramaic or Hebrew. 


2. In Paul? we have a transformation and development of the 
oldest tradition, and this in both linguistic (pp. 185f.) and material 
aspects which, among other things, had Greek-speakirig congrega- 
tions in mind. 


In this process of transformation, whose result is the Pauline formula- 
tion, there are different, partially overlapping, motives at work, which may 
be briefly summarized: 1. In liturgical usage the tendency soon appeared to 
harmonize the words over the bread and wine; ‘which is for you’ moved to 
the bread and the command to repeat the rite is cited twice. The celebra- 
tion sub una assisted in the reinforcing of the word over the bread already 
mentioned and in the restriction of the second command to repeat the rite 
(‘as often as you drink’) (see p. 52 n. 3). In the change from ‘many’ to 
‘you’ (p. 172) is reflected the use of the words of interpretation as a formula 
of distribution. 2. A tendency toward clarification may be recognized: the 
semitisms edAoynoas (p. 175) and moðv (pp. 179ff.) could be misunder- 
stood by non-Jews and were replaced. The second ‘this’ was clarified by 
‘cup’, ‘covenant’ by ‘new’. 3. This last-mentioned addition, a reference to 
Jer. 31.31-34, shows the emerging theological reflection. 4. Finally, the 
complicated construction which the word over the cup has in Paul may be 
traced to an apologetic motif (p. 170). 


These changes cannot be attributed to Paul himself; his account of 
the Lord’s Supper is certainly not yet completely hard and fast,4 but 
it is ‘clearly traditional material long since rounded off’.5 That 


1 Lietzmann, op. cit., 178; Goossens, Les Origines, 345-52. 

2 See above, pp. 173-84. 

3 Loisy, ‘Les origines’ in Loisy-Festschrift, 83f., has—with reservations—expressed 
and attempted to prove the hypothesis that the account of the Lord’s Supper in 
I Cor., together with its context, was interpolated about the time of the Didache 
(p. 85). His reasons are surprisingly slight. On the one hand, Loisy doubted that 
so soon after the departure of the Apostle such an ‘unheard-of disorder’ could 
develop at the celebrations of the Lord’s Supper in Corinth as is described in I Cor. 
11.17-34 (p. 84). On the other hand, he doubted that Paul and the Christianity of 
his time could have already around 55 or 56 possessed a ‘redemption gnosis’ 
(Erlösungsgnosis), such as the eucharistic account of I Cor. 11.23-25 presupposes 
(p. 85). Loisy is sufficiently consistent to confess that if one shares the second doubt, 
the other passages in the Pauline corpus which contain this ‘redemption gnosis’ 
must also be explained as interpolations. How indeed the rise of Christianity is to 
be thought of and explained if one strikes out the cross from its oldest kerygma 
remains Loisy’s secret. 

4 See above, p. 104 

5 Otto, Kingdom of “God and Son of Man, 326. 
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follows with certainty from the un-Pauline usages in I Cor. 11.23-251 
and from the wide agreement of the Pauline formula with the Lukan 
form (which from a literary standpoint is independent of Paul).? 

3. The Pauline account of the Lord’s Supper, the oldest written 
form of a pronouncement of Jesus himself, was probably written in 
the spring of 54.3 When Paul said that he has transmitted orally the 
words of the account to the Corinthians (I Cor. 11.23, ‘what I also 
delivered to you’), this brings us back to the autumn of 49, i.e. the 
beginning of the missionary work in Corinth. The further statement 
of the Apostle that the report was transmitted to him (11.23, ‘for I 
received from the Lord’) points back still farther.4 When did Paul 
himself receive the eucharistic tradition? At his conversion? That is 
quite probable! If one pays heed to the formulation, however, one will 
have to answer: the wording given in I Cor. 11.23-25 is later. 
That the tradition attested by Paul was formed in hellenistic circles,5 
and that there are contacts of the Pauline form with the Lukan® 
and the Johannine,’ suggests that Paul in I Cor. 11.23-25 offers 
that form of the eucharistic words which was customary in the 
Antioch congregation.8 ‘This conclusion is confirmed by a further 
observation: The Johannine form is related to that of Ignatius of 
Antioch.® Since Paul moved to Antioch at the latest in the middle of 
the fourth decade (Acts 11.26), his form of the eucharistic words must 
be at least that old. 

4. Luke, however, is at two points—the one linguistic (see p. 185 
c P) and the other material (omission of the second command to 
repeat the rite)—more original than Paul; he goes back therefore to a 
pre-Pauline stage of the Pauline form of the tradition. Mark leads us 
still farther back, since he has preserved at any rate with regard 
to language a considerably older form of the tradition than Paul and 
also than Luke. Of all the accounts of the Lord’s Supper transmitted 
to us, therefore, Mark with his numerous semitisms stands linguistic- 


1 See above, p. 104. 

2 See above, p. 156. 

8 On the date, see above, p. 138 n. 1. 

4 See above, p. 101. 

5 See above, p. 186. 

6 See above, pp. 152f. 

7 John and Paul agree in having the érép-phrase with the bread, and both omit 
the participle. 

8 See above, p. 156. Cf. Schlatter, Lukas, 421; Otto, Kingdom of God and Son of 
Man, 326; Héring, Le Royaume de Dieu et sa venue®, 227. 

9 See below, p. 199. 
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ally nearest to the original tradition. These observations are of great 
importance for dating the tradition. We have seen that the Pauline 
formulation is the result of an arrangement and transformation of the 
eucharistic tradition effected in the years before AD 45 on hellenistic 
soil. Out of this process of transformation, which took place at the 
beginning of the fourth decade, the Lukan text arose. Behind it lies 
the Semitic tradition which Mark most truly reflects linguistically. 
It belongs therefore to the first decade after the death of Jesus. 


THE OLDEST ATTAINABLE FORM OF THE TRADITION 
(a) The plurality of variations 

From the fact that the Markan tradition is linguistically the most 
ancient one could be tempted to draw the conclusion that Mark has 
preserved for us intact the original form of the tradition. But that 
would be in this form an improper conclusion. For, on the one hand, 
Mark has also paid tribute to the development (e.g., in the drawing 
together of the words over the bread and the wine), and, on the other, 
all other forms (with the exception of the Matthaean account which 
is dependent upon Mark) preserve elements which are older than 
Mark. For Paul we need mention only the phrase ‘after supper’, for 
Luke the doubling of the so-called eschatological prospect and the 
omission of the copula with the word over the wine, and for John the 
translation-variant ‘flesh’.1 

H. Schiirmann finds the oldest text of the words of interpretation 
in Luke rather than Mark. His minute and careful investigation, Der 
Einsetzungsbericht Lk 22, 19-20 (NTA 20.4), Münster, 1955, which 
dedicates no less than 153 pages to these two verses, comes to the 
following result: If one disregards two corrections which presumably 
go back to Luke himself (he places Aéywv in 22.19a for kai elzev and 
adds in 20b rò dep úpðrv exxuvvöuevov) and a further correction which 
Luke already found (transposition of dcavrws in 20), then one has in 
Luke 22.19-20 the ‘primitive account’ (‘Urbericht’, p. 131), which 
already lay before Paul (p. 132). Concerning this it may be said that 
it is to Schiirmann’s credit that he has elevated to a deserved place 
the Long Text of Luke, which earlier had been estimated to be of little 
value. It is certain that the current text of Luke with its twofold úrép- 
phrase is a late form; that does not exclude the possibility that one 


1 See below, p. 199. 
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may find linguistically in its core a form which is prior to the Pauline 
account.! But none the less the Lukan form is, on the one hand, 
assimilated to a considerably stronger degree to the Greek idiom than 
Mark. That is most clearly shown to us by a comparison of Luke 
22.18 with Mark 14.25;? the same is true, as we have seen on p. 
185, for the setting and words of interpretation. Schiirmann in part 
wrongly contested this point (his attempt to reclaim for the original 
account úuðv as opposed to mov and edyapıorjoas as opposed to 
evAoyjjcas appears to me in no way successful), and in part did not see 
it (non-semitic word order). The graecisms of the Lukan form are to 
a great degree pre-Lukan, even pre-Pauline, and can therefore only 
to a small degree be traced back to Luke himself.3 It is to be added 
that the secondary transformations noted on p. 187 (excluding 
the second command to repeat the rite) reappear in Luke. Quite 
apart from all that, one should perhaps be more cautious with 
reference to the hope that we are in a position to reconstruct an 
‘original account’ word for word. The tradition is too complex for 
that. I am happy to be able to add that H. Schiirmann has informed 
me that he would today no longer use the expression ‘primitive 
account’ for the pre-Lukan form of the Lukan text presupposed by 
him.4 

We will do well in the quest for the primitive form of the eucharis- 
tic words to proceed from the fact that they come to us in three lines 
of tradition which substantially agree, but which differ characteristic- 
ally in the formulation: a Markan, a Pauline-Lukan and a Johannine. 
When we further recall that two semitizing translation-variants 
(od un mpoo0& weiv|oü un mpoc8Gpev metv) appear for the phrase oöxerı od un 
miw in Mark 14.25, both of which stem most probably from the oral 
tradition,5 then we must reckon with the fact that already in the 
Semitic stage of tradition the number of current variations of the eucharistic 
words was greater than our texts allow us to discern. In the translation into 
Greek which followed in different places and at a time when the 
formulation was still not liturgically fixed, there arose then further 
deviations in the oral tradition. Its primitive form lies behind the 
division of the tradition into these variations. We cannot entertain 


1 See above, p. 156. 

2 See above, pp. 162f. 

3 See above, p. 185. 

4 Letter of March 25, 1959. 
5 See above, p. 182 no. 19. 
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the hope that we can succeed in reconstructing its wording in detail. 
We must rather be content with the belief that Mark linguistically 
stands nearest to it. From this, however, we can, on the basis of the 
aforementioned results, venture several pronouncements about the 
oldest tradition lying behind the division. We distinguish thereby 
again between the setting and the eucharistic words themselves. 


(b) Liturgy or historical account? 


As to the setting, the agreement of all accounts (Mark/Matthew, 
Paul, Luke) in the word over the bread is so extensive—the reader is 
requested to be convinced of this by looking at the table on p. 111 
—that we must conclude that we have here before us an exceedingly 
ancient tradition. It is especially impressive that all four accounts 
feature by feature show small deviations, but agree in one place: all 
four have the strongly stressed E&xAaoev (‘he broke’) as a finite verb. As 
to the introduction of the word over the cup, we must ascribe to the 
phrase ‘after supper’ a very great age, because it contradicts the 
early drawing together of the bread and the wine in the rite! and 
because it betrays nothing of the tendency to assimilate the framing of 
the word over the wine to that over the bread; furthermore, the 
variant formulation pera rò éumAnoPjva (Did. 10.1) speaks for the great 
antiquity of the phrase pera rò Semvijoa. Nevertheless, the Markan 
introduction to the word over the cup is also quite old as, together 
with the semitisms? and the omission of the article before wornpiov,® 
the inversion kai émov . . . kal elvev (in the real order of events the 
word of interpretation belongs before the drinking by the disciples) 
shows. If we turn finally to the setting of the so-called eschatological 
prospect, it becomes evident that Mark 14.25 is connected ‘un- 
organically’ to v. 24;4 the verse even appears as a ‘torso’,® a ‘rudi- 
ment’.® Especially if we are dealing with a solemn avowal of ab- 
stinence,’? we can scarcely dispense with an introduction like that 
in Luke 22.17. It may have fallen out by the addition of Mark 14.25 


1 See above, pp. 115-22. 

2 See above, pp. 177f. 

3 It is otherwise in I Cor. 11.25 and Luke 22.20 due to the influence of liturgical 
language (cf. p. 113). 

4 G. Loeschcke, ‘Zur Frage nach der Einsetzung und Herkunft der Eucharistie’, 
ZWTh 54 (1912), 197. F.-J. Leenhardt, Le sacrement, 41: ‘lack of cohesion’, 

5W. Haupt, Worte Jesu und Gemeindeüberlieferung, Leipzig, 1913, 135. 

6 Schürmann, Paschamahlbericht, 42. 

? See below, pp. 207-18. 
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(which as Paul and Luke show, did not belong to the old liturgical 
formula) to the words of interpretation out of consideration for Mark 
14.23. It may therefore be said that the framing words of Luke 
22.15a, 17a (so-called eschatological prospect), Mark 14.22a (word 
over the bread) and I Cor. 11.25a (word over the wine) stand 
materially nearest to the oldest form of the setting. 

We have still not mentioned, however, the most important obser- 
vation on the setting. It follows from the comparative investigation 
of the general introduction to the whole pericope. While Paul offers a 
sonorous introduction (‘the Lord Jesus on the night when he was 
betrayed’), we find in Luke only a scanty «ai (‘and’), which is ex- 
panded in Mark/Matthew by a redactional! genitive absolute 
(eofiovrwy adrdv, ‘as they were eating’), and which in Matthew is 
replaced, moreover, by ö&. We must remember here what was said 
earlier. The Pauline form, as we have seen, is a liturgical stylizing 
which employs a confessional formula ;? the omission of the personal 
pronoun after ó xvpios points to extra-Palestinian territory.’ Kai as the 
beginning of a pericope, on the contrary, is to be regarded as a certain 
indication of the semitic historical report;* its antiquity is confirmed 
by the fact that it is attested by two strands of tradition independent 
of each other, viz. the Markan-Matthaean (Mark 14.22), as well as 
the Pauline-Lukan (Luke 22.19). This introductory xai is pre- 
liturgical and leads us, however insignificant it may seem, to a far- 
reaching judgment: at the beginning there stands not liturgy, but historical 
account. 

The omission of the subject—again in both strands of the tradition 
(Mark 14.22; Luke 22.19)—leads to the same judgment. For it is 
very improbable that the name of Jesus belonged originally to the 
liturgical formula, and that it should have dropped out when this was 
used in the Passion narrative. For the secondary addition of the 
subject in Paul (‘the Lord Jesus’) as in Matthew (‘Jesus’) shows that 
the tendency went not in the direction of the deletion of the subject, 
but of supplying it. On the contrary, it is typical for the Semitic 
narrative style that it is economical with the repetition of the name 
which forms the subject, often to the point of giving rise to mis- 


1 See above, p. 113. 

2 See above, p. 112. 

3 Dalman, Words, 326: “To speak of “the Lord” with no suffix is contrary to 
Palestinian usage.’ 

4 See above, p. 174. 
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understanding. Thus also the omission of the subject points back to a 
very old pre-liturgical narrative tradition. 


(c) Old additions to the words of interpretation ? 


As to the words of Jesus themselves, the substantial agreement of the 
different accounts in the avowal of abstinence by Jesus, as well as in 
his words of interpretation, is so extensive! that we must conclude 
that the common substance of the accounts leads us into the closest 
approximation to the original form. In only two places, if one 
surveys the common substance of the tradition (pp. 164, 169), is the 
question raised as to whether in the earliest time an older wording 
has been expanded, namely, in the thought of the covenant and in 
the statement about substitution. The comparison of the text (pp. 164- 
73) showed with certainty that after the disruption of the tradition 
additions were made. Here, however, we are dealing with two pro- 
nouncements, both of which are given in all available texts, and which, 
therefore, if they are expansions, must have been added before the 
disruption of the tradition into strands, therefore in the oldest time. 

1, The question as to whether an addition may have been made 
is raised first of all by the phrase ‘my blood of the covenant’ (Mark 
14.24). This phrase is very difficult in a literal translation into Hebrew 
and Palestinian Aramaic: a noun with a pronominal suffix can 
generally tolerate no genitive after itself.2 How unusual the phrase 
sounds for Semitic idiom is observed in the Syriac versions. Mark 
14.24 syra and Matt. 26.28 syrP@lA are the only texts before the 
Peshitta which venture a literal rendering. All others solve the 

1 See especially above, p. 173. 

2 Cf. Wellhausen, Evangelium Marci, 114; Dalman, Jesus-Feshua, 160f. Not com- 
parable to Mark 14.24 is the completely different genitive after a proleptic pro- 
nominal suffix (e.g. Mark 6.22, ris Ouyarpös aurüs rûs ‘Hpwdiad0s; Aramaism). A 
formal analogy to Mark 14.24 is offered in Gen. 9.5 LXX: 70 úpérepov alua rav 
yuxav vudv, but in the Hebrew we read et-dimekem lenaphSotekem, in which the 
preposition le has an epexegetical function and introduces a qualification of the 
suffix (‘your own blood’). On 1QS 10.4, hsdyw ‘wlm, no great weight can be laid, 
because ‘wlm as a substantive is very trite and the manuscript at this place is very 
faulty. Best for comparison (with H. F. D. Sparks in R. H. Fuller, The Mission and 
Achievement of Jesus [SBT 12], London, 1954, 69) is Dan. 2.34 (Aramaic), where 
after the suffix a genitive (di) follows as a designation of material. For the Syriac, 
J. A. Emerton (“The Aramaic Underlying ro alud pov rijs diabyxns in Mk. XIV.24’, 
JTS 6 [1955], 238-40) has brought together several examples for the noun with 
the pronominal suffix and the following genitive, especially from the Syriac version 
of the Psalms. But even in Syriac the construction is hardly ‘a perfectly natural one’ 


(p. 239), otherwise the rendering of rò alud pov ris Suaßycns would have offered 
no such difficulties for the older Syriac versions. 
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problem by taking—quite artificially—the rijs S:a0jxns as apposition: 
‘This is my blood, the new covenant’! or by changing the personal 
pronoun of the first person into that of the third person: “This is his 
(sc. covenant) blood, that of the new covenant.’? Therefore the 
expression ‘my blood of the covenant’ in its present form does not 
sound Palestinian. Thus the question is raised whether ‘of the 
covenant’ is not an old theological interpretation,? which (with the 
use of Ex. 24.8 and Jer. 31.31-34) designates Jesus’ expiatory death 
as a covenant sacrifice for the inauguration of the final salvation. In 
truth, however, this linguistic objection to the use of the phrase ‘my 
blood of the covenant’ rests upon a wrong inference which I (in view 
of the second edition of this book [ET, p. 134. Transl.]) herewith 
retract completely. The error lies in the implied presupposition that 
the sequence of words in Greek must have been also that of the 
Semitic original. To be sure, one can appeal for this presupposition 
to the Syriac translators, but the fact that these men felt slavishly 
bound to the order of words out of respect for the Greek text lying 
before them does not give us the right to repeat their error. In truth 
the Semitic requires another word order than the Greek,‘ for in 
Hebrew as well as in Aramaic, a construct state combination tolerates 
the suffix only at the end (therefore not with the governing noun but 
with the governed noun); it is related then, however, to the whole 
expression (test case: Heb. 5.7, ai Huepaı rns capròs adrod does not mean 
‘the days of his flesh’, but rather ‘his flesh days’; analogously in 1.2, 
Em’ Eoxdrov Tay Auepav tovrwy does not mean ‘at the end of these days’, 
thus of the present aeon, but ‘in this end-time,’ thus at the beginning 


1 'Tataphr arab ned, cf, Tatpers (see above p. 141), likewise Matt. 26.28 syrein pal 
(cur deest); Luke 22.17 syr®™; Syriac Anaphora of the Twelve Apostles (cf. Merx, 
Matthaeus, 385). This form of the text has completely taken root in Syria and can 
therefore by no means be explained as a scribal oversight (omission of d before 
dytk’ owing to haplography, as Emerton, of. cit., 239f.). It should be noted that the 
difficulty of rendering rò alud uov ris Sia€yans was felt not only in Eastern Syriac, 
but also in Western (Matt. 26.28 syrPel), 

2 Matt. 26.28 syrpale, 

3 W. Wrede, ‘Tò alud pov rijs Siabjnns’, ZNW 1 (1900), 69-74; G. Hollmann, 
Die Bedeutung des Todes Jesu, Tübingen-Leipzig, 1901, 145-8; W. Heitmüller, 
‘Abendmahl I. Im Neuen Testament’, RGG: I (1909), cols. 31f.; Dalman, Jesus- 
Jeshua, 161 (‘possible’); Clemen, Religionsgeschichtliche Erklärung, 177f.; Völker, 
Mysterium und Agape, 27, 39-50; H. Windisch, review of J. Jeremias, Die Abendmahls- 
worte Jesut, Deutsche Literaturzeitung 6 (1935), cols. 979f.; R. Bultmann, ‘Die Frage 
nach der Echtheit von Mt. 16, 17—19°, TABI 20 (1941), col. 272. 

4 I thank my former assistant Reinhard Deichgräber for this reference, which 
prompted me to renewed scrutiny of the problem. 
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of the new aeon). Correspondingly, we can presuppose as the Hebrew 
original of ‘my blood of the covenant’ the expression dam bertti, 
Aramaic adam keyami (‘my covenant blood’), which in Greek could 
be rendered regularly and correctly only with the transposition of the 
personal pronoun. ‘Then, however, the phrase ‘my blood of the 
covenant’ gives no pretext for linguistic objections to its originality. 
As to its contents, the possibility that Jesus spoke of the covenant at 
the Last Supper cannot be disputed. The thought of the covenant, 
to be sure, played no part in the old passover liturgy, yet there is 
found outside of it occasionally the connection of passover and 
covenant.! It is of greater weight that we learn through the Essene 
writings, especially the Damascus Document, how vital the promise 
of the new covenant (Jer. 31.31-34) was in the days of Jesus.? It is 
thereby important that in the Essene texts the community which has 
entered into the new covenant is described under the images of the 
building, of the planting, of the Temple and of the flock. Since Jesus 
speaks of the community of the time of salvation under the same 
images, the thought of the new covenant was not far from his 
thoughts, even when it is not otherwise attested expressly in the 
tradition of his words.? 

2. One can similarly ask whether the ürep-phrase is an interpreta- 
tive element.4 For this view appeal certainly cannot be made to 
Justin,® in whose writings the words of interpretation have the short 
form: ‘This is my body’ and “This is my blood’.® Justin is too late 
for that and, furthermore, he quotes in an abbreviated form.’ But 
the vacillating position of the jwép-phrase, which Paul and John 
offer with the bread, Mark and Matthew with the cup, and Luke 
with the bread and the cup, calls forth doubt as to its originality. 
Words which move around are suspect; in most cases we are dealing 

1 See below, p. 225 n. 5. 

2 Cf. further Bar. 2.35; Jub. 1.17f., 23-25. That Jer. 31.31-34 is only relatively 
seldom cited in the rabbinic literature (Billerbeck I, 243; III, 8gf., 704, 848; 
IV, 832, 850 [twice], 918) and with the exception of a late passage (Pesik. 12, ed. 
S. Buber, Lyck, 1868, 107a par. Tanhuma Ex. Ytrw, ed. S. Buber, Wilna, 1885, 
38b) always so that the thought of the new covenant is avoided, is to be explained, 
as is evident from Midr. S. of S. on 1.14, as due to polemic against Christianity 
(Billerbeck II, 279, esp. 280 n. 1). 

3 Luke 22.29 (diarideua.) is a reminiscence of dıadı«n. 

4 R. Bultmann, ‘Die Frage nach der Echtheit von Mt. 16, 17-19’, TABI 20 
(1941), col. 272; E. Schweizer, ‘Abendmahl I. Im NT, 3’, RGG? I (1957), cols. ı3f. 

5 Bultmann, Theology of the N.T. 1, 146. 


6 Apol. I 66.3. 
? See above, p. 135. So already Wrede, op. cit., 70. 
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in them with marginal glosses which then settle at different places in 
the text. Nevertheless, in the örep-phrase the derivation from a 
marginal gloss is impossible because the different strands of tradition 
cannot be traced to one literary archetype. Besides, we saw on pp. 
166ff, that several different considerations support the presupposition 
that it belonged originally to the cup. In any case, linguistic objec- 
tions to the örer-phrase cannot be permitted; on the contrary, its 
outspoken Semitic character (pp. 178-82) speaks for its great age. 

One may reckon (to be sure, without linguistic pretext) with the 
possibility of an individual addition already in the earliest time; but 
one may hardly assume essential blurring of the substance of the 
tradition, in no case free invention. For the primitive Semitic tradition, 
as we established on pp. 188f., is traceable back into the first decade 
after the death of Jesus with the assistance of exact philological ob- 
servation. That in this early time one should have freely created the 
ritual of the Lord’s Supper and should have freely fabricated the ac- 
count of the Lord’s Supper as an aetiological cult legend for the rite is 
completely improbable. 


THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE 


(a) Aramaic or Hebrew? 


Jesus’ words in the gospels permit us even in their Greek dress to 
recognize with certainty that Jesus spoke Aramaic. For example, the 
Lord’s Prayer goes back to an Aramaic original, because sin is 
designated as ‘debt’ (hoba, édetAnua) only in Aramaic, not in Hebrew. 
It was therefore natural that G. Dalman, in his attempt to translate 
the eucharistic words of Jesus back into their original language, fell 
back on Palestinian Aramaic,! for whose investigation he had per- 
formed the basic pioneer work through his excellent grammar.? Yet 
he was sufficiently cautious to leave open the possibility that Jesus 
spoke the benediction over the bread and wine and the attached 
words of interpretation in Hebrew.? M. Black4 has considered this 


1In Jesus-Jeshua Dalman gives the retranslations of the following parts of the 
eucharistic tradition: Luke 22.15, p. 126; 22.16, p. 129; 22.17, p. 158; 22.18, 
p. 182; Mark 14.22 par., pp. 140f., 145; 14.24 par., pp. 159, 160f., 171; 14.25 par., 
p. 181; I Cor. 11.24b, 25b (Luke 22.19b), p. 177. 

2G. Dalman, Grammatik des jiidisch-paldstinischen Aramäisch?, Leipzig, 1905 
(reprint Darmstadt, 1960). 

3 Dalman, Fesus-Jeshua, 163. 

4 Aramaic Approach?, 268f. 
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possibility anew. It will indeed have to be earnestly examined, as the 
Essene texts have shown us how much Hebrew was in use as a lingua 
sacra. 

The following considerations argue for a Hebrew basis of the 
eucharistic words: (1) the figura etymologica, émOvpia Eeredöunoa, ‘with 
desire I have desired’, in Luke 22.15, which imitates the Hebrew 
infinitive absolute;! (2) the verb wAnpodoa: in Luke 22.1632 (3) per- 
haps also woAdoé in Mark 14.24.° Furthermore, one could cite the 
liturgical formula ‘the fruit of the vine’ (Mark 14.25; Luke 22.18), 
probably correctly, since it is transmitted only in Hebrew (see p. 
183); nevertheless, the possibility that the grace over the wine, from 
which the formula descends, may have also been spoken in Aramaic 
is not to be eliminated with certainty. Finally, also, amen (Mark 
14.25) is Hebrew (Aramaic would be min kusta or bekuSta); never- 
theless, this familiar word is used so frequently by Jesus that no con- 
clusion can be drawn from it as to the language in which Jesus spoke 
the eucharistic words. 

On the other hand, the reading où un mpoodauev meiv (Mark 14.25 
©) goes back unequivocally to an Aramaic original; for the use of the 
first person plural for ‘I’ corresponds not only to the customary 
Galilean-Aramaic idiom, but is even demanded by it.4 To be sure the 
reading is only attested by ©. If, however, as was argued on pp. 182f., 


1 Dalman, Words, 34: ‘The Hebrew mode of emphasizing the finite verb by 
adding its infinitive or cognate substantive . . . is in the Palestinian Aramaic of 
the Jews . . . apart from the Targums. . . quite unknown.’ Cf. Black, Aramaic 
Approach, 269. 

2 In Jewish literature it is nowhere said of the passover that it ‘is fulfilled’, no 
more than of the Kingdom of God, but it can be said of a promise. Probably 
‘promise’ must be supplied as the subject of the passive mAnpoüodaı in Luke 22.16: 
‘until (the promise) be fulfilled in the Kingdom of God’. The passover (more 
exactly: the release from Egyptian slavery which ensued at passover) is therefore 
regarded as a promise which will be fulfilled (cf. Dalman, Jesus-Feshua, 130). For 
the fulfilment of the Word of Yahweh the Old Testament says mille, ‘to replenish ;’ 
the Aramaic, on the contrary, uses a completely different form, itkayyam, ‘to be 
put on the feet, to be confirmed’. HWAnpw67 points to a Hebrew original; from an 
Aramaic original something like ora#5j would be expected. 

3 Black, Aramaic Approach?, 269: “The allusion [to Isa. 53.11f.] would have been 
much more impressive, however, in Hebrew, while the inclusive meaning of rabbim 
would then be in no doubt.’ Dalman was led to the possibility that Jesus could have 
spoken the eucharistic words in Hebrew by the observation that the Aramaic 
word for ‘covenant’ (keyam) is to be found only in the Targums. Outside the 
Targums we find only the Hebrew berit for ‘covenant? ( Fesus-Feshua, 163). It follows 
from this only that keyam had not penetrated into everyday speech. Jesus could 
know the Aramaic word from the synagogue service. 

4 Dalman, Fesus-Feshua, 127. 
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it stems from the oral tradition of the eucharistic words (and all 
probability speaks for that), then it has the full weight of an indepen- 
dent tradition. 

So the quest for the original language of the eucharistic words will 
have to remain open and we must be content with the conclusion that 
they have been transmitted in the early period in Hebrew as well as 
Aramaic. However, we must reckon quite seriously with the possibility 
that Jesus spoke the solemn avowal of abstinence, the table prayers, 
and the words of interpretation in the Hebrew lingua sacra. 


(b) The Semitic equivalent of oôpa (‘body’) 

The translation of the eucharistic words back into Hebrew or 
Aramaic offers no difficulties! if one disregards several difficulties 
already discussed (maĝeîv, Luke 22.15, see p. 162; rò úrèp Univ, I 
Cor. 11.24, see p. 167; rò alud pov tris ŝ&abýens, Mark 14.24, see pp. 
193ff.; kawóv, Mark 14.25, p. 184). The only disputed question is 
that of the Semitic equivalent to oöpa. There are many statements on 
this question in the modern investigations of the eucharistic words, 
but one does not have the impression in every case that they rest 
upon independent knowledge of the subject. The question is of great 
importance, because the answer has far-reaching consequences for 
the exposition of the words of interpretation. 

Most authors join G. Dalman, who, in 1922, proposed guph as 
the equivalent of côpa,? although already in 1878 A. Wünsche had 
rejected this rendering as impossible. In the Old Testament this 
word designates a corpse; in post-biblical Hebrew and Aramaic, 
however, it generally (under hellenistic influence) designates the 
(living or dead) body in contrast to the soul; but the dichotomous 
antithesis body-soul is certainly not present in the word of Jesus. 
When Dalman appealed for the correctness of his thesis to the texts 
which speak of gupho Sel pesah,4 and added: ‘It was evidently usual to 
differentiate between the lamb as the “body” of the passover, and the 
feast. Our Lord might have been influenced by this to point to his 
body at the distribution of the bread, while not bringing it into direct 


1 Retranslation into Hebrew: J. Salkinson-C. D. Ginsburg, Habberit hahadasah?, 
Vienna, 1886, ad loc.; F. Delitzsch, Siphre habberit hahadasah14, Berlin, 1923, ad loc. 
Retranslation into Aramaic: Dalman, Jesus-Feshua, passim (see above, p. 196 n. 1). 

2 Dalman, Jesus-Feshua, 1418. 

3 Wünsche, Neue Beiträge zur Erläuterung der Evangelien aus Talmud und Midrasch, 


3318. 
4 Pes. 10.3; Tos. Pes. 10.9 (173.7). 
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conjunction with the passover lamb’1—then this highly respected 
scholar unfortunately cannot completely be spared the reproach that 
‘Dalman has abused some of these texts’.2 For it stands linguistically 
certain beyond any doubt that gupho Sel pesah signifies not the ‘body 
of the passover lamb’, but ‘the passover lamb itself’ (in distinction 
from the other food of the passover meal) and nothing else. By this 
the possibility of seeing in oôpa a rendering of guph is completely 
eliminated. 

Only the Hebrew basar and Aramaic bisra really come into question 
as equivalents of côpa, as already long ago (although actually on 
insufficient grounds) A. Wünsche? and (simultaneously with me in 
the second edition of the present work) J. Bonsirven® have seen. Two 
considerations argue for this claim: 1. On pp. 107f. we have seen 
that in John 6.51c we have before us the Johannine form of Jesus’ 
word of interpretation over the bread. Once more we place alongside 
each other John 6.51c and I Cor. 11.24 (Luke 22.19): 


John 6.510 I Cor. 11.24 (Luke 22.19) 

6 aptos de ôv éyw Swaw roüro (= this bread) 

the bread which I shall give This 

N oap& pov €orw pov €oTw TO odpa 

is my flesh is my body 

Únėp THs TOD kóopov Cwijs Tò Umep úpðv (Luke + S:ddpevor) 
for the life of the world which (is) for you (Luke + given) 


The comparison of the two forms shows that there is, besides the 
tradition which speaks of ‘body’ and ‘blood’ (Paul, Mark, Matthew, 
Luke) another one which speaks of ‘flesh’ and ‘blood’ (John, Igna- 
tius,® Justin’). In all probability we have before us a translation 
variant which points back to Hebrew basar, or Aramaic bisra; ‘flesh’ 
is the literal, ‘body’ the idiomatic Greek translation. 2. A quite 


1 Jesus-Jeshua, 143. 

2 J. Bonsirven, ‘Hoc est corpus meum. Recherches sur l’original araméen’, 
Biblica 29 (1948), 217 n. 1. 

3 So Dalman himself, Jesus-Jeshua, 143; Wünsche, of. cit., 330 n.*; Strack, 
Pesahim, 32f.; Bonsirven, op. cit., 215 n.1; 217 n.1; Billerbeck IV, 63. 

4 Wünsche, op. cit., 332. 

5 Bonsirven, op. cit., 205-19. 

6 Ignatius, Smyrn. 7.1; Rom. 7.3; Philad. 4.1; Trall. 8.1. 

? Apol. I 66.2. Justin also knows the ‘body’-form (66.3). 
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different consideration leads to the same result. Paul already sees in 
body-blood a pair of terms (I Cor. 10.16; 11.27); the coupling of the 
two words with the pair of terms ‘bread-wine’, that is, with the grace 
before and after the meal, is evidence that they formed such a pair 
from the beginning. It is true that the two words of interpretation 
were separated by the meal itself, and through this interval of time 
each one of them attains a significance of its own. In this connection, 
however, we must not overlook the close relationship between these 
words. This relationship is given to them by the fact that they 
summarize Jesus’ passover haggadah, which preceded both of them 
and which itself presents an overall unity. But then we must again 
reject guph as an equivalent of ‘body’, because its complement is 
nowhere ‘blood’.1 If we ask what pair of terms is formed with ‘blood’, 
then we meet the following connections: deber-dam, ‘plague and 
blood’,? mayim-dam, ‘water and blood’,3 heleb-dam, ‘fat and blood’,4 
dam-abarim, ‘blood and sacrifice’,5 and—found extremely frequently— 
basar-dam, ‘flesh and blood’.$ For Jesus’ words of interpretation only 
the last-named pair comes into question. It is also recorded in 
Aramaic in isolated examples: bisra udema.” There corresponds to 
it in Greek odp§-alua,’ o@pa-alua® and xpeas-alua.10 

The linguistic possibility that basar, or bisra, lies at the base of the 
‘body’ of Jesus’ words of interpretation is incontestable and is con- 
firmed many times: the LXX renders Hebrew basar mostly with 
‘flesh’ (143 times), but in twenty-three cases with ‘body’; indeed, 
‘body’ renders basar predominantly in the LXX, where it does not 
designate a corpse; Paul can use ‘body’ directly for ‘flesh’ (Rom. 


1 The pair of terms formed with guph are rather: gupha-naphSa (Lev. R. 18.1 on 
15.1; 21.7 on 16.3; 34.3 on 25.35; b. Sanh. gia; Siphre Deut. 306 on 32.2), or 
guph-nesamah (Mek. Ex. 15.1 [ed. J. H. Weiss, Vienna, 1865, 44b.23f.] and else- 
where) (body and soul), guph-rof (Zeb. 16.6) (torso and head), guph-mamon (b. 
Ber. 61b) (body and money). 

2 Ezek. 5.17; 28.23; 38.22 (LXX: Odvaros xal afpa). 

3 Ex. 4.9 and elsewhere; John 19.34; I John 5.6; Rev. 11.6. 

4 Num. 18.17; II Sam. 1.22; Ezek. 44.7, 15 and elsewhere. 

5 Yoma 3.5. 

6 Ezek. 39.17. For examples from the Mishna, cf. below, pp. 221 n. 10, 222 .n. I. 

7b. Tam. 32b; Targ. Esther II 1.4 (Dalman’s remark, Jesus-Jeshua, 142 n. 1: 
‘but never in Aramaic’, is incorrect). 

8 See below, p. 222 n. 3. Further: LXX Lev. 17.11-14; Ezek. 44.7 AB (odpxas 
kai alua); John 6.53-56 and elsewhere. 

® For examples, see below, p. 222 n. 4; further: LXX Job 6.4. 

10 Very often in the LXX; cf. Philo, Leg. ad Gaium 356; De spec. leg. 1.268: xpéas 
(sing. or pl.)—alpa. 
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8.13); ‘body’ and ‘flesh’ appear as variations of the tradition:! in 
Hebr. 13.11 syrPesh renders oôpa with bisra. 

The freer translation (‘body’) was perhaps occasioned out of 
regard for Gentile Christians who must have rejected the word 
‘flesh’, which in Greek has a completely different ring from bafar-bisra 
in a Semitic language;? ‘body’ avoids the pejorative connotation of 
‘flesh’.3 Moreover, the similar sounds of the endings of oôpa (‘body’) 
and afpa (‘blood’),4 as well as the parallelism of the twofold roöro 
(odp§ would have demanded aörn) have contributed to the favouring 
of ‘body’. 

Since the Greek copula srv has no equivalent in Hebrew and 
Aramaic,® and accordingly is lacking in Luke 22.20 (cf. Heb. 9.20), 
the words of interpretation (if what has just been presented is con- 
clusive) read, according to Mark, in Hebrew zeh besarı and zeh 
dami, and in Aramaic den! bisrt and den® idmi. 


INDICATIONS OF THE ipsissima vox 


It is astonishing that in the few lines which the eucharistic words 
occupy we come upon not less than three peculiarities which present 
the most distinctive characteristics of Jesus’ manner of speaking.” 

I. "Aunv r\éyw duiv (“Truly I say to you’) for the introduction and 
strengthening of his own speech (Mark 14.25) is a completely new 


1 Gospel of the Hebrews Fr. 22 (E. Klostermann, Apocrypha II [KIT 8]8, Berlin, 
1919, 11), compared with Luke 24.39. On this, cf. A. Resch, Agrapha? (TU 
15.3-4), Leipzig, 1906, 97f. 

2 J. Bonsirven, ‘Hoc est corpus meum. Recherches sur l’original araméen’, 
Biblica 29 (1948), 218. 

8 J. Dupont, ‘ “‘Ceci est mon corps”, “Ceci est mon sang” °’, Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique 80 (1958), 1030. 

4 W. Michaelis, letter dated July 28, 1949. 

5 Because there was no particular reason to distinguish the distributed bread 
from other bread. Not until later Aramaic is hu inserted when no emphasis is 
present (Jer. Targumim, Palestinian Talmud). Thus correctly Dalman, Jesus- 
Jeshua, 141. When Dalman, nevertheless, in his translation of the words of inter- 
pretation into Aramaic rendered eoriv with hu, unconscious dogmatic considera- 
tions have apparently been at work, cf. quite similarly below, p. 211 n. 2. 

6 Or dena. As the 1Q Genesis Apocryphon found at the Dead Sea shows, in the 
Palestinian Aramaic around the beginning of our era den and dena are used side by 
side (E. Y. Kutscher, ‘Dating the Language of the Genesis Apocryphon’, JBL 76 


[1957], 289). =. | 
? J. Jeremias, ‘Kennzeichen der zpsissima vox Jesu’, in A. Wikenhauser-Festschrift, 


86-93. 
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idiom of Jesus, which is without parallel in the entire Jewish literature 
and in the New Testament outside the gospels. 

2. F\npw6h ([until] ‘it is fulfilled’) (Luke 22.16). The use of the 
passive for the reverent circumlocution of the activity of God (e.g. 
Matt. 5.4, vapaxdAnOyaovrat, ‘God will comfort them’; 5.6, xopraodnoovraı, 
‘God will make them satisfied’; 5.7, eAenPjoovra, ‘God will [on the 
Last Day] send mercy upon them’; Mark 2.5, ddievra, ‘God 
forgive’) 1s met only very seldom in rabbinic literature. Dalman, in 
1898, adduced only a single example,? to which Billerbeck, in 
1922, added 5,3 and Dalman himself in 1930 added a further ex- 
ample.* Even if the material is not exhausted,5 nevertheless, the 
rabbinic examples are extremely sparse. The frequency of the passive 
for the circumlocution of the name of God, which is found in the 
words of Jesus in all five lines of tradition represented in the gospels 
(Mark, Sayings tradition, Matthaean special material, Lukan 
special material and John), is completely without parallel and there- 
fore is to be taken as an indication of his own manner of speaking. 

3. The predilection for similitudes, comparisons and parabolic 
expressions which is presupposed in the words of interpretation is 
likewise an express peculiarity of Jesus.® 

These observations confirm the reliability of the statement of Paul, 
that he received the eucharistic words ‘from the Lord’ (dz roô xupiov) 
(I Cor. 11.23). If Paul did not construe zaparapBdvew (= kibbel min, 
see above, p. 101) with mapa, as elsewhere (Gal. 1.12; I Thess. 2.13; 
4.1; II Thess. 3.6), but with amd, this was for a good reason. [Tapa 
indicates those who hand on the tradition;? ars, on the contrary, the 
originator of the tradition.® Paul therefore stressed in I Cor. 11.23 

1 The synoptic tradition shows a strong tendency to replace or completely toefface 
this unusual auyv, see above p. 163 nn. 1, 6. Also in the parallels Matt. 26.29 (é); 
Luke 22.18 (ydp) it is replaced. 

2G. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu I1, Leipzig, 1898, 184. 

3 Billerbeck I, 443. 


4G. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu 12, Leipzig, 1930, 383. [Cf. ET Words, 225.] The 
five targumic examples on p. 382 are not exact parallels in so far as they indeed are 
passive, but name God (‘because by God. . .’). 

5 I note further: P. Ab. 2.8a: ‘for thus you have been created’; b. Meg. 12b: 
‘he knocked on the gates of mercy and they were opened to him’; Targ. Isa. 9.5; 
53.8; Targ. Hos. 3.1; further the formula dkyr lb, cf. below, p. 244; the old ‘Kaddiš 
of the service’ ; LXX Isa. 19.2; Ps. 77(78).60 according to Symmachus; Ps. Sol. 3.11. 

6 From Hillel (c. 20 Bc) we possess, e.g., only two comparisons (Lev. R. 34.3 on 
25.35), no narrative similitudes, although Hillel is the one pre-Christian scholar 
from whom mesalim are transmitted in the rabbinic literature (Billerbeck I, 654). 

7 Gal. 1.12; I Thess. 2.13; II Tim. 1.133 2.2; 3.14. 

8 Examples in Bauer: A. and G., 87 (and V, 4). 
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with the help of the preposition ars that the eucharistic words cited 
by him out of the tradition go back to Jesus himself. 

If we remember in addition that we have met something corre- 
sponding to a pre-liturgical stage of tradition by the investigation of 
the influence of the service upon the eucharistic tradition, as well as 
by linguistic analysis (pp. 137, 174, 192f.), then we have every reason 
to conclude that the common core of the tradition of the account of 
the Lord’s Supper—what Jesus said at the Last Supper—is preserved 
to us in an essentially reliable form. 


V 


THE MEANING 
OF THE EUCHARISTIC WORDS OF JESUS 


THE MEAL 


14.17). This meal of Jesus with his disciples must not be 

isolated, but should rather be seen as one of a long series of 
daily meals they had shared together. For the oriental every table 
fellowship is a guarantee of peace,! of trust, of brotherhood. Table 
fellowship is a fellowship of life.2 Table fellowship with Jesus is more. 
This becomes especially evident in the case of that table fellowship 
which Jesus celebrated with sinners and outcasts. The oriental, to 
whom symbolic action means more than it does to us, would immedi- 
ately understand the acceptance of the outcasts into table fellowship 
with Jesus as an offer of salvation to guilty sinners and as the assu- 
rance of forgiveness.’ Hence the passionate objections of the Pharisees 
(Luke 15.2: “This man receives sinners and eats with them’; Mark 
2.15-17, cf. Matt. 11.19), who held that the pious could have 
table fellowship only with the righteous. They understood the 


s \" WHEN IT was evening he came with the twelve’ (Mark 


1 From very earliest times to the present day, cf. Gen. 43.25-34; Josh. 9.1-15. 
2 Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Palästina VII (BFChTh II 48), Gütersloh, 1942, 


220. 

3 Cf. II Kings 25.27-30: Jehoiachin is freed from prison by the king of Babylon 
and invited to the king’s table; Josephus, Ant. 19.321: King Agrippa I has Silas, 
who had fallen into disgrace, brought to his table to signify that he had forgiven 
him. The fact that the risen Lord eats with the disciples who had forsaken him 
(Luke 24.30, 35, 43 [where the word évdmov ‘before’ originally, as in 13.26, 
signifies the table fellowship]; Acts 1.4; 10.41; John 21.13) means that the disciples 
are readmitted into the old fellowship and it is a visible sign of his forgiveness. The 
anti-Docetic use of this element is secondary: Luke 24.41-43, cf. especially the 
variants in vv. 42-43 (where the restitution of the remainder of the honeycomb is 
apparently meant to convince the disciples of the impress made by his teeth). 
N. Johansson, Det urkristna nattvardsfirandet, Lund, 1944, is right to stress the 
centrality of the conception that table fellowship with Jesus signifies a guarantee of 
forgiveness. 
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intention of Jesus as being to accord the outcasts worth before God! 
by eating with them, and they objected to his placing of the sinner on 
the same level as the righteous. 

The regular table fellowship with Jesus must have assumed an 
entirely new meaning for the disciples after Peter’s confession at 
Caesarea Philippi. From this time onward every meal with Jesus was 
for his followers a symbol, a pre-presentation, indeed an actual 
anticipation of the meal of the consummation.? The request of the 
sons of Zebedee to be allowed to keep, at the meal of the salvation 
time, the places of honour which they had occupied on earth (cf. John 
13.23) is clear evidence that the disciples were aware of this (Mark 
10.35-37), and the continuation of the daily table fellowship after the 
death of Jesus as a sacred rite? can be understood only on this basis. The 
self-humiliation of Jesus in ministering to his disciples like a slave 
(John 13.1-17; Luke 22.27) can be seen in its true depth only when it 
is realized that this is the Messiah serving at the Messiah’s meal. 
After Peter’s confession (Mark 8.29f. par.) the acceptance of out- 
casts and renegades into the table fellowship signifies more than it 
did before: in them is now represented the eternal and perfected 
community of the ‘saints’.4 After Peter’s confession every act of 
eating and drinking with the master is table fellowship of the re- 
deemed community with the redeemer, a wedding feast, a pledge of 
a share in the meal of the consummation; so also the meal on Maundy 
Thursday. 

This meal on Maunday Thursday none the less stands out as a 
special one among these Messianic meals. It is the passover meal, the 
table celebration of the whole people of God, the high point of the 
year. The solemn setting, the reclining on couches, the festal wine, 
the paschal lamb, the liturgy of the feast, mark it as a meal of re- 
joicing>—in the characteristic distinction from the Samaritan 
passover: there the hour of the exodus is repeated, here the freedom 
achieved is celebrated. The Jewish passover celebration at the time of 
Jesus is both retrospect and prospect. At this festival the people of 
God remember the merciful immunity granted to the houses marked 


1 This intention is especially discernible in Luke 19.1-10. 

2 Cf. Hupfeld, Abendmahlsfeier, 57. 

3 See above, p. 66. 

4 Cf. E. Lohmeyer, Kultus und Evangelium, Göttingen, 1942, 37; ‘Das Abend- 
mahl’, JBL 56 (1937), 217-26. 

5Ex.R. 18.11 on 12.41: “This night is one of rejoicing for the whole of Israel’. 
This is rightly emphasized by M. Barth, Das Abendmahl, 7f. 
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with the blood of the paschal lamb and the deliverance from the 
Egyptian servitude. But that is only one aspect. At the same time 
the passover is a looking forward to the coming deliverance of which the 
deliverance from Egypt is the prototype.! This typology is a concept 
which ‘most comprehensively determined already in early times, as 
no other did, the form that the doctrine of final salvation took’.? The 
Messiah comes in the passover night! ‘In that night they were 
redeemed and in that night they will be redeemed’, is an old saying.? 
“The Messiah, who is called “first” (Isa. 41.27), will come in the first 
month,’4 ‘It is a tradition of the Jews’, reports Jerome, ‘that the 
Messiah will come at midnight according to the manner of the time 
in Egypt when the Passover was (first) celebrated.’® An ancient 
passover poem, ‘The Four Nights’, depicts four events, all of which 
take place in the night Nisan 14/15. This was the night of creation, of 
the covenant with Abraham and of the deliverance from Egypt, and 
it will consequently be the night of redemption: Moses and the 
Messiah, with the memra of Jahweh between them, will come in this 
night on the summit of a cloud (bereš “anana, cf. Dan. 7.13).6 “Then 


1 See above, pp. 58-60; Billerbeck II, 256; Moore, Judaism II, 42; Dalman, 
Jesus-Jeshua, 183f.; Schlatter, Matthäus, 732; Zolli, Il Nazareno, 212-14; H. 
Riesenfeld, Jésus transfiguré (Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici Upsaliensis 16), 
Copenhagen, 1947, 29-53 

2 Billerbeck I, 85. Cf. L. Goppelt, Typos (BFChTh II 43), Gütersloh, 1939, 
131-9. 

3 Mek. Ex. 12.42 (ed. Lauterbach, Philadelphia, 1933, I, 115), ascribed to 
R. Joshua b. Hananiah, c. 90. Cf. Targ. Jer. I Ex. 12.42. 

4 Ex. R. 15.1 on 12.2. The context is: ‘God who is called “the first” (Isa. 44.6) 
will come and build the Temple which is also called “first”’ (Jer. 17.12), and will 
exact retribution from Esau, who is also called “first” (Gen. 25.25). Then the 
Messiah, who is called “first”’ (Isa. 41.27), will come in the first month (Nisan), as 
it is said: This month shall be unto you the beginning of the months (Ex. 12.2).’ 
Nisan is the month of the first and of the final redemption: Targ. Hos. 3.2; b. R. H. 
11a, b; Pesik. 5, ed. S. Buber, Lyck, 1868, 47b; Eleazar b. Kalır, cf. Dalman, Der 
leidende und sterbende Messias der Synagoge im ersten nachchristlichen Jahrtausend (Schriften 
des Institutum Judaicum in Berlin 4), Berlin, 1888, 63 n. 2. 

5 Jerome, Commentary on Matthew IV on 25.6 (MPL 26 [1866], col. 192). He 
adds: “Whence I think also the apostolic tradition has persisted that on the day of 
the paschal vigils it is not permitted to dismiss before midnight the people who are 
expecting the advent of Christ.’ This ‘apostolic tradition’ that Christ would come 
‘during the paschal vigils’ was widespread, cf. R. Eisler, ‘Das letzte Abendmahl[T]’, 
ZNW 24 (1925), 180 n. 3 (wnere instead of ‘Isid. Hisp. VI 16’ one should read: 
Isidore of Seville, Eiymologiarum 6.17.12 [MPL 82 (1878), col. 248]); Lohse, 
Passafest, 78-84. The oldest occurrence is Epistula Apostolorum (AD 150-60), 15-17 
Schmidt = 26-28 Guerrier. 

6 Targ. Jer. II Ex. 15.18 (M. Ginsburger, Das Fragmententhargum, Berlin, 1899, 
36f.), cf. ibid. Ex. 12.42 (pp. 82, 105), quoted by Black, Aramaic Approach?, 172f. 
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will the night turn to day because the creation light shines.’! So the 
night of the Passover is called the ‘sign’ through which God guaran- 
tees the coming of the Messiah.2 The passover traditions variously 
reflect the vitality of this Messianic hope,’ just as do the revolts 
against Rome which repeatedly took place at the passover.4 

The gravity of the hour in which the Twelve, the living symbol of 
the new people of God,’ celebrate the passover with Jesus stands in 
sharp contrast with the normal elation of this festival. ‘This is for them 
the final meal, the farewell meal, and what Jesus said and did at this 
last meal must be understood against the background of this contrast. 

On that evening Jesus said more than has been preserved for us. 
Yet two things impressed themselves especially upon the disciples, 
partly because in them Jesus, to their surprise, deviated from estab- 
lished custom: the avowal of abstinence and the words of interpre- 
tation. 


JESUS’ AVOWAL OF ABSTINENCE® 


According to Luke 22.15 Jesus began the Last Supper with the 
words, ‘I have earnestly desired to eat this passover with you before 


1 Ex. R. 18.11 on 12.42 (Billerbeck IV, 55). 

2 Ex. R. 18.12 on 12.42: ‘Let this sign be in your hands: on the day when I 
wrought salvation for you, on that very night know that I will redeem you.’ 
All these expectations are based on Ex. 12.42 where the passover night is called ‘a 
night of watching’. 

3 The eschatological interpretation of the four passover cups in terms of the four 
cups of punishment and reward at the End time, as well as the eschatological 
interpretation of the unleavened bread, was discussed above, pp. 59f. On the 
eschatological interpretation of the hallel (Pss. 113-18) see below, p. 256 n. 3; on 
the Messianic prayer which on the passover evening was inserted into the grace 
after the meal see below, p. 252. Cf. Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua, 183f.; Zolli, Il Nazareno, 
212-14. On the age of these hopes see especially pp. 258ff. 

4 Josephus, passim. In the NT cf. Luke 13.1-3 (that this took place at passover 
follows from the fact that lay people were sacrificing; only in the case of the passover 
sacrifices were laymen permitted to play an active part, cf. Philo, De decal. 159; 
De spec. leg. 2.145; De vita Mos. 2[3].224f.) and Mark 15.7; Luke 23.19 (the Barabbas 
revolt seems to have taken place within the last few days, as is suggested by the 
vivid interest taken by the people) ; also John 6.15; Luke 22.38 show an atmosphere 
of passover. Cf. further A. Strobel in ZNW 49 (1958), 187ff. 

5 The number twelve included the lost nine and a half tribes of the northern 
kingdom and is therefore not a symbol for empirical Israel but for the eschatological 
people of God, cf. Jeremias, Jesus’ Promise, 21. 

6 In the second German edition, and so in the first English edition, the term 
‘vow of abstinence’ was used, which is the usual translation of issar. However, 
Jesus does not employ one of the formulae which served to introduce a vow (cf. 
Mark 7.11 par.) but prefixes his declaration of renunciation by duń» (Mark 14.25). 
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I suffer.’ In this connection it must be noted that the words ‘to eat 
this passover’ can only mean ‘to eat this passover lamb’ (not ‘to 
celebrate this year’s passover’ or the like).! Further, concerning the 
use of émOvpetv, ‘to desire’, with an infinitive, this is a favourite 
construction in Luke’s special source, for it occurs there four times 
(15.16; 16.21; 17.22; 22.15) and only once elsewhere in the New 
Testament, in Matt. 13.17. In Luke 17.22 the construction clearly 
expresses an unfulfilled wish (‘you will desire to see one of the days of 
the Son of man, and you will not see [it]’) as it does in Matt. 13.17. 
Accordingly a similar meaning is to be assumed for Luke 15.16 (‘and 
he would have been only too glad to fill his belly with the carob-beans 
with which the swine were fed [sc. but he was too disgusted to do so], 
and no one gave him [sc. anything to eat]’)? and 16.21 (‘He would 
gladly have satisfied himself with the [pieces of bread] which the rich 
man’s guests [used to wipe their hands and then] threw on the 
ground’).3 Our text (22.15) also must be understood in a similar 
manner, as concerned with an unfulfilled wish,4 and therefore trans- 
lated: ‘I would very gladly have eaten this passover lamb with you 
before my death.’5 The reason why for Jesus this wish remained 
unfulfilled is given in v. 16: ‘for I tell you I shall not eat it until it is 
fulfilled in the kingdom of God.’ 

Luke continues, ‘And he took the cup, and when he had given 
thanks (i.e. said the blessings for the feast day and for the cup, see 
p. 85) he said, “Take this and divide it among yourselves” ’ (Luke 
22.17). Ihe cup was normally passed around in silence; at most a 
‘take’ would be appropriate.6 The unusual? instruction, “Take this 
and divide it among yourselves’, should therefore most probably be 


I shall therefore rather use ‘avowal of abstinence’ as a less technical expression 
(cf. Dalman, Fesus-Feshua, 155; Kuhn, “Ihe Lord’s Supper’ in The Scrolls and the 
New Testament, 265 n. 81). 


1 C. K. Barrett, ‘Luke XXII.15: To Eat the Passover’, JTS 9 (1958), 305-7. 

2 Jeremias, Parables, 129. 

3 Jeremias, Parables, 184. 

4 Rightly seen by F. C. Burkitt-A. E. Brooke, ‘St Luke XXII 15, 16: What is 
the General Meaning ?’, JTS 9 (1907-8), 569-72. 

5 Iáoyew, ‘to suffer’ = ‘to die’; see above, p. 160 n. 2. 

6 See above, p. 166. 

7 P. Fiebig, ‘Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu’, Neues Sächsisches Kirchenblatt 42 (1935), 
col. 376. 
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understood as indicating that Jesus did not share in the cup.! The 
reason why Jesus, who blessed the cup, should exclude himself from 
it, contrary to custom, he himself gives in v. 18, ‘for I tell you that 
from now on I shall not drink (0d un miw) of the fruit of the vine until 
the kingdom of God comes’. 

The two parallel arguments in vv. 16 and 18 are usually called the 
“eschatological prospect’, and the sayings of Jesus, that he will eat the 
passover meal and drink wine again only in the kingdom of God, 
are commonly understood as predictions of his death. But there are 
two reasons why this understanding is difficult to maintain: 1. A 
prediction of his death is no foundation for the direction given in v. 
17: ‘Divide the cup among you for I must soon die’—this scarcely 
makes sense. 2. Anyone who understands vv. 16 and 18 as predictions 
of Jesus’ death misses the real difficulty in these verses, namely that 
they are in the form of a careful declaration of intent, almost an oath. 


I. Reference has to be made first to the où un (Luke 22.16, 18; Mark 
14.25; Matt. 26.29). Previous investigation of this (classical) emphatic 
form of denial has shown that it is far more common in the New Testament 
than in classical or contemporary Greek, but that this disproportionate use 
is due to its frequency in the quotations from the LXX and in the sayings 
of the earthly and risen Lord. For these two groups account for aimost 
go per cent of the occurrences of où un in the New Testament.? J. H. 
Moulton explains this unusual frequence as due to ‘a feeling that inspired 
language was fitly rendered by words of a peculiarly decisive tone’.? But 
we must go a step further than this. Of the nine où un-passages in Mark, no 
less than five (including Mark 14.25)4 are linked with the oath formula 
aunv;5 the other gospels provide further instances of these! and similar? 
combinations. Moreover, if we examine the passages from the gospels where 


1 This exegesis is widely accepted; cf. the commentaries by B. Weiss, T. Zahn, 
E. Klostermann, A. Schlatter, K. H. Rengstorf, ad loc.; P. Volz, ‘Ein heutiger 
Passahabend’, ZNW 7 (1906), 251; Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua, 158f.; P. Fiebig, TALZ 
60 (1935), col. 343 (reviewing Jeremias, Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu!) ; E. Lohmeyer, 
‘Das Abendmahl in der Urgemeinde’, JBL 56 (1937), 246f.; Dodd, Parables, 60; 
Dibelius, Jesus, 133; Dix, Liturgy, 54. So also almost all of the modern Roman 
Catholic exegesis, but on the basis of ‘dogmatic, not exegetical considerations’ 
(H. Vogels, ‘Mk. 14, 25 und Parallelen’, in Vom Wort des Lebens [M. Meinertz 
Festschrift] [NTA, Erganzungsband 1], Münster, 1951, 98; but cf. pp. 96-99). 

2 J. H. Moulton, Grammar of New Testament Greek I. Prolegomena?, Edinburgh, 
1908, 187-92. 

3 Moulton, op..cit., 192. 

4 Mark 9.1, 413 10.153 13.30; 14.25. 

5 ‘Amen implies oath, acceptance of words and confirmation of words’ (b. 
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someone other than Jesus or the angel of God (Luke 1.15) uses où un, we 
always find it in oath-like assurances (Mark 14.31 par.; Matt. 16.22;! John 
13.8; 20.25), with the one exception, John 11.56. In I Cor. 8.13 we find 
od uý in a (hypothetical) vow of abstinence. The remainder of the total of 
ninety-seven instances of od un in the New Testament, with but few 
exceptions, consist of oath-like assurances, promises or threats by God? or Jesus. 
Noteworthy in our passage is the connection of où uý with auyv and the 
intensifying oöxerı (Mark 14.25). 

2. The nuances of meaning to be found in the duyv. . . od pý of our text 
are indicated by the ydp at the beginning of Luke 22.18. Jesus explains in 
v. 18 why he does not drink: “Take this and divide it among yourselves; 
for (ydp) I tell you that from now on où un miw of the fruit of the vine 
until (€ws) the kingdom of God comes’ (vv. 17-18). The translation of ov 
un miw as a future (‘I shall not drink’) gives no reason for Jesus’ not drink- 
ing. Only a resolve would provide a reason here. In fact, the Aramaic 
imperfect underlying the Greek dayw, miw (Luke 22.16, 18; Mark 14.25; 
Matt. 26.29) is used with a future sense in Galilean Aramaic only very 
occasionally; it almost always has jussive, final or modal? forces.4 Also in 
Hebrew the modal or potential use of the imperfect is an established 
practice. In our text it is used to express intention: ‘Divide it among your- 
selves, for (the Lukan source here, as often,5 omits the oath-substitute aunv 
found in Mark 14.25) I tell you from now on I do not intend to drink 
again until God® establishes his kingdom.’ Such is the case too in v. 16. 

3. It agrees with the facts mentioned under 1 and 2 that aro roô viv, 
‘from now on’, has a tendency to be used in solemn declarations (cf. Acts 
18.6; Luke 5.10), and that a deadline (ws, ‘until’) belongs to the termi- 


Shebu. 36a par.). In late Judaism ‘amen’ serves exclusively as corroboration of a 
blessing or oath. Jesus uses it in place of an oath (Dalman, Words, 229). 
6 With dy: Matt. 5.18, 26; 10.23; 18.3; 24.2; Luke 18.17; John 8.51; 13.38. 
7 With Aéyw yap (de) div, Matt. 5.20; 23.39; 26.29; Luke 13.35; 22.16, 18; 
with Adyw de div dAnbds, Luke 9.27; with Àéyw co, 12.59; with iov, 10.19. 


1 Peter’s horrified exclamation, Matt. 16.22, has the force of an adjuration. 

2 Through the quotation of scripture or by the word of an angel. 

3 Expressing intent, desiderative, optative, permissive (e.g. Matt. 5.43b, ‘but 
you do not need to love your enemy’), prohibitive (Matt. 7.4, ‘how dare you. . .’), 
etc. 

4 W. B. Stevenson, Grammar of Palestinian Jewish Aramaic, Oxford, 1924, 49f.; 
Odeberg, The Aramaic Portions of Bereshit Rabba II, 93, 146-50. Judaean Aramaic 
(the Targums) is different, for there the imperfect more often has a future mean- 
ing, having been influenced by Hebrew. 

5 See above, p. 163 n. 6. 

6 The expression ‘the kingdom of God comes’, which ascribes an activity to the 
abstract expression ‘kingdom of God’, is a circumlocution for the activity of God. 
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nology of the vows of abstinence: he who makes the vow states for how long 
it is to last.! 


In other words, Jesus expresses a twofold declaration of intent to 
abstain,? to which he may have given an especially ceremonial 
flavour by choosing Hebrew as his language.? ‘I would very much 
have liked to eat this passover lamb with you before my death. (But 
I must deny myself this wish.)4 For I tell you I do not intend to eat 
of it again until God fulfils (his promises) in the kingdom of God... 
Take (this cup) and divide (it) among you; for I tell you I do not 
intend from now on to drink of the fruit of the vine until Godé 
establishes his kingdom’ (Luke 22.15-18).? If we have understood 
v. 15 correctly as the expression of an unfulfilled wish, the first 
declaration of intent to abstain can only have come before the 
beginning of the meal, and the second immediately following at the 


1 Cf. ‘ad, I Sam. 14.24; ews od, Acts 23.12, 14, 21; donec in the vow of James, the 
Lords’ brother (see below, p. 215). 

2 First precisely formulated by C. P. Coffin, Indications of Source for the Accounts of 
the Last Supper as given by the Synoptists and by St Paul, Evanston, Ill., 1937, 6f. Earlier, 
Zahn, Lucas, 673. Correctly M. Barth, Das Abendmahl, 42: the words of Jesus ‘have 
the form and significance of an oath’. Dalman, Jesus-Feshua, 155f., also recognizes 
that Jesus excludes himself from the wine drinking, that he expressed a renuncia- 
tion, that we have here an ‘avowal of renunciation’ (issar). But then, as in the 
instance given above, p. 201 n. 5, doctrinal considerations intervene (‘Is it possible 
to ascribe this kind of avowal to our Lord ?’) and prevent Dalman from drawing 
the correct conclusion. 

There is here no contradiction of Matt. 5.33-37. In that passage Jesus forbids 
the use of oaths to guarantee the truth of one’s own words. As we shall see imme- 
diately below (pp. 213f.), neither Paul nor the Early Church understood Matt. 
5-33-37 as indicating that Jesus also intended to forbid avowals of abstinence 
(Acts 21.13f.; 18.18; I Cor. 8.13, cf. 7.5). 

3 See above, pp. 196f. 

4 Bauer: A. and G., 151, s. v. yap: ‘Often the thought to be supported is not 
expressed, but must be supplied from the context.’ 

5 The passive is used to signify the activity of God (cf. above, p. 202). 

6 See above, p. 210 n. 6. 

? There remains for mention the form given to Luke 22.15 in the Gospel of the 
Ebionites according to Epiphanius, Panarion (Against Heresies) 30.22.4 (GCS 
25.363.4-6). The disciples ask, “Where will you have us prepare for you to eat the 
passover ?’ (cf. Matt. 26.17), to which Jesus replies by asking indignantly, ‘Have I 
earnestly desired to eat flesh, this passover, with you?’ In this modification of 
Luke 22.15, in which Jesus altogether denies the eating of flesh, there are certainly 
encratite tendencies at work which are completely foreign to Jesus. None the less, if 
our understanding of Luke 22.15 as an avowal of abstinence is correct, this modifi- 
cation is not, as has heretofore been supposed, purely arbitrary, but rather goes 
back to a remembrance of the fact that Jesus had not partaken of the passover 
lamb at the Last Supper, a remembrance which had been supported by the fasting 
in the Easter Night (see above, p. 124). 
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passing of the first cup (see p. 85).1 At the Last Supper therefore 
Jesus neither ate of the passover lamb nor drank of the wine; probably 
he fasted completely. 

This understanding of Luke 22.15-18 par. Mark 14.25, however 
unusual it may appear, receives strong support from the words of 
interpretation. For it is very unlikely that Jesus himself should have 
eaten of the bread that he referred to as his body, or drunk of the 
wine that he referred to as his blood. In addition to this, our inter- 
pretation is supported by the earliest church history. In Asia Minor 
towards the end of the first century the Christians celebrated the 
Passover at the same time as the Jews;? but whereas the Jews reclined 
to a ceremonial meal at table, the Christian community fasted and 
first broke the fast with a celebration of the Eucharist at cock-crow.3 
We have seen that this Quartodecimanian practice goes back to the 
earliest community.4 There can scarcely be any other explanation 
for this non-holding of the passover meal than that the early com- 
munity is following the example of Jesus.5 

The fact that Jesus excluded himself from the passover meal must 
have seriously disturbed his disciples. What was his intention when he 
made this strange twofold declaration of intent to abstain? The text 
offers no information on this point. An attempt to answer the question 
can therefore be made only after an examination of the contemporary 
sources. 


The basic regulations of the Law concerning vows of abstinence (issar®) 
are found in Num. 30.2-17. Examples of such vows are found in the Old 
Testament: I Sam. 14.24b, ‘Saul laid an oath on the people, saying, 
“Cursed be the man who eats food until it is evening and I am avenged on 
my enemies” ’; Ps. 132.2-5, David swears not to enter his house or to get 


? 


into his bed, indeed to forgo sleep altogether until he has found a place for 
the house of God; II Sam. 11.11 (Uriah’s vow of abstinence), etc. 


1 Luke has therefore placed the words in their proper place. This confirms the 
observations made on p. 191 on Mark. 14.25. 

2 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 5.24.16. 

3 Epistula Apostolorum 15 (26). See above, p. 123. 

4 See above, p. 122 n. 3. First seen by E. Schwartz, “Osterbetrachtungen’, 
ZNW 7 (1906), 27. 

5 See pp. 124f. A further support for our interpretation is perhaps offered by 
Mark 15.23; Matt. 27.34. When Jesus refused the wine mingled with myrrh which 
was Offered to him as a narcotic the reason could have been that he was bound by 
his declaration of intent to abstain. 

6 The closing sentence of Meg. Taan. says esar bislo, ‘abstention by vow’. 
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In late Judaism such renunciations play a large part.! They are used in 
relation to all kinds of food (for a limited or an unlimited period),? to all 
kinds of drink,? especially wine,* to certain kinds of clothing,® to sexual inter- 
course,® to sleep,? to speaking,® to bathing,® to business with and profit 
from others (e.g., by buying or selling),!°to entry into a house,!! or a town,!2 
etc. 

1. As we can see simply from this enumeration of examples, these 
renunciations were connected with religion only in so far as they possessed 
the binding power of vows; the motives for them were rather, in everyday 
life, of a very secular kind. Very often they were caused by anger! or hate! 
and in such cases simply expressed a refusal to have any further dealings 
with someone (wife, father, business partner) ;15 they were intended to 
reinforce one’s own statement as by an oath.!® In bargaining buyer and 
seller used them as a means of influencing the other to yield.17 They were 
used in an attempt by one person to put pressure on another, e.g. to make 
him accept!8 or present!® a gift. Almost always they were an expression of the 
irrevocability of the resolution made.2° This is also the meaning of the vow of 
abstinence taken by more than forty men not to eat or to drink until they 
had killed Paul (Acts 23.12, 14, 21). The same thing probably lies behind 


1 In what follows we shall limit ourselves to vows of abstinence (in which some- 
one renounces something); the vows of interdiction (in which someone compels 
another person to renounce something, e.g. Mark 7.11), which also belong to the 
issarim (vows of abstinence), are discussed by Billerbeck I, 713-17. 

2 Ned. 1.1, 3f.; 2.1f.; 4.1, 5, 7f.; 6.1-10; 7.1f., 6-8; 8.6; 9.8; 11.2; Hul. 8.1. 
Cf. I Sam. 14.24 (see above, p. 211 n.1). 

3 Ned. 3.2; 6.5, 7, 9; 8.1, 5; 9.8. 

4 Ned. 6.7-9; 8.1, 5; 9.8; Naz. 2.3, etc. The Nazirite vows constitute a special 
case of these vows of abstinence. Renunciation of wine alone did not make a mana 
Nazirite, for a Nazirite was also bound not to cut his hair and to guard himself 
from defilement. 

5 Ned. 7.3, 8. 

8 Ned. 2.1, 53 3.2, 4; 8.7; 9.5; 11.12; Ket. 5.6. Cf. I Sam. 21.6; II Sam. 11.11; 
I Cor. 7.5. 

? Ned. 2.1. Cf. Ps. 132.2-5 (see above, p. 212). 

8 Ned. 1.4; 2.1. 

® Ned. 11.1. 

10 Philo, De spec. leg. 2.16; Ned. 3.6-11; 4.1-7; 5.1fl.; 9.2, 7, 103 11.3, IIL. 
11 Ned. 7.4f.; 9.2f. 

13 Ned. 7.5. 

13 Ned. 4.6; 7.3. 

14 Ned. 9.4. 

16 Philo, De spec. leg. 2.16; Ned. 4.6; 9.4. 

16 Ned. 3.2, 4. 

17 Ned. 3.1. 

18 Ned. 8.7. 

19 Jbid. 

20 Of a refusal: Ned. 8.7; 9.2; of a decision to seek a divorce: Ned. 9.9, etc. Cf. 
from ancient times: Gen. 24.33; Ps. 132.2-5. 
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Acts 18.18, if Paul is here the subject in ‘he cut his hair’ ;! since the cutting 
of the hair took place in Cenchreae immediately after leaving Corinth, it 
may be assumed that, by means of a vow not to cut his hair before his 
departure, Paul had made it plain tothe Corinthian church that his decision 
to go was irrevocable, although they pressed him to stay. 

2. But there are many indications that the avowals of renunciation had 
none the less in no way lost their religious significance. ‘He makes atone- 
ment for the sins of ignorance by fasting’, say the Psalms of Solomon of the 
righteous man.? The fear of sinning while intoxicated, the fight against the 
evil impulse (e.g., vanity), the resolution to mortify the flesh, are all given 
in the rabbinical literature as reasons for the renunciation of wine? or for 
the taking of the Nazirite vows so frequent in the time of Jesus.4 Paul says 
that if by eating meat he is in danger of causing a brother to sin, then he is 
prepared to renounce meat for ever (I Cor. 8.13). The Nazirite dedicates 
himself to God.5 Dedication of oneself to God is also the intent of those who 
renounce marriage for the sake of the kingdom of God (Matt. 19.12). No 
different is the case of Anna the prophetess when she, like Judith,’ 
renounces a second marriage and serves God with prayer and fasting 
(Luke 2.37). The Christian couples in Corinth who for a time refrain from 
marital intercourse do so in order to devote themselves without distraction 
to prayer (I Cor. 7.5).8 Similarly, when John the Baptist renounces the 
eating of flesh and the drinking of wine (Mark 1.6; Luke 7.33), the reason 
most probably is a desire to devote himself completely to his mission. 

3. To these motives for taking a vow of abstinence may be added a 
third. ‘For thou, O God, hast heard my vows’, says Ps. 61.6. The word 
‘vows’ is used here as meaning ‘prayers’. The thought is of vows that are 
spoken in connection with a petitionary prayer. The suppliant promises a 
sacrifice or a gift dedicated to the temple, should his prayer be heard. Such 
a vow used to reinforce a prayer need not, however, be the promise of a 
gift; from the earliest times it could just as well be a vow of abstinence. 
Saul made his warriors swear that none of them would eat before the 


1 So Billerbeck II, 747; Lake-Cadbury in Beginnings IV, 229; Kuhn, Sifre zu 
Numeri, 692; Haenchen, Apostelgeschichte, 478, 481f. Aquila is held to be the subject 
by Wendt, Zahn and Bauernfeind in their commentaries on this passage, but does 
the account have such an interest in Aquila? 

2 Ps. Sol. 3.8. 

3 Evidence in Billerbeck II, 748. Further, Test. Jos. 3f., of. 

4 Historical evidence collected by Billerbeck II, 87f., 748f., 755f.; Heinemann, 
Philons griechische und jüdische Bildung, 91f.; Schlatter, Theologie des Judentums, 117. Cf. 
Acts 21.23f.; Luke 1.15; Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 2.23.4f. 

5 Josephus, Ant. 4.72: they dedicate themselves to God’, 

6 Cf. Rev. 14.4. 

? Judith 8.4-6. 

8 Scribes used to renounce marital intercourse for a time for the sake of their 
study ofthe Torah (Billerbeck III, 372). 
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evening, until victory should be won (I Sam. 14.24). This renunciation 
was intended to gain God’s grace. David fasted in order that God should 
spare the life of his sick child (II Sam. 12.15-23, esp. v. 22). That the 
practice of making a vow of abstinence to ensure God’s hearing continued 
into New Testament times is evidenced on every side. Josephus says that it 
was customary for ‘those who were plagued by serious illness or by any 
other distress’ to take upon themselves a thirty-day Nazirite vow,! and 
there are numerous rabbinical reports of vows of fasting, sometimes for 
long periods, which were made because of personal or national emergencies, 
or to ensure that prayers were heard.? ‘He who prays without being heard 
should fast.’ According to the Gospel of the Hebrews the Risen Lord 
appeared first to his brother James, “for James had sworn that he would not 
eat bread from that hour in which he had drunk the Lord’s cup until he 
should see him rising again from among them that sleep’.4 James certainly 
expected that Jesus would be resurrected (that can be seen from the ‘until’) 
and vows not to partake of food until then; the fasting is obviously meant 
as prayer-fasting. The petitionary prayer was especially linked with prayer- 
fasting. Fasting was undertaken for the sick,5 and for the people as a 
whole.® ‘Ezra. . . went to the chamber of Jehohanan the son of Eliashib, 
where he spent the night, neither eating bread nor drinking water; for he 
was mourning over the faithlessness of the exiles.’? ‘R. Zadok (I, before 
AD 70) observed fasts for forty years in order that Jerusalem might not be 
destroyed.’® Enlightening is Billerbeck’s suggestion® that the pious who 
fasted twice weekly (on Monday and Thursday, Luke 18.12: ‘I fast twice 
a week’) did so for their people. They ‘felt themselves called to cast them- 
selves into the breach which the sins of the broad mass of the people was 


1 Josephus, Bell. 2.313. Queen Helena of Adiabene undertook to live as a 
Nazirite for seven years if her son should return safely from the war (Naz. 3.6). We 
hear of husbands vowing to become Nazirites if a child or a son should be born to 
them (Naz. 2.7). 

2 Billerbeck II, 241-4; IV, 94-96. For the wording of a fasting vow, Billerbeck 
IV, 97 under ‘e’. Cf. Ps. 69.11; 109.24; Dan. 9.3; 10.2f.; Tob. 12.8; Test. Jos. 3.4f.; 
4.8; 9.2; 10.1f.; Test. Benj. 1.4. Prayer combined with fasting in the NT, Mark 
9.29 v. l.; Luke 2.37 v. l; Acts 10.30 v. l; 13.2f.; 14.233 I Cor. 7.5 v. I. 

3 j. Ber. 4.8a.2. 

4 Jerome, De viris illustr. 2. Klostermann (Apocrypha II [KIT 8], rof.) is 
probably correct in viewing the words quoted as an addition by Jerome to the 
text of the Gospel of the Hebrews. The old Greek translation of De viris illustr. has 
‘the Lord had drunk the cup’ for ‘he had drunk the Lord’s cup’ (see above, p. 46 
n. 8), a dogmatic correction occasioned by the idea that the brother of the Lord, 
not a member of the Twelve, should have taken part in the Last Supper. 

5 Ps. 35.13; Tos. Taan. 3.3 (219.4); cf. Mark 9.29 v. |. 

6 Dan. 9.3ff. 

? Ezra 10.6. 

8 b. Git. 56a. 

® With reliance upon Meg. Taan. 13. 
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always creating between God and Israel, in order that the atoning power 
of their fasting might turn away the wrath of God and protect the people 
from national catastrophe’.! In all these cases listed under 3 the mortifi- 
cation of the flesh is intended to strengthen the znsistency of the prayer. 


We ask again: can we venture a conjecture as to Jesus’ intention 
in making his avowal of renunciation? All the motives we have 
mentioned could have played a part, for they are not mutually 
exclusive, but rather they supplement one another. Jesus may have 
intended to make clear to his disciples the irrevocable nature of his 
decision to prepare the way for the kingdom of God by his vicarious 
suffering. He burns his bridges, forswears feasting and wine, prepares 
himself with resolute will to drink the bitter cup which the Father 
offers him. In his renunciation there would thus be already some- 
thing of the dreadful tension of the struggle at Gethsemane and of the 
depth of his dereliction on the cross. At the same time Jesus may have 
wished to make clear to his disciples how completely his life was 
detached from this aeon. His life is dedicated completely to God 
(John 17.19) and belongs already to the coming kingdom of God, 
to the passover of the consummation. Finally, Jesus may have desired 
to impart to his disciples a sense of the certainty of the nearness of the 
kingdom of God by means of a symbolic and urgent prayer for the 
consummation of the passover, almost by a wrestling with God. 

All these possibilities were mentioned in the previous edition of 
this work [p. 171. Transl.] and they are all real possibilities. But in 
the meantime recent research? has given us a new possibility with 
regard to the explanation of Jesus’ renunciation, and this points 
in a different direction. We must remind ourselves once more that 
the Christian communities in Asia Minor about AD 100 fasted on 
passover evening, whereas the Jewish families sat at their festive 
passover meals. We must also realize that this practice goes back to the 
earliest community, and that the passover fasting of the earliest com- 
munity was apparently a continuation of the example of Jesus. 
Now the question becomes important: what did the early Christians 
intend by their passover fast? The answer of the oldest sources 
is completely unanimous.’ Epiphanius of Salamis (d. 403) quotes 


1 Billerbeck II, 243. 

2 Lohse, Passafest, 62-75. 

3 See above, p. 124. 

4 Cf. to what follows Lohse, Passafest, 63-68. 
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from the Diataxeis of the Apostles! (to be dated shortly after Ap 200): 
“The same apostles say, “While they (the Jews) are feasting (in the 
passover night) you are to fast, mourning for them’’.’? The Apostolic 
Constitutions give the following regulations for the passover fast: 
‘fasting . . . all of you with fear and trembling, praying for those that 
are perishing’.? ‘He (the risen Lord) therefore charged us himself to 
fast these six days (of the passover week) on account of the impiety and 
transgression of the Jews, commanding (us) withal to bewail over them 
and to lament for their perdition.’* In the Syriac Didascalia we find 
in chapter 21, which deals with the passover and the resurrection: 
‘Therefore, when you fast, so pray and petition for the lost’; ‘for the 
sake of your brothers . . . (you) should do it.’5 In the Didache (1. 3) we 
find the general rule: ‘Fast for those who persecute you.’ This 
fasting for Israel certainly began in Jewish Christian circles. When 
we consider in addition that, as we have seen,’ it was a widespread 
Jewish practice to link petitionary prayer, especially prayer for the 
guilt of the people, with fasting, then we may conclude: the reason 
which the earliest community gives for its passover fast shows us what 
moved Jesus to his avowal of abstinence at the Last Supper. 

The glory of God has drawn very near. The Passion of Jesus will be 
the beginning of the last great hour of temptation for the whole earth 
(Mark 14.38), which will usher in the dawn of the day of salvation 
(14.58). So the hour is at hand in which the celebration of the pass- 
over year after year will cease, and God will inaugurate in its place 
the eternal passover of the fulfilment (Luke 22.16, “[until] it is ful- 
filled’), for which the people of God look longingly as they celebrate 
the yearly passover. The next meal of Jesus with his disciples will be 
the Messianic meal on a transformed earth. It will be a fulfilment of 
the apocalyptic saying: “The Lord of Spirits will abide over them, 
and with that Son of Man shall they eat, and lie down and rise up 


1 This is the Didascalia or a preliminary stage of that work. The following 
quotation is not found in the Syriac Didascalia. 

2 Epiphanius, Panarion, 70.11.3 (GCS 37.244.9-11). 

3 Ap. Const. 5.13.3f. (F. X. Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum I, Pader- 
born, 1905, 271.5-7). 

4 Ap. Const. 5.14.20 (Funk, 279.1-4). 

5 Ed. H. Achelis—J. Flemming, Die ältesten Quellen des orientalischen Kirchenrechts Il. 
Die syrische Didaskalia (TU 25.2), Leipzig, 1904, 105.24f.; 107.8f. 

6 In what we have said here we do not deny that this reason for the passover fast 
in the Early Church was soon supplemented by another one: it was also explained 
to be in remembrance of Jesus’ suffering. 

? Above, pp. 215f. 
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for ever and ever’ (I Enoch 62.14). Jesus will drink the wine ‘new’, 
adds Mark (14.25). To be ‘new’ is a mark of the redeemed world and 
of the time of salvation, of the transformed creation.! When Matthew, 
with equal correctness, adds ‘with you’ (26.29) he is expressing the 
idea that the passover of the consummation will be a consummation 
of the fellowship of the community of the redeemed with the re- 
deemer. On a transformed earth, where perfect communion with 
God will have become a reality through a transformation of the 
body, Jesus will again, as now at the Lord’s Supper, act as pater- 
familias and break the blessed bread and offer them the cup of 
thanksgiving—he himself being once more the giver and the server, ? 
and his own the recipients, who in eating and drinking receive the 
salvation gift of God: eternal life. 

But, the hour of the dawning of the consummation is at the same 
time the hour of the final judgment, in which Israel’s guilt will 
reveal itself. She has rejected one commandment of God after 
another. From the blood of Abel, the innocent, to that of Zechariah, 
slain in the holy place, she has burdened herself with the guilt of one 
capital crime after another. Now the tenants of the vineyard are 
prepared even to attack the son of their master. The last generation, 
who with this final rejection bring the weight of sins to its eschato- 
logical breaking-point, must assume the totality of guilt (Luke 
11.49-51 par. Matt. 23.34-36). 

The one thing that Jesus can still do, now that Israel has shown 
that she does not know what will make for her peace (Luke 19.42), is 
to throw himself into the breach with his intercession. With a love 
that is a completely selfless surrender, Jesus seeks to make this inter- 
cession for his deluded people as urgent as possible, and to impress it 
upon his disciples as much as he can. Therefore he unites with it a 
renunciation of the festival celebration and of the wine. He fasts for 
those who persecute him (Did. 1.3). Jesus begins the last passover 
meal as the servant of God who makes intercession for the trans- 
gressors (Isa. 53.12). 


THE WORDS OF INTERPRETATION 
After the ķidduš and the blessing of the cup (see p. 85) the meal 
1 J. Behm, kawds «rà, TWNT III (1938), 451f. [Also R. A. Harrisville, The 


Concept of Newness in the New Testament, Minneapolis, 1960. Transl.] 
2 Cf. Luke 12.37; 22.27. 
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began with the preliminary course.! Then the passover lamb was 
served and the second cup was mixed. But before the meal proper 
began Jesus, as paterfamilias, held the passover meditation, the kernel 
of which was the interpretation of the special elements of the meal 
in terms of the events of the exodus from Egypt: the unleavened 
bread was usually explained as a symbol of the misery that was 
endured, the bitter herbs as representing the slavery, the fruit-purée 
which resembled clay as recalling the forced labour, the passover 
lamb as a remembrance of God’s merciful “passing over’ Israel. At the 
same time there were other interpretations, especially eschatological 
interpretations, of these elements.? The wording of Jesus’ meditation 
on this occasion has not been preserved.3 But it is of the greatest 
importance to remember that Jesus’ words of interpretation were not 
for his disciples, as they are for us, something isolated, but that they 
were prepared for by the interpretations which Jesus, following the 
normal custom, had given to the special elements of the meal during 
the meditation. 

The passover devotions were followed immediately by the grace 
over the unleavened bread, the eating of the passover lamb and the 
grace over the cup. Surprisingly for the disciples Jesus now added, 
however, further words after the two graces. It is true that he had 
already added the unusual? “Take’ to the grace before the meal, at 
any rate according to Mark (14.22), but this was understandable; as 
the comparison with the analogous, more complete instruction 
given with the kidduf cup (Luke 22.17)5 shows, it was apparently 
occasioned by the fact that Jesus, although he pronounced the bless- 
ing, did not partake of the bread.® But that Jesus should have spoken 
a word of interpretation after each of the graces? must have been as 
unexpected by the disciples as his avowal of abstinence at the begin- 
ning of the celebration, because it was contrary to all custom. Words 
of interpretation belonged to the passover meditation, not to the 


1 Mark/ Matthew link the designation of the traitor with the preliminary course 
(Mark 14.18-21); however, Luke (22.21-23, pointing out of the traitor after the 
meal) is probably here the one who has the original order of events, see p. 98 n. 4 
and p. 237. 

2 See above, p. 59. 

3 For a hypothesis, see below, pp. 222f. 

4 See above, pp. 109 n.13, 166 n.4. 

5 See above, p. 208. 

6 So Dalman, Jesus-Feshua, 141; P. Fiebig, Neues Sächsisches Kirchenblatt 42 
(1935), col. 376; E. von Severus, ‘Brotbrechen’, RAC IT (1954), col. 621. 

? See above, p. 87. 
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graces, The unusual nature of Jesus’ action certainly helped to 
impress it on the disciples more deeply than other details of that 
evening. What is the meaning of the two words of interpretation? 
Why were they spoken at the distribution of the bread and wine? 


(a) Jesus, the passover lamb 


In the two sentences zeh besari and zeh dami, or den bisri and den 
idmi, zeh/den is the subject and not the predicate,! which corresponds 
to the usual word order in a Semitic nominal clause,? as it does in the 
case of the ancient Aramaic passover formula interpreting the un- 
leavened bread, ha lahma ‘anya,? and as is shown, and this is the 
decisive point, by the way in which the primitive Church uniformly 
understood the words of interpretation from the beginning.‘ 

We consider first the subject (roöro, den, ‘this’), There is a wide- 
spread opinion that Jesus meant by roöro the action of breaking the 
bread and of pouring out the wine. This interpretation, which in any 
case is incompatible with the 70076 éorw (‘this is’), would only be 
feasible if the actions named coincided with the words of interpreta- 
tion. But that is not the case. As regards the bread-word, the fact that 
it is preceded by AdBere (‘take’) shows that Jesus said it not as the 
bread was being broken, but as it was being distributed. It is even 
clearer that the wine-word had nothing to do with the pouring out of 
the wine. For between the pouring of the wine out of the mixing 


1 The opposite view, that ‘my body’ and ‘my blood’ are the subjects, is taken by, 
among others, K. G. Goetz, Abendmahl, 58-61; ‘Der Einfluss des kirchlichen 
Brauches auf die Abendmahlstexte des N.T.’, in Vom Wesen und Wandel der Kirche 
(E. Vischer Festschrift), Basel, 1935, 21ff., 32; ‘Zur Lösung der Abendmahlsfrage’, 
ThStKr 108 (1937-8), 81ff., 108, 120. He interprets as follows: eating and drinking 
my flesh and blood, i.e. my person, means for you ‘what eating and drinking 
[means] for ordinary people’, namely ‘the means of gaining strength and refresh- 
ment’ (Abendmahl, 84). Also Lohmeyer, Markus, 306f., who understands it as 
follows: ‘just as my body has been the centre and core of the fellowship of disciples, 
so is now the common eating of the bread’ (p. 307); Dibelius, Jesus, 133, who sees 
‘this is’ as having the same meaning as ‘behold’ in John 19.26f., viz. ‘this is from 
now on to be’. 

2 Cf. the numerous examples in Dalman, Jesus-Feshua, 141; den, da, dena is 
always the subject. 

3 See above, p. 54. Obviously ha is the subject. 

4 The earliest evidence is I Cor. 11.24, roörd pov otw rò oôpa To ónèp vuðv: the 
insertion of éoriv between pov and rò oôpa shows that roôro is the subject and all 
that follows the predicate. Equally unambiguous is I Cor. 11.25, roöro 76 moripıov 
ý kaw) cabin eoriv ev ro eud aiparı: the insertion of eoriv between 7 kaw) staben and 
ev TÔ €u@ aiparı again shows that roéro rò mornpiov is the subject and all the rest 
the predicate. 
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bowl! into the ‘cup of blessing’ and Jesus’ word of interpretation 
there came the grace at the end of the meal, which consisted of the 
elevation of the cup (Mark 14.23),? an invitation to the table com- 
panions to join in the prayer,’ the grace itself, consisting of several 
benedictions,* and the response (Amen) of the table companions. 
(By way of comparison it should be remembered that, as was shown 
on p. 85, the pouring out of the second cup was separated from its 
consumption by the whole of the passover haggadah, a period of time 
to be estimated at between a quarter and half an hour.)5 It was not 
the action of breaking the bread or of pouring out the wine that Jesus 
interpreted, but rather the bread and the wine itself. This is supported 
by two observations: first, that the interpretation of the special 
elements in the Jewish passover rite, which was the precedent for 
the form of Jesus’ words of interpretation,® is not concerned with any 
actions, but with the components of the meal themselves; and secondly, 
that the whole Early Church has from the beginning understood 
the roöro as referring to the bread and wine (cf. I Cor. 11.25 roöro = 
TovTo To morypiov = “this wine’). 

Although an interpretation of the unleavened bread, and probably 
also of the wine,’ had already been given during the devotions, Jesus 
now interprets both again as he says grace, and this time in reference 
to his own person. For this purpose he used the twin concept basar 
wadam or bisra udema.® This expression has a twofold meaning: (1) it 
designates, for the first time in Ecclesiasticus,® man as a transient 
being in contrast to God or to supernatural powers;1° (2) it also 
designates, as already in ancient Hebrew, the two component parts 
of the body, especially of sacrificial animals, which are separated 


1 On the mixing of the wine cf. Dalman, Jesus-Feshua, 149f.; Billerbeck IV, 58. 

2 See above, p. 177 no. 8. 

3 See above, p. 110. 

4 The probable usual wording of this prayer at the time of Jesus is given above, 
p. 110. 

5 See above, p. 84 n. 5: little children have to be watched lest they fall asleep 
during the haggadah. 

6 See above, pp. 55-61. 

? See above, p. 59. 

8 See above, p. 200. 

9 14.18; 17.31. 

10 Matt. 16.17; I Cor. 15.50; Gal. 1.16 (in the reverse order: Eph. 6.12; Heb. 
2.14). Three times in the Mishnah: Naz. 9.5 (twice), fear of flesh and blood (fear 
of God); Sot. 8.1, strength of flesh and blood (strength of God). Frequently in 
rabbinical texts, especially in parables: evidence, e.g., in Billerbeck I, 141, 725, 
726, 730f., etc.; Schlatter, Matthäus, 108, 230, 505. 
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when it is killed.t The cultic significance given under (2) is present in 
the twin concept in all three Greek forms: xpéas-alua (‘flesh’-“blood’),? 
oapf-alua (‘flesh’-“blood’)? and (note the examples from Philo pre- 
viously overlooked) cdpa-afua (‘body’-“blood’).4 Only this second, 
cultic, meaning comes into question when Jesus speaks of ‘his flesh’ 
and ‘his blood’. He is applying to himself terms from the language of 
sacrifice, as is also the case with the participle &xxuvvouevov (‘poured 
out’, Mark 14.24).5 Each of the two nouns presupposes a slaying that 
has separated flesh and blood. In other words: Jesus speaks of himself 
as a sacrifice.” 

It can be assumed with a high degree of probability that Jesus had 
prepared the way for this comparison of himself with the sacrifice 
earlier, in the passover meditation. It is certain that the interpretation 
of the passover lamb belonged to the passover haggadah. How did 
Jesus interpret the passover lamb? Since he interpreted the bread 
and wine in terms of himself, as the words of interpretation show, it is 
a likely assumption that in the preceding passover devotions he had 
also interpreted the passover lamb in terms of himself. It should be remem- 
bered that already the pre-Pauline passover haggadah preserved in 
I Cor. 5.7f.8 calls Jesus ‘our passover (lamb)’ and that Paul pre- 
supposes as self-evident the familiarity of the Corinthian community 


1 Gen. 9.4; Lev. 17.11, 14; Deut. 12.23; Ezek. 39.17-19; Heb. 13.11 (the bull 
of the sin offering and the scapegoat); Zeb. 4.4 (three times: burnt offerings, sin 
offering of a bird); 13.8 (sin offering); Ker. 6.1 (three times), 2 (guilt offering) ; 
Meil. 1.2 (three times: most holy offering, sin offering); 4.3 (reptile); Maksh. 6.5 
(the same); Par. 4.3 (red cow); cf. also Pes. 7.5 (passover lamb, slaughtered 
offering). 

2 E.g., LXX, Gen. 9.4; Lev. 6.20; Num. 18.17f.; Deut. 12.27 etc.; Philo, Leg. ad 
Gaium 356; De spec. leg. 1.268. 

3 E.g., LXX, Lev. 17.11-14; Ezek. 44.7 AB (odpxas xai alpa). 

4 Philo, De spec. leg. 1.231f., in reference to the young bull of the sin-offering, 


Lev. 4.2ff.: ‘to pour the. . . blood. . . to burn the. . . body’; 4.122, in reference 
to animals slaughtered in a non-kosher manner: ‘. . . entombing in the body the 
blood. . .’; cf. 1.62, in reference to divination from ‘entrails and blood and dead 


bodies’ of animals; Heb. 13.11 in reference to the animals sacrificed on the Day of 
Atonement: ‘the bodies of those animals whose blood is brought into the sanctuary 
. . are burned’. 

5 ’Exxeiv alpa is used in the LXX, apart from its use of murder or the domestic 
slaughter of cattle, only when speaking of sacrifice. 

6 Fiebig, ‘Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu’, Neues Sächsisches Kirchenblatt 42 (1935), 
col. 374; ‘Nochmals: Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu’, ibid., cols. 475f.; Jeremias— 
Fiebig, ibid., cols. 517f. I withdraw my objections to this part of Fiebig’s con- 
tentions. 

? On comparison with a sacrifice cf. Billerbeck II, 275, 279; III, 260f. 

8 See above, pp. 50f. 
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with this comparison, a comparison widespread in the early Christian 
literature.1 The comparison is also to be found outside the New 
Testament in an ancient interpretation of the paschal lamb which 
Justin traces back to Ezra, but which is actually an early Christian 
interpretation: “This passover is our saviour and our refuge’.2 The 
very great age of this comparison of Jesus with a sacrificial animal is 
evidenced finally by the following observation: a language usage, 
which must be pre-Pauline because it is common in early Christi- 
anity (Paul, I Peter, Hebrews, I John, Revelation), sums up the 
saving power of the death of Jesus in the phrase ‘his blood’. But the 
crucifixion itself was a bloodless form of execution. The phrase there- 
fore does not come from a reminiscence of the form of the execution 
but rather from the language of sacrifice, and it became generally 
accepted despite the fact that it did not correspond to what actually 
happened at Golgotha. The simplest explanation of this is that it was 
already a given fact to the earliest community. 

With the words den bisri, ‘this is my (sacrificial) flesh’, and den 
idmi, ‘this is my (sacrificial) blood’, Jesus is therefore most probably 
speaking of himself as the paschal lamb.? He is the eschatological paschal 
lamb, representing the fulfilment of all that of which the Egyptian 
paschal lamb and all the subsequent sacrificial paschal lambs were 
the prototype. The tertium comparationis in the case of the bread is the 
fact that it was broken,* and in the case of the wine the red colour. 
We have already seen, above p. 53, that it was customary to drink red 


1 I Peter 1.19; Rev. 5.6, 9, 12; 12.11; John 1.29, 36; 19.36. I Cor. 10.14-21 also 
belongs here: when Paul puts the Lord’s Supper side by side with the Jewish and 
pagan sacrificial meals he presupposes the comparison of Jesus with a sacrifice. 

2 Justin, Dial. 72.1. 

3 A view presented vigorously by G. Walther, Jesus, das Passalamm des Neuen 
Bundes, Gütersloh, 1950. Earlier presentations: R. H. Kennett, The Last Supper, 
Cambridge, 1921, 38; A. Schweitzer, Mysticism of Paul the Apostle, New York, 1931, 
251; W. Niesel, ‘Vom heiligen Abendmahl Jesu Christi’, in Abendmahlsgemeinschaft? 
(Beihefte zur EvTh 3), Munich, 1937, 47; Zolli, Il Nazareno, 232; H. Sasse, ‘Das 
Abendmahl im N.T.’, in Vom Sakrament des Altars, 44, 70, 75; A. Oepke, ‘Jesus und 
der Gottesvolkgedanke’, Luthertum 42 (1942), 49, 61 n. 79; M. Barth, Abendmahl, 
13-15; F.-J. Leenhardt, Le sacrement, 31, 37; Ceci est mon corps (Cahiers théologiques 
37), Neuchatel—Paris, 1955, 24 [ET in Cullmann—Leenhardt, Essays on the Lord’s 
Supper, London, 1958]; R. Stahlin, ‘Die neutestamentliche Lehre vom heiligen 
Abendmahl’, Evangelisch-lutherische Kirchenzeitung 2 (1948), 62; A. J. B. Higgins, 
The Lord’s Supper in the New Testament (SBT 6), London, 1952, 49-51; W. Manson, 
Jesus the Messiah, London, 1943, 145; G. Stahlin, ‘Die Gleichnishandlungen Jesu’, 
in Kosmos und Ekklesia (W. Stahlin Festschrift), Kassel, 1953, 15. 

4 So expressly the ancient variant xAdpevov ‘broken’ in I Cor. 11.24 (see above, 


p. 167 n. 3). 
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wine at the passover,! a custom for which support was found in 
Prov. 23.31 which speaks of wine that ‘is red’. The comparison 
between red wine and blood was common in the Old Testament 
(Gen. 49.11; Deut. 32.14; Isa. 63.3, 6), further Ecclus 39.26; 50.15; 
I Macc. 6.34; Rev. 14.20; b. Sanh. 70a, etc. 

We have therefore a double simile of Jesus here,? which has its 
formal analogy in the manner in which the prophets of the Old 
Covenant announce future events parabolically (Ezek. 4.1-17; 5.1- 
17; Jer. 19.1-ı5). Its meaning is quite simple. Each one of the 
disciples could understand it. Jesus made the broken? bread a simile 
of the fate of his body, the blood of the grapes a simile of his out- 
poured blood. ‘I go to death as the true passover sacrifice’, is the 
meaning of Jesus’ last parable. The fact that Jesus expresses the same 
thought in a double simile is in accord with his predilection for 
pairing parables and especially similes: one recalls the twin parables 
of the lost sheep and the lost coin (Luke 15.1-10), or of the tower- 
builder and the king (Luke 14.28-32), and the great number of 
paired similes.4 In our case the synthetic parallelism was occasioned 
by the twin terms: flesh and blood. 

According to Mark/Matthew the bread-word completely lacks 
any detailed explanation of its meaning. Further, it is separated from 
its supplement, the cup-word, by the whole meal. This has led some to 
question whether the bread-word itself could have had for the disci- 
ples the full content of meaning: I am the eschatological paschal lamb 
whose death initiates the time of salvation. But such questioning 
overlooks the fact that Jesus must have said more than has been 
preserved in our brief, liturgical texts. Above all, insufficient attention 
is paid to the fact that Jesus’ passover meditation preceded the words 
of interpretation. These words therefore did not meet the disciples 
unprepared. For the disciples the surprising thing must have been 
something else, namely that the interpretation given during the 
meditation was repeated at the grace before and after the meal. We 
will later ask what it could have been that led Jesus to this unusual 
linking of the words of interpretation with the graces. 


1 Cf. Dalman, Fesus-Feshua, 159. 

2 This has been justly stressed by A. Jiilicher, ‘Zur Geschichte der Abendmahls- 
feier in der ältesten Kirche’, in Theologische Abhandlungen (C. von Weizsäcker 
Festschrift), Freiburg i. Br., 1892, 243. From Lietzmann to Dalman all are agreed 
on this. 

8 See above, p. 109 n. 10. 4 Jeremias, Parables, 90-92. 

5 See below, pp. 231-7. 
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Only the fact of his vicarious death is announced by Jesus i in the 
simile, not the details of its manner. None the less we can see from 
the simile and from the use of exxuvvduevov! that Jesus did expect a 
violent death. Mark 14.25 par. makes it clear that Jesus was certain 
that God would vindicate his death by his resurrection and the 
establishment of the kingdom. 

Yet the words of interpretation involve more. 


(b) A statement about the meaning of Jesus’ death 


By comparing himself with the eschatological paschal lamb Jesus 
describes his death as a saving death. It is true that the passover of 
later times was not an expiatory? but an ordinary sacrifice; its blood 
was not sprinkled on the horns of the altar of burnt-offering, but 
poured on its base. It was indeed ‘well pleasing before God’,? but it 
could not be accepted as a substitute for the obligatory sin-offerings. 
But at the passover meal the attention was directed not to the “passover 
of the generations’, i.e. to the celebration which had been repeated 
year after year, but to the one ‘passover of the exodus’ for the sake of 
which God had mercifully ‘passed over’ the houses of the Israelites. 
The blood of the lambs slaughtered at the exodus from Egypt had 
redemptive power’ and made God’s covenant with Abraham operative. 


1 Cf. Josephus, Ant. 19.94, alua . . . mepi rov oravpwbévra Eexkexupevor. 

2 Cf. Wünsche, Neue Beiträge, 333; Dalman, Jesus-Feshua, 123, 168. 

8 Jub. 49.9, 15; Pes. 10.6; Zeb. 4.6 (this last instance in Billerbeck IV, 4of.). 

4 Pirke Rabbi Eliezer 29 (ed., Warsaw, 1878, 51): ‘For the merit of the covenant 
blood of the circumcision and of the passover blood, I have redeemed you out of 
Egypt, and for their merit will you be redeemed at the end of the fourth (Roman) 
world empire (i.e. in the days of the Messiah)’ (Billerbeck IV, 40). 

5 Targ. Zech. g.11 (ed., Wilna, 1893): ‘You also, for whom a covenant was 
decided upon over blood, have I redeemed from servitude in Egypt.’ Cf. also 
Dalman, Fesus-Jeshua, 167: ‘the direct reference is to the blood of the passover lambs, 
which brings into fruition God’s “‘covenant”’ at the redemption from Egypt’ (my 
italics), Mek. Ex. 12.6: ‘ “And you shall keep it until the fourteenth day of the 
same month.” Why did the scripture require the purchase of the paschal lamb to 
take place four days before its slaughter? R. Matia b. Heresh (c. AD 125) used to 
say: Behold it says: “Now when I passed by thee, and looked upon thee, and, 
behold, thy time was the time of love” (Ezek. 16.8). [As so often, the most important 
words of the quotation for the present context are not given: “I spread my skirt 
over thee, and covered thy nakedness: yea, I plighted my troth to thee and entered 
into a covenant with thee.”’] This means, the time had arrived for the fulfilment of 
the oath which God had sworn unto Abraham, to deliver his children (Gen. 15.14). 
But as yet they had no (obligatory) commandments to perform by which to merit 
redemption (by keeping the commandments), as it further says: ‘‘thy breasts were 
fashioned, and thy hair was grown; yet thou wast naked and bare” (Ezek. 16.7), 
which means bare of (the keeping of) any commandments. Therefore God gave 
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As a reward for the Israelites’ obedience to the commandment to 
spread blood on their doors, God manifested himself and spared 
them, “passing over’ their houses.! For the sake of the passover blood 
God revoked the death sentence against Israel;? he said: ‘I will see 
the blood of the passover and make atonement for you.’3 In the same 
way the people of God of the End time will be redeemed by the merits 
of the passover blood.* Jesus describes his death as this eschatological 
passover sacrifice: his vicarious (ümep) death brings into operation the final 
deliverance, the new covenant of God. Aiajn (‘covenant’) is a corre- 
late of Baoıkeia av odpavav (‘kingdom of heaven’).5 The content of 
this gracious institution which is meditated by Jesus’ death is perfect 
communion with God (Jer. 31.33-34a) in his reign, based upon the 
remission of sins (31.34b). 

The addition to the wine-word rò éxyvvydpevov dep moAAüv, Hebr. 
hannıSbak be‘ad rabbim, Aram. demistephek ‘al saggi’in, ‘which will be 
shed® for many’, continues the comparison with the sacrifices: 
éxyuvydpevoy is taken from the language of sacrifice.” It makes clear 
for whom the atoning and redeeming power of Jesus ts effective. It is linked 
with an Old Testament passage: Isa. 53.12, ‘because he poured out 
(he‘erah) his life to death, and was numbered with the transgressors; 


them two commandments: the blood of the paschal sacrifice and the blood of the 
circumcision, which they should perform so as to be worthy of redemption. For 
thus it is said: “And when I passed by thee, and saw thee wallowing in thy two 
kinds of blood” [Ezek. 16.6; bedamayik is understood as a dual by the Midrash: 
passover blood and circumcision blood]. Further it is said: “‘As for thee also, because 
of the blood of thy covenant I will send forth thy prisoners out of the pit wherein is 
no water” (Zech. 9.11).’ Passover blood and circumcision blood are the blood of 
the covenant for the sake of which the deliverance out of Egypt was granted. So 
also Ex. R. 17.3 on 12.22. 


1 Mek. Ex. 12.13 par. 12.23. 

2 Ex. R. 15.12 on 12.10. ‘It is as if a king said to his sons: Know you that I judge 
persons on capital charges and condemn them. Give me therefore a present, so that 
in case you are brought before my judgment seat I may set aside the indictments 
against you. So God said to Israel: I am now concerned with death penalties, but 
I will tell you how I will have pity on you and for the sake of the passover blood 
and the circumcision blood I will atone for you (mkpr “I npfwtykm).’ 

3 Ex. R. 15.12 on 12.2. 

4 See note above, beginning ‘Targ. Zech 9.11’, 

5 J. Behm, d:a6jaen B, TWNT II (1935), 137. 

6 See above, pp. 178f. no. 13. 

? See above, p. 222 n. 5. 
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yet he bore the sin of many (rabbim) and made intercession for the 
transgressors’ (the reference is to the Hebrew text of this passage, a 
fact to be kept in mind as evidence of the age of the tradition).} This 
allusion to the Old Testament passage on the suffering servant is 
supported by the fact that the word rabbim[oAXoi is almost a leit-motiv 
in Isa. 52.13-53.12.2 

So if we wish to discover whom Jesus meant by the ‘many’ for 
whom his blood would be shed, we must first ask how the word 
rabbim (LXX moAdot) in Isa. 52.143 53.11, 12a, 12b was understood at 
the time of Jesus. It is difficult to understand why it should be that 
this question seems only recently to have been raised.3 In answering 
it a distinction must be made between the views of the pre-Christian 
and post-Christian writings of Judaism. With regard to the latter, 
the first thing to be considered is the paraphrase of Isa. 52.13- 
53.12 in the Targum on the prophets.4 Here the ‘many’ are under- 
stood as: the house of Israel (Targ. Isa. 52.14), many sinners (53.11), 
many peoples (53.12a), many transgressions (53.12b).5 Although 
the ‘many’ here are in part understood to be Jews and in part Gen- 
tiles, yet it is significant that in those cases where the reference is to 
the salvation wrought by the servant for the many (Isa. 53.11, ı2b) 
the interpretation seems to be limited to Israel. The same is true for the 
remaining rabbinical interpretations of the ‘many’ in Isa. 53.11, 12b: 


1 See above, p. 179 no. 14. 

2 That Jesus was thinking in terms of Isa. 53 during the Last Supper is not 
only presupposed by Luke 22.37 but also by the pre-Markan passion tradition; 
cf. C. Maurer, ‘Knecht Gottes und Sohn Gottes im Passionsbericht des Markus- 
evangeliums’, <7hK 50 (1953), 1-38. On the question whether Jesus re- 
garded himself as the suffering servant, cf. Jeremias, Servant of God, 98-104. 
Further, cf. W. Staerk, Soter I (BFChTh II 31), Giitersloh, 1933; Otto, Kingdom 
of God and Son of Man; N. Johansson, Parakletoi, Lund, 1940; Jeremias, Judaica 3 
(1947-8), 249-64. See also below, p. 230. 

8 Since the previous edition of this book there has appeared H. Hegermann, 
Jesaja 53 in Hexapla, Targum und Peschitta (BFChTh II 56), Gütersloh, 1954, 68f., 
91-93, 96f.; J. Jeremias, mooi, TWNT VI (1959), 536-45. 

4 A critical edition of the text of this passage, based upon ancient MSS. and the 
1517 Venice edition is given by Dalman, Dialektproben, 10f., and, along with a 
translation, by J. F. Stenning, The Targum of Isaiah, Oxford, 1949, 178-81. A very 
well-arranged synoptic table of the texts, M.T., LXX, Targum, Peshitta, Aquila, 
Theodotion, Symmachus, printed side by side in seven columns, is given by 
Hegermann, op. cit., in an appendix, 

5 Isa. 52.14 MT rabbim LXX noMoi Targ. bet yifrael 

53.11 MT harabbim LXX moMoi Targ. saggi’in 
53.12a MT harabbim LXX mooi Targ. “amemin saggi’in 
53.12b MT rabbim LXX noMoi Targ. saggi’in 
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almost without exception the reference is understood to be to Israel. 
Seder Eliyyahu Rabbah 14 interprets the ‘many’, Isa. 53.11, as the 
rich and poor in Israel without distinction,! ibid. 25 as the ‘contem- 
poraries’ (each particular generation of Israel). The ‘many’ in Isa. 
53-12b are interpreted in Siphre Num. 131 on 25.13 as ‘the children 
of Israel’, in b. Sot. 14a as those who are guilty of the sin of the 
golden calf, i.e. the people of Israel as a whole, in Siphre Deut. 355 
on 33.21 as the whole people of Israel. An exception is the late collec- 
‘tion of homilies Pesikta Rabbati, where alongside the narrower 
interpretation, in chapter 36, the conception is to be found that all 
who are called into life by the will of God are those thought of as the 
recipients of salvation in Isa. 53.2 

But all these post-Christian explanations of the ‘many’ in Isa. 53 
are of little importance to our purpose. No other passage from the 
Old Testament was as important to the Church as Isa. 53, and for 
this reason no other passage has suffered as much from Jewish 
polemics. One can see in the Targum on the prophets? how much 
ingenuity has been exercised to eliminate the suffering of the Messiah. 
So the pre-Christian interpretations of the ‘many’ in Isa. 53 are the 
more important. I Enoch interprets the ‘many’ in Isa. 53 as the 
kings, the mighty, the strong, the sinners (I Enoch 46.4-5), as 
‘the kings of the earth and the strong who possess the land’ (48.8), 
similarly 55.4; 62.1, 3, 6, 9; 63.1-11. Here therefore it is certain that 
the ‘many’ are understood as Gentiles. The Wisdom of Solomon 
5.1-23, cf. 2.19-20, interprets the ‘many’ (Isa. 52.14f.) as the sinners 
who have afflicted (5.1) and derided (5.3f.) the righteous, as the 
presumptuous and the insolent (5.8), as those who live an evil life 
(5.13), as the godless (5.14; 2.19f.). Since no distinction is made in 
this passage between Jews and Gentiles, it is probable that the 
reference is to the godless among both the Jews and the Gentiles,4 although 


1 The passage ‘the righteous one, my servant, shall make many to be accounted 
righteous’ (Isa. 53.11) is interpreted as referring to a true teacher who ‘teaches 
Israel publicly’ and makes his teaching accessible to all, irrespective of social 
differences. 

2 The passage has been printed, e.g., by Dalman, Der leidende Messias, 61. Isa. 53 
is not specifically quoted in this passage, which describes how the Messiah, before 
the creation of the world, declares himself prepared to undergo vicarious suffering 
for the redemption of the world. But it is certain that the description is based upon 
Isa. 53. 

3 English translation in Stenning, op. cit., 178, 180; Jeremias, Servant, 68-70. 

4 F. Feldmann, Das Buch der Weisheit, Bonn, 1926, 44. 
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in view of Wisd. 1.1ff. and Isa. 52.15 primarily to the latter. The 
pre-Christian interpretations are especially important because of 
their agreement with the meaning of the original text. 

However, one reservation must certainly be made here. The 
‘many’ envisaged in I Enoch and the Wisdom of Solomon are the 
‘many’ of Isa. 52.14f., i.e. the Gentiles! who become silent in repen- 
tance and shame before the servant of God, not the ‘many’ of 53.11, 
12b whose sins were born by the servant. But according to the 
Isaiah text there is no difference between these two. The ‘many’ 
who are seized by astonishment and terror (52.14f.) are the very ones 
who confess that they have failed to recognize the servant because he 
had neither form nor comeliness, and whose eyes are opened to the 
fact that it was their griefs that he bore, their sorrows that he carried, 
their iniquity that God laid on him (53.2ff.). They are the ones who 
acknowledge: ‘upon him was the chastisement that made us whole’ 
(53.5). In fact, the Peshitta renders Isa. 52.15, ‘he will purify many 
peoples’. If the Peshitta version of the Old Testament is pre-Christian 
(which is probable),? then we have here an example of the inclusion 
of the Gentiles in the group of the ‘many’ for whom the atoning 
work of the servant is effective.? It is most unlikely that Jesus would 
have interpreted Isa. 53 differently, if he knew himself to be the 
servant of God of whom it is said in Isa. 49.6 that he would not only 
restore the preserved of Israel but also be a light to the Gentiles, in 
order that the salvation of God might reach to the end of the earth. 
The ‘for many’ of the eucharistic words is therefore, as we have 
already seen,* not exclusive (‘many, but not all’), but, in the Semitic 
manner of speech, inclusive (‘the totality, consisting of many’).® 
The Johannine tradition interprets it in this way, for in its equivalent 
to the bread-word (see above, pp. 107f.) it paraphrases ‘for many’ as 
‘for the life of the world’ (John 6.51c). Translating according to the 
sense therefore, rò exxuvvouevov úrėp modð is to be rendered, ‘which will 
be shed for the peoples of the world’. 

This is a concept unheard of in contemporary rabbinical thought. 


1 Cf. especially Isa. 52.15, goyim rabbim. If Dan. 12.3 refers to Isa. 53.11b, then 
we have also a pre-Christian interpretation of this text. Dan. 12.3 regards the many 
(harabbim) as those from Israel who are led to righteousness. 

2 Jeremias, mooi, TWNT VI (1959), 544f. 

8 Hegermann, Jesaja 53, 96f. 

4 See above, pp. 179-82. 

5 Cf. on this, Jeremias, ibid. 
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Late Judaism concerned itself extensively with the conception of 
atonement.! Tos. Yoma 5.6ff. (190.15ff.)? gives the following scale: 


(a) Penitence—atones for the breaking of a positive commandment. 

(b) Penitence and the day of atonement—atones for the breaking of 
a prohibition. 

(c) Penitence, day of atonement and suffering—atones for a sin 
worthy of death. 


(d) Penitence, day of atonement, suffering and death—atones for the 
profanation of the name of God. 


In reality, however, the means of atonement were far more numerous. 
In addition to the four given above there are: public and private 
sacrifice,’ fasting,* indemnification,® the High Priestly robes,® the 
merit of the fathers,’ the vicarious suffering of the righteous,® the 
death of innocent children,® the death of the High Priest,10 the death 
of martyrs,!1 and others. There are recognized means of atonement for 
all sins and sinners, with one specific exception; it is given in Mek. 
Ex. 21.30. ‘For the heathen nations there will be no redemption, as it is said: 
“No man can redeem his brother, nor give to God a ransom for him; 
for the redemption of their soul is too costly”? (Ps. 49.8f.)’. Why is 
there no redemption for the heathen? The Mekilta text continues: 
‘Beloved are the Israelites, for the Holy One has given the heathen 
nations of the world as a ransom for them, as it is said: “I have given 
Egypt as thy ransom” (Isa. 43.3).’12 This conception is even read into 
Isa. 53: Targ. Isa. 53 renders v. 8: ‘he will lay to their (the heathens’) 
charge the sins of which my people were guilty’. For the nations there 


1 A, Büchler, Studies in Sin and Atonement in the Rabbinic Literature of the First Century 
(Jews’ College Publications 11), London, 1928. 

2 According to b. Yoma 86a the author is R. Ishmael (c. AD 90). 

3 Büchler, Studies, 375-461. 

4 Ps. Sol. 3.8, etc. 

5b. R. H. 17b (Bar.), etc. 

ê b. Zeb. 88b, etc. 

? Billerbeck I, 117-20. 

8 Billerbeck IT, 274-97. 

9 Billerbeck II, 281; IV, 564, 595, 768, 1109. Cf. E. Lohse, Märtyrer und Gottes- 
knecht (FRLANT N.F. 46)?, Göttingen, 1963, 92-94. 

10 Mak. 2.6, 8. Cf. Jeremias, Jerusalem’, 168; Lohse, op. cit., 64-66. 

11 IV Macc. 6.29. Cf. Lohse, op. cit., 66-78. 

12 Cf. Siphre Deut. 333 on 32.43; Ex. R. 11.3 on 8.19. Cf. Jeremias, Judaica 3 


(1947-8), 256f. 
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is no ransom— Jesus says that also for the peoples of the world there is a 
means of atonement: his vicarious (rép) death. 


The oft-repeated assertion that it is inconceivable that Jesus should have 
ascribed atoning power to his death, that such statements belong rather to 
the ‘dogmatic’ of the Early Church or of the apostle Paul, is astonishing to 
anyone who knows the Palestinian sources. Conceptions of the atoning 
power of death play a large part in the thought of Jesus’ contemporaries. 
Every death has atoning power (see, e.g., p. 230 under (d))—even that of 
a criminal if he dies penitent. An innocent death offered to God has 
vicarious power of atonement for others.! The sources compel the con- 
clusion that zt is inconceivable that Jesus should not have thought of the atoning 
power of his death.? 


This is therefore what Jesus said at the Last Supper about the 
meaning of his death: his death ts the vicarious death of the suffering servant, 
which atones for the sins of the ‘many’, the peoples of the world, which ushers 
in the beginning of the final salvation and which effects the new covenant with 
God. 

(c) The gift 

But the words of Jesus are not only parable and instruction. They 
are probably more than that, for he says them over the unleavened 
bread and the wine at the very time? when he offers them, both the bread 
and the wine, to be taken by the disciples. Or should we suppose that 
it is only a coincidence that Jesus says both the bread-word and the 
cup-word immediately after the grace (Mark 14.22, ‘having said the 
blessing’; 14.23, ‘having given thanks’) and so associates them with 
the distribution of the bread and of the wine? We cannot make any 
such supposition, for the reason that the appointed and proper place 
for Jesus’ words of interpretation was the passover haggadah, in the 
course of which an interpretation of the various elements of the meal 
was prescribed, as we have seen.4 When Jesus, contrary to all 


1 For examples see above, previous notes. Cf. Lohse, op. cit, g-110 (“The 
Atoning Death in Late Judaism’). 

2 Jeremias, Judaica 3 (1947-8), 249-64. 

3 Cf. Mark 14.22, ‘take’. Mark 14.23 has ‘and they all drank of it’ before the 
word of interpretation, but this is anticipation, cf. the correction in Matt. 26.27, 
‘drink of it, all of you’. This can be the more confidently stated because ‘this phrase 
(sc. Mark 14.23, “and they all drank of it”), the Greek of which has a strong 
Hebrew flavour, can signify simultaneous as well as successive action’ (J. Riviére, 
Le dogme de la Rédemption. Essai d’étude historique®, in Etudes d’histoire des dogmes et 
d'ancienne littérature ecclésiastique, Paris, 1905, 82). 

4 See above, p. 56. 
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expectation, repeated the interpretation he had already given 
during the passover haggadah at the distribution of the bread and the 
wine, then he must have done this with a definite purpose.! Can we 
discover what this purpose was? It is naturally not possible, 1,900 
years later, to determine with absolute certainty in every single 
instance what the purpose of Jesus was in an action reported in our 
sources, nor can we say how the disciples understood it. None the 
less, it is by no means hopeless to try to see whether we can feel our 
way to the purpose which led Jesus to associate the words of interpre- 
tation with the distribution. Essential to any such attempt is a re- 
capitulation of the ideas which Jesus’ contemporaries associated with 
the breaking of bread and the blessing of the cup. 

It is an ancient oriental idea that a common meal binds the table 
companions into a table fellowship. This table fellowship is religious, 
and therein rest its obligations: its violation is a particularly heinous 
crime (Ps. 41.10), and hence the deep grief felt by Jesus, Mark 14.20 
par. Above all, the passover table fellowship is religious; this is seen 
most clearly in the fact that the membership of every haburah had to 
be determined before the lamb was killed and its blood sprinkled on 
the altar of burnt-offerings. At every common meal the constitution of 
the table fellowship is accomplished by the rite of the breaking of 
bread.? The breaking of the bread is ‘l’atto di comunione’.3 When at 
the daily meal the paterfamilias recites the blessing over the bread— 
which the members of the household make their own by the ‘Amen’— 
and breaks it and hands a piece to each member to eat, the meaning 
of the action is that each of the members is made a recipient of the 
blessing by this eating; the common ‘Amen’ and the common eating of 
the bread of benediction unite the members into a table fellowship. 
The same is true of the ‘cup of blessing’, which is the cup of wine 
over which grace has been spoken, when it is in circulation among 
the members:4 drinking from it mediates a share in the blessing. This, it 


1 It should not be forgotten that Jesus said more at the Last Supper than has been 
transmitted in the concisely formulated accounts of it in what are, after all, cultic 
texts. 

2 Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua, 137; Zolli, Il Nazareno, 236. Therefore not by the taking 
of one’s place at the common meal (so Fiebig, Neues Sächsisches Kirchenblatt 42 
[1935], col. 375, who erroneously adduces Tos. Ber.—probably referring to 
4-8 [9.8]). 

8 Zolli, Zl Nazareno, 236. He rightly stresses, pp. 216-24, that the sacral character 
of the Last Supper consists in the table fellowship. 

4 This was probably the earlier rite which was common at the time of Jesus 
(see above, p. 69). 
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must be remembered, is true of every meal and was therefore a 
familiar and self-evident idea to the disciples from their earliest 
childhood: the eating of the broken bread and the drinking of the 
wine from the ‘cup of blessing’ gives—be it said once more: at every 
common meal—a share in the blessing which was spoken over the 
bread or the wine before the distribution. 

Jesus, however, not only pronounced the blessing over the bread 
and wine, but also added the words which referred the broken bread 
and the red wine to his atoning death for ‘many’. When immediately 
afterwards he gives this same bread and wine to his disciples to eat 
and drink, the meaning is that by eating and drinking he gives them a share 
in the atoning power of his death. 


We can state this all the more confidently when we remember that to 
orientals the idea that divine gifts are communicated by eating and drinking is very 
familiar.1 Reference may be made to the symbolic language of eschatology. In 
apocalyptic and Talmudic literature? as well as in the New Testament 
there are innumerable variations on the theme of the bread of life which 
satisfies all hunger ;? the tree of life, the fruit of which cures the sick ;? the 
heavenly manna, which will be the‘food of the redeemed in the world to 
come; the water of life—‘for he that hath mercy on them shall lead them, 
even by the springs of water shall he guide them’ (Isa. 49.10, cf. Rev. 7.17) 
— which is given freely and quenches all thirst for ever;® the wine of the 
world to come which is kept for the children of the kingdom;;’ the feast of 
salvation in the last days, which imparts salvation and life.® “Those who 


1Cf. Jeremias, Weltvollender, 46-53, 74-79; Golgotha (Angelos-Beiheft 1), 
Leipzig-Göttingen, 1926, 60-64, 8 ; 

2 Billerbeck IV, 1146f., 1154—65. 

3 Jeremias, Weltvollender, 74-79. From the rich evidence we may quote Matt. 
5.6: ‘Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after righteousness, for God will 
satisfy them (the passive xopraoðýoovraı is circumscription for the divine name)’ 
(par. Luke 6.21); John 6.35, 50. Cf. also lahma Sel “olam habba (below, p. 234 n. 1). 

4 Ezek. 47.12; I Enoch 24.4-25.7; Test. Levi 18.11; Rev. 22.2, 14,19. 

5 Syr. Bar. 29.8; Sib. Orac. 7.149; b. Hag. 12b; Midr. Koh. 28 on 1.9; Midr. 
Ruth 5.6 on 2.14. This concept also plays a large part in the NT. Jesus is expected 
to repeat the miracle of the manna (Matt. 4.3 par.; John 6.30f.). The ‘hidden 
manna’ will be the food of the redeemed: Rev. 2.17. The fourth petition in the 
Lord’s Prayer is also to be understood in this sense: as a prayer that God may 
give today the ‘bread of the morrow’ (i.e. the bread of the time of salvation). 

6 John 4.13f.; 6.35; 7.37-39; Rev. 21.6; 22.1, 17. The expectation that the 
miracle of Mount Horeb (Ex. 17.6; Num. 20.11) would be repeated in the 
Messianic age is found, e.g., in Gen. R. 48.10 on 18.4. Further, see Billerbeck II, 
436, 481, 492; Jeremias, Golgotha, 82f.; Weltvollender, 49-52. 

7 Schlatter, Matthäus, 745; Billerbeck I, 992; Mark 14.25 par.; b. Pes. 119b, etc. 

8 Isa. 25.6f.; 65.13f.; I Enoch 62.14f.; Syr. Bar. 29.3-8. Many sources in Biller- 
beck I, 603, 684, 992; II, 551, 720; III, 22, 33, 823; IV, 840, 1146f., 1154-65. 
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serve God unto death, will eat of the bread of the world to come in plenty.’! 
“Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God’ (Luke 14.15). 
‘Blessed are they which are called unto the marriage supper of the Lamb’ 
(Rev. 19.9). The righteous will ‘be filled with the glory of the Sekinah’.2 It is 
well known that in the New Testament the idea of the feast of salvation 
which imparts the gifts of redemption is very common. Matt. 5.6; 8.11 
par.; 22.1-14 (par. Luke 14.15-24); 25.10, 21, 23 (xapd means ‘meal of 
joy’) ;* Luke 22.15~18 (par. Mark 14.25); 22.29f.; Rev. 3.20; 19.7, 9 may 
be mentioned here.4 I am indebted to my colleague Rudolf Hermann for 
pointing out to me that even the story of the Canaanite woman (Mark 
7.24-30 par.) becomes fully understandable only in this connection: Jesus’ 
saying about the bread which is meant for the children and not for the 
dogs refers to the eschatological meal, and the great faith of the woman 
consists in this, that, by her word about the crumbs which are eaten by 
the dogs, she acknowledges Jesus as the giver of the bread of life. The 
passages in the Fourth Gospel where Jesus calls himself the bread of life 
(John 6.33, 35, 41, 48, 50, 51) and his Gospel bread (6.35; cf. Mark 7.27 
par.)5 and water (John 4.10, 14; 6.35; 7.37f.), are to be understood 
similarly in an eschatological sense. Mark, too, may know of the com- 
parison of Jesus with the bread of life, if the ‘one loaf’ which the disciples 
had in the boat during the crossing (Mark 8.14) is meant to be Jesus, the 
bread of life. Jesus is the giver of the water of life in I Cor. 10.4; I Peter 
2.4f. In whatever way the metaphor is presented, the meaning is always 
that divine gifts are imparted in eating and drinking. 

These eschatological metaphors of the bread and water of life are closely 
connected with the widespread allegorical interpretation of bread and 
water which is at home particularly in the Wisdom literature. Already 
Amos speaks in forceful words about hungering and thirsting after the 
Word of God (8.11-14) ; Jeremiah calls God’s commands his food (15.16); 
Deutero-Isaiah (55.1-3) calls the promises of God water and bread which 
are given freely; the Psalmist even says that Yahweh is ‘the portion of my 
cup’ (16.5) ;? in the Book of Proverbs (3.18) Wisdom is called ‘tree of life’, 
and Wisdom herself exhorts, ‘come eat ye of my bread and drink of the 
wine which I have mingled’ (9.5; cf. 9.2). Ecclesiasticus speaks of the 
‘bread of understanding’,® which Wisdom offers to her disciples (Ecclus 


1 Gen. R. 82.8 on 35.17. 

3 Midr. Ps. 45 § 3. 

3 Dalman, Words, 117f. 

4 Jeremias, Weltvollender, 46-53, 74-79. Cf. I Enoch 62.14: ‘and with that Son 
of Man they will eat’. 

5 Jesus is at the same time the giver and the gift. 

6 The ‘living stone’ is the rock which gives forth the water of life, cf. Jeremias, 
Golgotha, 84f. 

7 Cf. on this Otto, Kingdom of God and Son of Man, 281f. 

8 lehem da‘at. 
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15.3), and makes her say: ‘they that eat me shall yet be hungry; and they 
that drink me shall yet be thirsty’ (24.21). Lastly, in the rabbinical 
literature comparisons of the Torah with bread and water! or bread and 
wine? are frequent.? Jesus himself used this metaphor calling the word of 
God his bread of life (Matt. 4.4 par.), and the will of God his daily food 
(John 4.32, 34).4 All these examples show how familiar was the metaphor 
of bread and water (or wine) which gave the true life, and that it was by. 
no means limited to the eschatological sphere. 

The idea that eating and drinking imparts divine gifts is also expressed 
in the interpretation of history. From Ps. 78.25; Wisd. 16.20, we know that 
the manna was regarded as the food of the angels,5 an idea which is fanci- 
fully said in the midrash to mean that manna adapted itself to everyone’s 
taste and ‘tempered itself to every man’s liking’ (Wisd. 16.21).6 Paul had 
a more profound conception of the idea, when he spoke of the spiritual 
food and drink which were offered to the wandering Israelites by the 
miracles of the manna and of the water at Mount Horeb (I Cor. 10.3f.). 
It follows both from the description of Christ, ‘that spiritual rock that 
followed them’ (I Cor. 10.4), as the giver, and from the parallel drawn 
with the Eucharist of the Christian Church, that he is thinking of actual 
spiritual gifts here. A second example from a much earlier period may be 
found in Ex. 24.11, where it is said of Moses and the elders when they 
ascended Mount Sinai: ‘and upon the nobles of the children of Israel he 
(God) laid not his hand; and they beheld God and did eat and drink 
(before him)’. In these last words the thought is of a covenant meal: the 
fact that God grants to the envoys the fellowship of his table is the pledge 
of the covenant. 

There is, furthermore, the cultic aspect to be considered: “Behold Israel 
after the flesh: have not they which eat the sacrifices communion with the 
altar >’ (I Cor. 10. 18), says Paul; and the subsequent verses show that he 
intends to say that the eating of sacrificial meat brings the priests and 
participants in sacrificial meals into a very close relationship to God. 
Especially instructive is a passage which positively ascribes an atoning effect 
to the cultic meal: ‘Where (is it said) that the eating of the sacred sacrifices 


1 Billerbeck II, 433ff., 483f., 485, 492, 752. 

2 Billerbeck II, 482c, 484, 614. 

3 On the comparison between the Torah, wisdom, insight and righteousness 
with ‘living water’, cf. the comprehensive collection of the material by H. Odeberg, 
The Fourth Gospel, Uppsala-Stockholm, 1929, 152-69. On the comparison of the 
Torah, etc. with the bread of life, cf. ibid., 238-50. 

4 Cf. I Enoch 69.24, saying of God’s creatures: ‘their food consists of incessant 
thanksgiving’. 

5 Cf. Ex. 16.4; Ps. 78.24; 105.40; Neh. 9.15; Wisd. 16.20; 19.21; John 6.3 1-33: 
bread of heaven; b. Yoma 75b: the manna is ‘the bread eaten by the ministering 
angels’, 

6 Rabbinical sources in Billerbeck II, 48rf. 
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brings atonement to Israel? The Scripture teaches: “And He (Yahweh) 
hath given it (the sin-offering) to you to bear the iniquity of the congrega- 
tion, to make atonement for them before the Lord” (Lev. 10.17). How so? 
The priests eat, and for the masters (who provide the sacrifice) atonement 
is made’.! 

Even in everyday life there was to be found something like realized 
apocalyptic. “If one partakes of a meal at which a scholar is present, it is as 
if he feasted on the effulgence of the Sekinah.’? 

As a last instance of the idea that eating and drinking impart ‘spiritual’ 
gifts, we may quote a passage from the Slavonic book of Enoch, to which 
R. Otto has drawn attention. It is particularly instructive, because it 
contemplates a situation similar to the Last Supper. It concerns the farewell 
meal which Enoch’s sons intend to hold with their father before he leaves 
this world. ‘Mefusailom answered his father Enoch: “What food (sc. meal) 
is agreeable to thy eyes, father, that we may make before thy face, that 
thou mayst bless our dwellings and thy sons, and all thy household, and 
glorify thy people, and thus after that depart?” ’4 The last common meal is 
intended to impart to those who are left behind, at their request,® the blessing of the 
departing one. This blessing would be irrevocable.® 


Jesus’ actions at his farewell meal belong to this circle of ideas. 
When he surprisingly repeated, at the distribution of the bread and 
the wine after the two blessings at table, the interpretations he had 
previously given during the passover haggadah, the intention was to 
make clear to the disciples their participation in the gift. The eating of the 
bread and the drinking from the cup that had been blessed is meant 
to give them not only a share in the blessing pronounced by Jesus as 
the paterfamilias but also, beyond that, a share in the redemptive 
work of Jesus as the saviour. This is Jesus’ last and greatest gift. The 
forgiveness of sins is the gift of the time of salvation. A greater gift 
than a share in the redeeming power of his death Jesus could not give. 

Through the appropriation of the forgiveness of sins the disciples 
become the redeemed community of the End time. This is what 
resolves the remarkable contrast between the universalistic emphasis of 
the ‘for many’ and the restricted nature of the small group to which 


1 Siphra Lev. on 10.17 (ed. princ., Venice, 1545, 24d.38-40). 

2b. Ber. 64a. 

3 Otto, Kingdom of God and Son of Man, 308f. 

4 Slav. Enoch 56.1 (Charles, APOT II, 463), B text. The longer text A is little 
different. 

5 Enoch, however, refuses to partake of earthly food, Slav. Enoch 56.2. 

6 In the same way the dying Abraham blesses his descendants at a farewell meal, 
Jub. 22.1-30. 
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Jesus offered his gift. As recipients of Jesus’ gift the disciples are 
representatives of the new people of God. However, according to Luke 
there is one restriction in connection with Jesus’ gift. The adversative 
‘but behold’ (Luke 22.21) which introduces the announcement of the 
betrayal imposes a limitation on the preceding ‘for you’ :1 the betrayer 
has excluded himself (22.22) from a share in the redeeming power of 
Jesus’ death and from membership in the new people of God. 

The fact that Paul, the earliest commentator, also understood the 
meaning of the Eucharist in this way is an important confirmation of 
our exegesis. In I Cor. 10.16 he describes the gift received in the 
Eucharist as ‘a participation in the blood of Christ’ and ‘a participa- 
tion in the body of Christ’. Verse 17 makes it clear that Paul uses 
‘the body of Christ’ in his characteristic way, signifying the Church. 
Correspondingly, he will also have understood ‘the blood of Christ’ in 
its frequently repeated, specifically Pauline sense (Rom. 3.25; 5.9; 
Eph. 1.7; 2.13, cf. Col. 1.20) of the saving death of Christ. To share 
in the atoning death of Jesus and to become part of the redeemed community— 
that is, according to Paul, the gift of the Eucharist. This interpretation tallies 
with our exegesis even in detail. 
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According to the Pauline report Jesus added to each of the words 
of interpretation a command for repetition: ‘Do this (v. 25 adds “as 
often as you drink it”) in remembrance of me’ (I Cor. 11.24, 25). 
Luke also has this, although only after the word of interpretation of 
the bread (22.19). 

Now, the early community, apparently from the very beginning, 
met regularly for common meals and so continued the daily table 
fellowship of Jesus with his disciples.2 The question naturally arises as 
to whether in this the Church was obeying the command of Jesus to 
repeat the rite, or whether it is not much more likely that the meal- 
times themselves gave rise to the command, which was then read back 
on to the lips of Jesus. 

The first point that can be made against the authenticity of the 
command for repetition is that it is found only in some of the 
witnesses, namely in the Pauline-Lukan branch of the tradition. It is 


1 H. Schürmann, ‘Lk 22, 19b-20 als ursprüngliche Textüberlieferung [T]’, 
Biblica 32 (1951), 386f. 
2 See above, p. 66. 
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true that on linguistic and stylistic grounds it must be regarded as 
pre-Pauline,! but, as we have seen,? it does not belong to the earliest 
form of the Lord’s Supper narrative. In itself this would not make it 
unhistorical, because the command to repeat the rite is not necessarily 
a part of the liturgical formula, since the celebration itself was its 
fulfilment. ‘On ne récite pas une rubrique, on Pexécute.’? It could be that 
we are dealing with an early, special tradition which found a place 
only in the Antiochene branch of the tradition.* After all, Jesus said 
more at the Last Supper than the few words preserved in the litur- 
gical formulae. 

A fact which tells more heavily against the historicity of this 
commandment is that its wording has affinities with the formulae 
used for the foundation of ancient ceremonies of commemoration of 
the dead. What is the position here? 


(a) A formula as used in the institution of the ancient commemorative meals 
Sor the dead? 


In 1903 in the third fascicle of F. Cabrol’s great Dictionnaire 
d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, vol. I, H. Leclercq expressed the 
opinion that the early Christian meal celebration was ‘un véritable 
banquet funèbre’. This insight was taken up four years later, in 1907, 
by H. Lietzmann, who used it on the sources by arguing, in the 
first edition of his commentary on I Corinthians, that ‘Do this in 
remembrance of me’ has ‘its parallels’? in the hellenistic world, 
namely in the ‘records of the foundation of ancient cultic fellow- 
ships’.8 Since these fellowships also celebrated commemorative feasts 
for the dead, meals in remembrance of the dead person that were 
‘held regularly on the anniversary of the death or oftener’ (so at any 
rate Lietzmann assumed in the beginning), he drew the conclusion 
that the use of the formula ‘in remembrance of me’ was evidence for 
the fact that the Lord’s Supper was ‘shaped on the analogy of these 
memorial meals’ in hellenistic Christian circles.? Later, in 1926, he 


1 See above, p. 104; cf. also p. 188 no. 4. 

2 See above, p. 168. 

3 P. Benoit, ‘Le récit de la Cène dans Lc. XXII, 15-20’, RB 48 (1939), 386. 

4 See above, p. 189. 

5 See above, pp. 219, 222. 

8 H. Leclercq, ‘Agape’, Dictionnaire d’archeologie chrétienne et de liturgie I (1907), 
col. 786. 

7 Lietzmann, An die Korinther I!, Tübingen, 1907, 132. 

8 Ibid., 131. 

9 Ibid. 
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formulated the matter more precisely: by the use of the formula ‘this 
do in remembrance of me’ the Lord’s Supper ‘assumes the character 
of a “meal of remembrance” for one departed, and thereby ranks 
distinctly as a type of the religious meals that were customary every- 
where in the Graeco-Roman world’.! Still later, in 1931, he took a 
last step and suggested: when Paul introduces the Lord’s Supper 
narrative by saying that he has received what follows ‘of the Lord’ 
(which Lietzmann interprets in terms of a personal revelation of the 
risen Lord to Paul),? he is thinking of this new understanding of the 
Lord’s Supper; the risen Lord has taught him to understand this meal 
as a memorial of his death.? So the formula ‘in remembrance of me’ 
would be an indication that the Lord’s Supper, under hellenistic 
influences, was completely transformed: from the daily repeated 
table fellowship with Jesus (ancient Palestinian form of the Lord’s 
Supper) it became, under the influence of hellenistic meals in mem- 
ory of the dead, the festival in commemoration of the dead (Pauline 
form of the Lord’s Supper). Three things may be said in criticism of 
this view. 

I. The analogy between the wording of the commandment to 
repetition and the ancient records of the institution of commemora- 
tive meals for the dead is indeed, at first sight, surprising and impres- 
sive, and it is understandable that Lietzmann’s reference to this 
analogy should have been widely taken up.? 


The clearest example of the analogy is to be found in the Testament of 
the philosopher Epicurus® (d. 271/70 Bc) drawn up at the beginning of the 
third century Bc. Epicurus left his whole estate to the philosophical school 
he had founded with the following conditions: the garden and its appur- 
tenances as well as the house in Melite should be at the disposal of the 
school; the heirs of the estate should make arrangements (1) that sacrifices 
should be made for Epicurus’ ‘father, mother, brothers and us’; (2) that 
from the income of the estate each year on the roth Gamelion the usual 
birthday celebration should be held, and (3) that each month on the 


1 Lietzmann, Mass and Lord’s Supper, 182. 

2 Against this above, pp. 101, 202f. 

3 Lietzmann, An die Korinther I. II®, Tübingen, 1931, 58. 

4 J. Weiss, Earliest Christianity II, New York, 1959, 645 n. 52; C. Clemen, 
Religionsgeschichtliche Erklärung, 179; H. Windisch, Paulus und Christus (UNT 24), 
Leipzig, 1934, 53; Finegan, Uberlieferung, 66; A. Fridrichsen, ‘Eglise et Sacrement 
dans le Nouveau Testament’, RHPhR 17 (1937), 353; Benoit, op. cit., 386 n. 2, and 
others. 

5 In Diogenes Laertius, 10.16 (ed. H. Usener, Epicurea, Leipzig, 1887, 165-8). 
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twentieth day a meeting of his students should take place. This last-named 
meeting of the students on the twentieth of each month should be held 
eis nv Hudv te Kat Myrpoddpov <pvjyny> “in our memory and that of 
Metrodorus’.! The decisive word uvnunv is not actually in the text, but 
has been supplied; since, however, Cicero in his translation of this text has 
the word memoria, the conjecture pyjunvy would seem to be valid.? Here 
therefore we have an institution eis rv urnunv, the institution of a meeting 
of philosophers. True, there is no express mention of a meal, but one would 
have been a feature of such a meeting. 

If one turns to the comprehensive two-volume work by B. Laum, 
Stiftungen in der griechischen und römischen Antike, Leipzig-Berlin, 1914, for 
further analogies with the command for repetition,? then one finds a 
second example in an inscription from Nicomedia. It runs... [diöwpı 
de kjai xara[Alelilrw ri kóun [*P]axyjAwy [apylv[pliov (önvapıa) <there 
follows a break which contained the number> [èri ro] moweiv aurovs 
ava[u]vn[o]iv pov, [jv] woujoovow [ev ri avyyJevelia] Apadılavar, *.. . with 
the condition that they celebrate my avauvnois, which they should do in the 
family circle of Dradizane’.* Again there is here no explicit mention of a 
memorial meal, but the fact that the participation of the whole family 
group seems to be presupposed led Laum to the conclusion that a meal 
was involved. But the text itself puts serious difficulties in the way of this 
conclusion. The end of the inscription is damaged: of the conjectured 
word ovyyevera (family group) only the three letters eve are preserved, 
and these could represent a quite different word, perhaps a place name. 
So it is not absolutely certain that this Nicomedian inscription is con- 
cerned with a memorial meal of the relatives. None the less the giving of 
the purpose of the bequest émi T® moieiv adrovs avauynoiv pov is interest- 
ing enough, although we must remember that we do not have, as in I Cor. 
11.24, 25, the construction eis dvduynow, but that here avduvnaoıs is a 
technical designation of a memorial celebration. 

Finally, the construction eis uvnunv occurs in isolated instances—so 
far as I can see twice—in the endowment inscriptions. At Sillyon in 
Pamphylia at the time of the Roman Empire a mother gives eis pvýunv 
Kal TEIUTV Tov viod, 300,000 denarii, for the education of children. And 
an inscription from Magnesia in Asia Minor (second century AD) speaks of 
mystery cult initiates who have left monies ets pvýunņv,? the interest from 


1 Usener, op. cit., 166.gf. 

2 Usener, op. cit., 166. 

3 Laum discusses the foundation of memorial ceremonies in vol. I, 74-81. 
Vol. II has the texts. 

4 Laum, II, 141 no. 203. 

5 Laum, I, 74. 

ê Laum, I, 42. 

7 Laum, II, 117 no. 126. 
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which is intended to guarantee the presentation of sacrifices for the dead. 
In this last instance it is possible to conceive of banquets being held on the 
occasion of the sacrifices, but nothing is said about this and the interest 
from the noticeably small amount of money left for the purpose would 
scarcely suffice for an expenditure considerably greater than that of 
presenting the sacrifices. For the sake of completeness the related con- 
struction uvýunņs xapıv should be noted: it is to be found on two tomb 
inscriptions from the time of the Roman Empire which concern the 
establishment of an annual decoration with roses! or an annual burning of 
roses,? and on a very late honorific inscription from Palmyra (An 451) 
which was erected reuns kat [u]vnuns yapw for one who had founded 
sacrifices and votive offerings for Moloch.3 


All this should not lead us in any way to underrate the extraordi- 
nary role which the pv7jun-motive plays in the numerous foundations 
of antiquity, especially in the agonal and social foundations;* its 
increasing importance after the third century Bc is due to the fact 
that the original religious motives for these foundations are being 
replaced by more worldly ones, especially that of a desire for personal 
or family standing.5 But, although the prjyn-motive is unquestion- 
ably widespread, we must note in connection with our particular problem 
that the construction eis dvdpvnow is completely absent and that in not one 
of the five instances of an endowment eis uvýuņv or pvýpnņs ydpw is a 
memorial meal explicitly mentioned: in the case of the large fund 
for the education of children a meal cannot be intended, and in 
the case of that for grave decoration more probably not. So lies the 
matter as far as Greek language inscriptions are concerned. It 
is only in the Latin inscriptions that we find repeatedly in connec- 
tion with the institution of memorial meals the construction in 
memoriam, ad memoriam, ob memoriam of the actual person or another. 


1 Laum, II, 141 no. 200 (Bithynia). 

2 Laum, IT, 41 no. 38 (Philippi). 

3 Laum, II, 153 no. 211. 

4 Laum, I, 42-44, 74-81. 

5 Laum, I, 42. 

6 Laum, II, 164 no. 6 (distribution of gratuities 0b memoriam) ; 180 no. 61 (a meal 
in honour of the dead in memoriam eorum); 181 no. 68 (a meal in honour of the dead 
in memoriam sui); 184 no. 86 (a meal in honour of the dead ad [memoriam cole\ndam) ; 
195 no. 125 (ob memoriam. . . fratris sui). Meals in memory of the dead in Asia 
Minor: II, 88 no. 75; 97 no. 91; 135 no. 175; 136f. no. 178; 141 no. 203 (see above, 
p. 240 n. 4). In Christian literature we find eis dvduvnow, Const. Apost. 8.42.5 
(F. X. Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum I, Paderborn, 1905, 554.2f.). 
This is, however, not concerned with a foundation but with an annual distribution 
of alms. 
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2. More important than this first observation, that the construc- 
tion eis dvauımow is not to be found in the records of ancient endow- 
ments, is in my opinion a second one. As was mentioned at the 
beginning of this section, Lietzmann originally (1907) assumed that 
the commemorative meals held in honour of a dead person by their 
family, slaves or friends took place ‘regularly on the anniversary of the 
death or oftener’,! and it was on the basis of this assumption, among 
other things, that he explained the transformation of the Lord’s 
Supper into a meal commemorating the death of Jesus. In the later 
editions of his commentary on the Corinthian Epistles, however, 
Lietzmann omitted the words ‘regularly on the anniversary of the 
death or oftener’. With good reason! For the commemorative meals, 
strangely enough, were not held on the anniversary of the death of 
the founder. Sometimes the date for the meal was determined by the 
general days for commemoration of the dead (the dies violarum [day 
of violets] on March 22, the dies rosarum [day of roses] on May 11 or 
the Parentalia), mostly, however, by the birthday of the founder or of the 
member of the family whose memory was commemorated.?2 Not 
infrequently the wording of an endowment will presuppose several 
memorial celebrations in a year (as many as six), but then in 
honour of different deceased persons or heroes on the birthday of 
each one;? for the most part, however, the memorial meal seems to 
have been held once a year, and that, as already said, on the birthday 
of the founder or his son or brother (according to the purpose of the 
endowment).4 This circumstance, that the commemorative meals of 
these cultic fellowships were as a rule annual birthday memorial celebra- 
tions, 1s an indication that we find ourselves here in a sphere quite 
different from that of the early Christian Lord’s Supper; and this 
difference becomes still clearer when we look briefly at the develop- 
ment of these ancient meals in commemoration of the dead. 

3. The ancient foundations begin sporadically in the fifth century 
BC, show a temporary falling off around 100 Bo, reach a sudden high 
point about AD 200, and then dwindle away, disappearing towards 
the end of the fifth century ap.5 They are, so far as they are con- 
nected with the cult of the dead, a product of secularization, the 


1 Lietzmann, An die Korinther I!, 131. My italics. 
2 Laum, I, 75f. 

3 So Laum, II, 164f. no. 6. 

4 Cf. the table given by Laum, I, 77. 

5 See the table in Laum, I, g. 
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growing influence of which is reflected in their development. In 
ancient times the strength of the cult of the dead was due to the fear 
of the vengeful souls of the departed and to the sense of family unity.! 
The growth of religious indifference and the loosening of the sense of 
family unity led to a neglect of the cult of the dead. This in turn led 
to the endowment of cults for the dead; they developed out of the fear 
that the descendants would neglect the cult of the dead and the up- 
keep of their graves.? Family groups or cultic fellowships were founded 
which were committed to caring for the grave as well as to making 
sacrifices to the family gods on behalf of the dead. The opportunity 
was taken—especially during the time of the Roman Empire—to 
unite with the sacrifices a memorial celebration with a banquet and 
the distribution of gratuities. Apparently the endowment of the cultic 
meal was intended to increase the incentive to take part and to 
guarantee that the sacrifice for the dead would not be neglected. For 
the most part it was a matter of a small group which held a memorial 
celebration once or more in a year, at which celebration wine and 
food was served, candles were burnt and gifts distributed;? ‘the 
concern was more for the celebrants than for the dead’4 and they 
became more and more—especially in the Roman world—purely 
pleasurable affairs.6 The increasing worldliness of these celebrations 
was brought about, as A. M. Schneider pointed out to me, by the 
political situation. The Roman authorities were extremely suspicious 
of clubs: in Rome itself a senatus consultum absolutely forbade the 
founding of any new ones. So the meals commemorating the dead 
held by artisans’ corporations and funeral guilds were a welcome 
opportunity for irreproachable assemblies. 

If due consideration is given to these facts—(1) the absence of the 
construction eis avauvnow, (2) that it is never a matter of daily or 
weekly meals, as with the early Christian Eucharist, but usually ofan 
annual birthday celebration in honour of the dead, and finally (3) 
the increasing worldliness of the memorial feasts—then it is scarcely 
conceivable that the command for repetition should be considered as 
having any connection with the institution of ancient meals for the 
dead. 

1 Laum, I, 41. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Laum, I, 247f. 

4 Laum, I, 248. 

§ Laum, I, 251. 

ê Laum, I, 249. 
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(b) Palestinian memorial formulae 


Quite a different picture is to be seen when we turn to the realm of 
Palestinian Judaism. 

1. In Palestine memorial formulae are very common in religious 
language. 


We find them first in connection with the cult. That part of the cereal 
offering which was burnt is called already in the Old Testament azkarah, 
LXX, prnpdavvov (‘memorial [portion]’, Lev. 2.2, 9, 16 etc.); the frankin- 
cense which is put with the shewbread is said to serve leazkarah, LXX, eis 
dvauınow (‘as a memorial [portion]’, Lev. 24.7); the blowing of the trum- 
pets by the priests over the burnt-offerings and the peace-offerings is to 
serve lezikkaron liphne elohekem, LXX, avdurmoıs Evavrı rob Heod tudy (‘for 
remembrance before your God’, Num. 10.10), i.e. to insure that God 
remembers mercifully the givers of the sacrifices. God’s merciful remem- 
brance is similarly insured by the stones set in Aaron’s breastplate, which 
bear the names of the twelve tribes lezikkaron (‘for [continual] remem- 
brance’, Ex. 28.12, 29; 39.7), and by the atonement money which brings 
the people lezikkaron liphne Yhwh (‘to remembrance before the Lord’, 30.16). 
The twelve precious stones which Jael will put above the cherubim, erunt 
in conspectu meo (God’s) in memoria (A: in memoriam) domui (A: domus) Israel. 
Examples of the use of the construction eis uynudovvov in relation to the 
cult (bells and precious stones in Aaron’s breastplate, incense, the sound 
of trumpets) are to be found in Ecclesiasticus (45.9, 11, 16; 50.16) and will 
be discussed below.? 

Related to the temple and synogogue cult are the donation formulae, 
which are also concerned with remembrance.? The oldest is to be found 
in Zech. 6.14, where it is said that a crown should be deposited in the 
temple of Jahweh to the merciful remembrance (lehen . . . leztkkaron) 
of certain individuals,4 i.e. to ensure God’s merciful remembrance. 
Numerous later examples have been found in synagogue donors’ inscrip- 
tions, which mostly begin with the phrase dkyr !fb in which the passive is 
circumlocution of the divine name, therefore: ‘God remember so and so 


1 Ps.-Philo, Ant. bibl. 26.12 (G. Kisch, Pseudo-Philo’s Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum 
[Publications in Mediaeval Studies. The University of Notre Dame 10], Notre 
Dame, Indiana, 1949, 187). 

2 See below, p. 247. 

3K. Galling, ‘Königliche und nichtkönigliche Stifter beim Tempel von 
Jerusalem’, DPV 68 (1946-51), 134-42. 

4 For the text (Ihn) cf. O. Procksch in R. Kittel, Biblica Hebraica®, Stuttgart, 
1937, ad loc.; F. Horst in T. H. Robinson-F. Horst, Die Zwölf Kleinen Propheten?, 
Tübingen, 1954, 236; Galling, op. cit., 138. 
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mercifully’.! In the donor’s inscription in the synagogue at Jericho this 
phrase is explicated by the additional sentence: ‘He who knows their 
names and (the names) of their children and (the names) of the people of 
their households, shall write them in the Book of Life (together with) the 
Just.’2 E. R. Goodenough has shown that the conclusion to be drawn from 
this is that the donor’s inscription is eschatologically oriented; the prayer 
is that God’s remembrance may be realized through the acceptance of the 
donor in the Book of Life.® 

Next, memorial formulae are to be found in the liturgy and in prayers. 
Among the special prayers (musaph prayers) of the New Year festival are 
the malkiyyot, zikronot and $opharot. The zikronot4 are prayers which enclose 
biblical passages concerned with ‘remembrance’, exclusively with God’s 
merciful remembrance of his covenant promises in the past and in the 
future. The closing prayer of the zikronot ends with the doxology: ‘Praised 
be thou, O Lord, that rememberest the covenant (zoker habberit).’ Already 
in the Old Testament it is said that the passover is to be celebrated 
lezikkaron (Ex. 12.14; Targ. Jer. I, Onk. ldwkrn’). In the blessings for 
Sabbath, festivals and the new moon God is praised as the one who has 
given Sabbaths, festivals and new moons lezikkaron (b. Ber. 49a). It is 
said explicitly of prayers that they are raised eis uvnuöovvov (I Enoch 
99.3), that they, together with alms, have ascended ‘as a memorial before 
God’ (Acts 10.4), that they are /zkrwn (1QS 10.5). An especially impor- 
tant example of an ancient prayer for God’s remembrance is the liturgical 
prayer quoted below, p. 252. 

Further, the memorial formula is to be found in ritual language. The 
pharisaic custom of wearing prayer phylacteries on the head, which can 
be traced back to pre-Christian times in Palestine,’ is dependent upon the 
(literally interpreted) commandment Ex. 13.9: ‘And it shall be to you... 
lezikkaron (Targ. Jer. I, Onk. /dwkrn) between your eyes.’ 

Finally, there are the Jewish tomb inscriptions in which is to be found 
both in Hebrew® and Greek’—with many variations—the formula from 


1 S. Klein, Jüdisch-palästinisches Corpus Inscriptionum, Vienna-Berlin, 1920, 69f. 
no. 3 (‘Ain ed-Dög), 75 no. 4 (Kafr Kenna), 77 no. 5 (Sepphoris), 82 no. 12 (Khirbet 
Kanef); E. L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece, London, 1934, 72 
(Beit Djibrin), 73 (‘Ain ed-Dög), 75, 76 (Na‘aran), cf. 76 (Beit Alpha: pvnodow). 
Rabbinical examples in J. Jeremias, ‘Mc 14, 9’, ZNW 44 (1952-3), 106 n. 21, and 
in E. Bammel, ‘Zum jüdischen Märtyrerkult’, TALZ 78 (1953), col. 124 n. 50. 

2 English translation by M. Avi-Yonah in D. C. Baramki-M. Avi-Yonah, 
Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine 6 (1936-7), 76 n. 2, quoted by 
E. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period (Bollingen Series 37) 1, 
New York, 1952, 261; II, 1952, 129. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Text, e.g., in P. Fiebig, Rosch ha-schana (Neujahr), Giessen, 1914, 53-58. 

5 Billerbeck IV, 251. 

6 Klein, op. cit., 39 no. 114; J.-B. Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum (Sussidi 
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Prov. 10.7, ‘the memory of the righteous is a blessing’. This biblical text 
was differently understood in hellenistic and Palestinian Judaism. In 
hellenistic Judaism it was interpreted, as the multilingual tomb inscrip- 
tions show, as referring to the good memories which the deceased left 
behind among his contemporaries. In Palestinian Judaism, on the other 
hand, it was understood as a wish (“may the memory of the righteous be a 
blessing’) relating to the merciful remembrance of God. We can see that 
from, among other things, the formula of blessing to be used of a father 
who had been dead for more than a year: zkrwnw lbrkh Ihyy h‘wlm hb’, “His 
memory be for a blessing, (namely) for the life of the world to come’.! In 
this context also we find the eis-formula: LXX, Ps. rrr (112).6, eis 
pvnudovvov atwviov éorat Sixatos, ‘the righteous will be for eternal re- 
membrance’; Targ. Ps. 112.6, ldkrn ‘Im yhy zky. 


2. For our question it is especially important to notice that the 
command for repetition eis dvduvnow, which we sought in vain in 
the hellenistic records of the institution of commemorative meals, is 
not only to be found in the language usage of Greek-speaking Judaism 
but is also—when we consider the parallel phrases eis pvņnuóovvov 
and in memoriam as well as the Hebrew? and Aramaic? equivalents— 
to be found with what may be described as extraordinary frequency 
in late Judaism as a whole. The review which we have just given 
shows that the formula is found several times already in the Old 
Testament and that it is used frequently in the Judaism of New 
Testament times. We find it in Ecclesiasticus, in the Wisdom of 
Solomon, in I Enoch, in the Essene literature, in Pseudo-Philo and 
in the rabbinical literature. 

In the LXX we notice immediately a significant fact: whereas 
eis dvduvnow is used in the Wisdom of Solomon, a book composed 
in Greek, of men remembering the commandments of God (16.6), in 
Lev. 24.7 LXX it is used meaning ‘that God may mercifully remem- 
ber’.4 It has the same meaning in the remaining two places in which 
it is found in the LXX: Ps. 69(70).1f., r@ auð. Eis åváuvnow, eis rò 


allo studio delle antichita cristiane 1), Vatican City-Rome—Paris, 1936, 446 no. 625, 
447f. no. 629, 453f. no. 635, 474f. no. 661. Cf. Ecclus 45.1 (of Moses): zkrw lfwbh. 
? Frey, op. cit., 60 no. 86, 140f. no. 201 (268f. no. 343), 287f. no. 270, cf. 361f. 


no. 496: simply pryobĝ. 


1b. Kid. 31b. 

2 Izkrwn, 0 zkrh, lzkr. 
3 [dkrn, Idwkrn’. 

4 See above, p. 244. 
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oa@oai pe «upıov (note the explanatory addition of the infinitive), 
and similarly Ps. 37(38).1. The same is true of the parallel eis 
pynudouvov. Occasionally it is used in the LXX of human remem- 
bering, although almost only in the more profane context of things 
being written down in a book eis kunuöovvov (so several times in the 
book of Esther).! In religious or cultic contexts, on the other hand, 
eis uynuöovvov regularly? has God as the subject. Such is the case 
throughout Ecclesiasticus. We read that Aaron had bells on his 
garments eis pvnudavvoy viois Aaod aùroô, ‘that God might remem- 
ber mercifully the children of his people’ (45.9), the stones on his 
garment were inscribed eis pyynpdovvoy (45.11), he offered incense 
and fragrance eis uynudovvov (45.16), and the priests sounded the 
trumpets eis prnudovvoy Evarrı tyicrov (50.16). Further examples 
of the use of eis pynpcovvoyv in New Testament times have been 
found in the fragments of the Greek text of I Enoch. Following a 
series of woes over sinners it says: “Then make ready, you righteous, 
and offer your prayers eis uvnuöowor; place them as a testimony 
before the angels, that they may bring the sins of the unrighteous 
before the most high God eis pvnpóovvov? (99.3); again it is the 
merciful and punishing remembrance of God that is meant by eis 
punpdovvoy, and prnudovvoyv has the same meaning in the two other 
places at which it is to be found in these fragments (97.7; 103.4). 

To summarize: the formula eis ävakynow and its variations were 
not infrequently used in Judaism in Jesus’ time with reference to 
human remembering, but the occasions are for the most part (a) in 
texts originally written in Greek such as the Wisdom of Solomon 
(eis dvduynow), IV Macc. 17.8 (eis pveiav) and twice in Philo (eis 
pviunv),* or (b) translations of such Old Testament texts as speak of 
human remembrance. By far the more frequent practice of Judaism 
at the time of Jesus, however, is to use eis davauımow and its equiva- 
lents of God’s remembrance. The reader who will take the trouble to 
check the references to Old Testament and Jewish remembrance 
formulae gathered together on pp. 244-6 from the viewpoint as to 


1 But each time (1.1p; 2.23; 9.32; 10.2) without an equivalent in the Hebrew 
text. 

2 LXX, Ps. 111(112).6, eis prnpdovvov aluvıov gora: Sixaios, “the righteous will 
be for eternal remembrance’, is to be judged according to what has been said on 
Prov. 10.7 above, p. 246. 

8 Ed. C. Bonner, The Last Chapters of Enoch in Greek (Studies and Documents 8), 
London, 1937. 

4 Philo, Quis rer. div. heres sit 170; De vita Mos. 1.186. 
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whether they are concerned with human or divine remembrance will 
see at once that for the most part they speak of God’s remembrance.! 

3. Where, however, eis dvduynow and its equivalents mean ‘that 
God may remember’, this has a twofold significance. In the first place 
it means that something is brought before God.? So, for example, when a 
bequest is deposited in the temple lezikkaron (Zech. 6.14), when of 
the shewbread it is said that it is laid before the eyes of the Lord eis 
dvduvnow (LXX, Lev. 24.7), when the priests sound the trumpets at 
a sacrifice to effect prvypoowvn (Ecclus 50.16), when the prayers of 
the righteous and their complaints against the sinners are brought 
before God eis pynpdcovvoyv (Enoch 99.3, Gr.), when prayers and 
alms ascend ‘as a memorial before God’ (Acts 10.4)—always it is 
not simply a matter of God being reminded of a person or thing, but 
of something being brought before God. This is conceived quite realistic- 
ally. When in Num. 5.15 it says of the offering brought on the 
occasion of a complaint of adultery that it is a zkrwn-offering, a ĝvoia 
uvnuoovvov dvamıımarovoa duapriav (LXX), this means that the sin 
itself is ‘re-called’ before God by means of the offering, is re-presented 
before him,? the past thus becoming present before God. ‘Have 
you come to bring my sin to remembrance (before God?’), cries 
the widow from Zarepheth to Elijah after the death of her son 
(I Kings 17.18). The meaning could be similar when the Epistle to 
the Hebrews says of the Old Testament Day of Atonement sacrifices, 
that the blood of bulls and goats only effects avauımoıs dpapridv (10.3) 
—it can bring the sins to life before God, but it cannot blot them out.4 
In all of these places äavauımoıs denotes representation before God. 

This is, however, only one side of that which is said in the phrase 
eis avauynow when this is used of God. This calling into the presence 
of God, this bringing to life before God, this recalling of the past, this 
is, on the other side, effective. It has a purpose, it is intended to effect 
something: that God may remember—mercifully or punishingly. God’s 
remembrance is, namely (this is an important fact to which O. Michel 
called attention), never a simple remembering of something, but 


1 That additions such as Acts 10.4 (£umpoodev rot Beoö), Ecclus 50.16 (&vavrı 
tbicrov), I Enoch 99.3 (&vamıov rod úpiorov beo) are found only occasionally is to 
be explained by the fact that the formulae are firmly established. 

2 R. Stählin, ‘Herrenmahl und Heilsgeschichte’, Evangelisch-lutherische Kirchen- 
zeitung 2 (1948), 153b. 

3 Dix, Liturgy, 161. 

4 Ibid. 
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always and without exception ‘an effecting and creating event’. 
When Luke 1.72 says that God remembers his covenant, this means 
that he is now fulfilling the eschatological covenant promise. When 
God remembers the iniquities of Babylon the Great (Rev. 18.5), this 
means that he is now releasing the eschatological judgment. When 
the sinner ‘is not to be remembered’ at the resurrection, this means 
that he will have no part in it (Ps. Sol. 3.11). And when God no 
longer remembers sin, when he forgets it (Jer. 31.34; Heb. 8.12; 
10.17), this means that he forgives it.2 God’s remembrance is always 
an action in mercy or judgment. 

This is therefore the result of our investigation of the use of the 
construction eis dvduvyow and its variants in Palestinian linguistic 
usage: (I) eis dvdprnow is said for the most part in reference to God and (2) 
it then designates, always and without exception, a presentation before 
God intended to induce God to act. 


(c) Toöro moıeire eis tiv Eunv avdurvnow (‘This do in remembrance 
of me’) 

It is clear that these conclusions are important to an understanding 
of the command for repetition. We recall, before we turn to the 
exegesis of this command, that it is given twice by Paul, both after 
the word over the bread and after the word over the cup (I Cor. 
11.24, 25), by Luke on the other hand only after the word over the 
bread (22.19). Since Luke (alone) gives the ‘for you’ twice, it is not 
very likely that he is himself responsible for the omission of the second 
command for repetition. In giving the command only in connection with 
the bread word he is more probably reflecting an earlier stage of the 
tradition.’ 

We consider first the command roöro zoıeire (“this do’) and then the 
purpose given eis rhv uv avduvnow (‘in remembrance of me’). Toöro 
moteire is, as can be seen from comparison with Ex. 29.35; Num. 
15.11-13; Deut. 25.9; Jeb. 12.3,4 an established expression for the 


1 O. Michel, puuvýoropa: xrà., TWNT IV (1942), 678.26f. 

2 Heb. 10.18: therefore there is no further need from that moment for any sin- 
offerings. The meaning of the cry of the penitent thief in Luke 23.42 is similar: 
with the words ‘Jesus, remember me when you come as king’ (ev r Baowela 
[N C KĘ O pl Th] cov = bemalkutak, ‘when you become king’, i.e. at the Parousia) 
he asks that Jesus speak for him at the final judgment. 

3 Schürmann, Einsetzungsbericht, 70. 

4 All of these texts have kakah (LXX, oörws) with a jussive form of “asah (LXX, 


noıeiv). 
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repetition of a rite. This usage lives on in the Qumran texts.1 10S 
2.19 commands the annual repetition of the covenant renewal with 
the words kkh y'sw, and in 1 QSa 2.21 a depiction of the ritual begin- 
ning of a meal in the Messianic time is followed by ordaining that this 
rite be observed, using the phrase wkhwk hzh y's(w).? If the command 
for repetition uses roöro in reference to a rite, then the question is which 
rite is intended. It cannot refer to the simple recital of the words of 
interpretation (that is ruled out by moreîre which contemplates action); 
nor can it mean the whole meal (that is ruled out by the repetition 
with the cup and the limiting ‘as often as you drink’, I Cor. 11.25); 
there remains only the possibility that roöro refers to the rite of breaking 
the bread, i.e. the rite of grace at table. To be exact, it is scarcely 
possible that the reference is to the normal table prayer—that would 
need no special instruction—tt is rather to the special grace by means 
of which the table fellowship of the Messianic community was estab- 
lished, which extolled the salvation activity of God and prayed for 
its consummation,? a prayer which Jesus himself may have used 
during his lifetime.* As we saw, 1QSa 2.21 uses an analogous formula 
to organize a specific form of the beginning of the meal and of the 
constitution of the table fellowship. Paul also refers the roöro to the 
rite of grace at table; this can be seen from I Cor. 10.16, “The cup of 
blessing which we bless. . . . The bread which we break’: ‘we bless’ 
and ‘we break’ refer to the carrying out of the command roöro moreîre, 
which he has in a doubled form. There is, finally, one further argu- 
ment, and a strong one, in support of this interpretation of the roöro 
movetre as referring to the rite of grace at table. We have seen that 
very early, presumably even before the writing of I Corinthians, the 
normal meal and the Eucharist were separated from one another.® 
That such a separation should have become desirable is understand- 
able when we realize that in the beginning the non-baptized took 
part in the meal.” But how did it come about that the particular, 
and somewhat strange, solution to the problem was chosen, of giving 


1 This was pointed out to me by my son, Gert Jeremias. 

2 On this text see above, p. 35. 

8 Cf. Did. 9.1-10.5. 

4 On this possibility see above, p. 109 n.8 and p. 120 n. 3 under 2a. 

5 Cf. also I Cor. 11.26, where the words ‘as often as you eat this bread and 
drink the cup’ also describe the carrying out of the doubled roöro moreîre-com- 
mand (see below, pp. 252f.). 

6 See above, p. 121. 

7 See above, p. 133. 
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an independent existence to the rite of breaking the bread and repeat- 
ing it together with the rite of blessing the cup at the end ofthe meal? 
This question allows of scarcely any other answer than this: even 
before the separation of the Eucharist from the meal proper the rite 
of breaking the bread (Luke 22.19) and, as a consequence, the rite of 
blessing the cup (I Cor. 11.25) already possessed an importance by 
themselves. This intrinsic importance of the breaking of the bread, 
which is also expressed in the use of ‘the breaking of bread’, ‘to break 
bread’ as technical terms,! is probably due to the command for 
repetition. 

The breaking of bread by the disciples (roöro) shall be done 
(moieite) eis nv eur avauınow (‘in remembrance of me’). The expres- 
sion is ambiguous. It is clear that eujv? represents an objective geni- 
tive.? The phrase therefore means: ‘that I be remembered’, ‘in 
rememberance of me’ (RSV). The only question is: Who should 
remember Jesus? The usual interpretation, according to which it is 
the disciples who should remember, is strange. Was Jesus afraid that 
his disciples would forget him? But this is not the only possible 
interpretation, indeed it is not even the most obvious. In the New 
Testament we find a parallel construction eis pvnpdovvov at two places: 
Mark 14.9 (par. Matt. 26.13) and Acts 10.4, ‘as a memorial before 
God’, Acts 10.4 specifically names God as the subject of the remem- 
bering’ and similarly Mark 14.9 par., ‘in memory of her’, in all 
probability relates to the merciful remembrance of God: ‘that God 
may (mercifully) remember her (at the last judgment)’.5 This is in 
agreement with what we saw above, pp. 246-9, that in the Old 
Testament and Palestinian memorial formulae it is almost always 


1 On these see above, p. 120f. 

2 The emphatic position of the possessive pronoun before the noun has led 
many to see a contrast between the remembrance of Jesus and the remembrance 
of the Passover (e.g. O. Procksch, ‘Passa und Abendmahl’, in H. Sasse, Vom 
Sakrament des Altars, 23). But it is most questionable whether in Aramaic the pro- 
noun was especially emphasized (by dili). 

3 An objective genitive with dvdurnos, pvnudovvov is the established usage, 
cf. Mark 14.9; Wisd. 16.6; Ecclus 10.17; 23.26; 38.23; 39.9; 41.13 44.93 45.1; 
46.113 49.1, 13; LXX, Esth. 8.12 u; I Macc. 3.7, 35; 8.22; 12.53; II Macc. 6.31. 

4 Cf. Num. 10.10, LXX, Eoraı Univ dvapvnors Evarrı rob Beo Unwr. 

5 I have attempted to give the linguistic arguments in support of the eschato- 
logical interpretation of Mark 14.9 (‘Amen, I say to you, when [God’s angel] 
proclaims the [triumphant] message in all the world, then will what she has done 
be told [before God], so that he may [mercifully] remember her’) in ‘Mc 14, 9’, 
ZNW 44 (1952-3), 103-7. Cf. also Jeremias, Promise, 22f. 
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God who remembers. In accordance with this the command for 
repetition may be translated: “This do, that God may remember me.’ 

How is this to be understood? Here an old passover prayer 
is illuminating. On passover evening a prayer (ylh wyb’) is in- 
serted into the third benediction of the grace after the meal, a prayer 
which asks God to remember the Messiah.! The wording of this prayer 
has been transmitted with unusual accuracy (it is practically the 
same in all the rites)? and it may go back in essence to the time 
of Jesus. It runs: ‘Our God and God of our fathers, may there arise, 
and come, and come unto, be seen, accepted, heard, recollected and 
remembered, the remembrance of us and the recollection of us, and 
the remembrance of our fathers, and the remembrance of the Messiah, 
son of David, thy servant (zikron mastah ben Dawid ‘abdeka), and the 
remembrance of Jerusalem thy holy city, and the remembrance of all 
thy people, the house of Israel. May their remembrance come before 
thee, for rescue, goodness. . . 4 In this very common prayer, which 
is also used on other festival days,5 God is petitioned at every passover 
concerning ‘the remembrance of the Messiah’, i.e. concerning the 
appearance of the Messiah, which means the bringing about of the 
parousia. We shall see® how very strongly this petition that God may 
‘remember’ the Messiah has influenced and even determined the 
whole passover festival: every passover celebration concluded with the 
jubilant antiphonal choir which one day would greet the Messiah at 
his entry into Jerusalem. Consequently the command for repetition 
may be understood as: “This do, that God may remember me’: 
God remembers the Messiah in that he causes the kingdom to break in by the 
parousia. 

It is in this way that Paul already understood the dvaunoıs com- 
mandment, and his words have special weight in that they represent 
the oldest interpretation of the commandment which we possess. 
After quoting the liturgical formula, I Cor. 11.23-25, Paul continues: 


1 The prayer is to be found in all the countless editions of the passover haggadah. 
In the Schocken Books edition, New York, 1953, it is on pp. 63f. — 

2 Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 125. 

3 Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 125: ‘since the days of the first Tannaites’. Elbogen gives 
the evidence for this on p. 533. 

4 Quoted from The Passover Haggadah, Schocken Books, New York, 1953, 63. 

5 S. R. Hirsch, Siddur tephillot Yisrael. Israels Gebete?, Frankfurt a. M., 1921, 146, 
274, 330, 396, 598, 624, 657, 684. Cf. H. Kosmala, ‘Das tut zu meinem Gedächtnis’, 
Novum Testamentum 4 (1960), 85. 

6 See below, pp. 256ff. 
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‘For as often as you eat this bread and drink this cup, you proclaim 
the Lord’s death until he comes’ (v. 26). We must first clarify the 
relationship between v. 26 and the liturgical formula. Both the 
resumptive ‘as often as’ (doaxıs) and above all the ‘for’ (ydp) show 
that v. 26 is directly related to the preceding sentence, i.e. to the 
dvdpvnois-commandment. “The Lord has commanded the repetition 
eis avauımow and you are indeed fulfilling this command ;! for at every 
celebration of the Lord’s supper you proclaim his death.’ The ävauvnoıs 
commandment is therefore fulfilled by the proclamation of the death of Jesus 
at the Lord’s supper. So everything depends upon how the ‘proclama- 
tion of the Lord’s death’ is to be understood. That it is a verbal 
proclamation, and what the probable form of this proclamation was, 
we saw above, pp. 106ff. The content of the ‘proclamation of the 
Lord’s death’ has to be deduced from the subordinate clause ‘until he 
comes’ (äxpı od €APn).2 This clause is not a simple time reference, but 
€\On is a prospective subjunctive which, as appears from the omission 
of av, has a certain affinity with the final clause? and may therefore 
be freely translated ‘until (matters have developed to the point at 
which) he comes’, ‘until (the goal is reached, that) he comes’. 
Actually, in the New Testament dype od with the aorist subjunctive 
without dy regularly introduces a reference to reaching the eschato- 
logical goal, Rom. 11.25; I Cor. 15.25; Luke 21.24. “Until he comes’ 
apparently alludes to the maranatha of the liturgy with which the 
community prays for the eschatological coming of the Lord. This 
means that the death of the Lord is not proclaimed at every celebra- 
tion of the meal as a past event but as an eschatological event, as the 
beginning of the New Covenant.5 The proclamation of the death of 
Jesus is not therefore intended to call to the remembrance of the 
community the event of the Passion; rather this proclamation 
expresses the vicarious death of Jesus as the beginning of the salvation 
time and prays for the coming of the consummation. As often as the 
death of the Lord is proclaimed at the Lord’s supper, and the maranatha rises 
upwards, God is reminded of the unfulfilled climax of the work of salvation 
‘until (the goal is reached, that) he comes’. Paul has therefore under- 


1In view of the preceding ydp, xarayyéMere must be taken as indicative; 
before the yap we must therefore again (cf. p. 211 n. 4) supply the thought which 
is to be supported by it. 

2 Cf. ‘d bw’ 1QS 9.11, and *d‘mwd CD 12.23; 20.1. 

3 Blass-Debrunner, § 383.2. 

4 J. Schniewind, éyyedia «rA., TWNT I (1933), 70 n. 25. 

5 Schlatter, Paulus, 325. 
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stood the åvduvņo:s as the eschatological remembrance of God that is 
to be realized in the parousta. 

Paul does not stand alone in this eschatological understanding of 
the avauımoıs-commandment; it is supported by all the other texts to 
which we have access. In this connection we must first consider the 
meal prayers of the Didache. It is significant that the grace after the 
ordinary meal leads up to a prayer for the eschatological remem- 
brance of God: ‘Remember, Lord, thy Church to deliver it from all 
evil and to perfect it in thy love; and gather it together from the four 
winds, (even the Church) that has been sanctified, into thy kingdom 
which thou hast prepared for her’ (10.5). The community celebrating 
the meal petitions God that he may ‘remember’ his Church, in that 
he grants her the consummation and gathers her into the kingdom 
which he has prepared for her. Still more important is the fact that 
the prayer calls immediately following, which lead up to the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist, are absolutely and completely directed towards 
the parousia: 


‘May the Lord (Coptic) come and this world pass away. 

Amen. 

Hosanna to the house (Coptic) of David.! 

If any man is holy, let him come; if any man is not, let him repent. 
Maranatha. 

Amen (10.6). 


At every celebration of the Eucharist therefore the community 
prays for the coming of the Lord, indeed it anticipates the blessed 
hour by greeting the returning Lord with the jubilant Hosanna, the 
cry of salvation at the parousia.?2 With a similar intent, Luke speaks of 
the ‘gladness’ (dyaAXaors), the eschatological jubilation, which ruled 
the mealtimes of the earliest community (Acts 2.46). 

To summarize my argument: it seems to me certain that the com- 
mand for repetition may no longer be interpreted on the basis of 
hellenistic presuppositions, but must be interpreted against a Pales- 
tinian background. ‘In remembrance of me’ can then scarcely mean 


1 “The house of David’ is not, as Audet, La Didach2, 422, erroneously supposes, 
the temple, which is never called ‘the house of David’, but the ruling house. 
‘Hosanna to the house of David’ therefore means ‘Hosanna to (the descendant of) 
the ruling house!’, ‘Hosanna to the Messiah!’ 

2 See below, pp. 258ff. For the history of the hosanna greeting and the change 
of its significance from a cry for help to an acclamation, see below, p. 260 n. 4. 
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‘that you may remember me’, but most probably ‘that God may 
remember me’.! This means that the command to repeat the rite is 
not a summons to the disciples to preserve the memory of Jesus and 
be vigilant (‘repeat the breaking of bread so that you may not forget 
me’), but it is an eschatologically oriented instruction: ‘Keep joining 
yourselves together as the redeemed community by the table rite, 
that in this way God may be daily implored to bring about the con- 
summation in the parousia.’ By coming together daily for table fellowship 
in the short period of time before the parousia and by confessing in this way 
Jesus as their Lord, the disciples represent the initiated salvation work before 
God and they pray for its consummation.? 

If this is correct, then the question of authenticity must be raised 
anew. In any case a reference to the parousia is much nearer to Jesus 
than would be a hellenistic foundation formula. But we can say more 
than this. We shall see in the next section that the liturgical anticipa- 
tion of the parousia was a regular part of the passover ritual. ‘The 
anticipation of the antiphonal choir at the parousia, with which the 
passover celebration ended, is an illustration of the way in which God 
could be petitioned, in a liturgical rite, to remember the Messiah. 
What Israel did annually at the passover meal the disciples should do 
daily. This close relationship between the command for repetition 
and the passover ritual makes it very probable that the command goes 
back to Jesus himself, and this is supported by the considerations 
mentioned above, pp. 250f. 


THE ACTS OF PRAISE 


(a) The ‘Hallel’ 


The saying of grace after the meal was followed immediately by 
the singing of the Ahallel, Pss. 1143-118 (Mark 14.26 par.). It was sung 
antiphonally: one member of the table fellowship recited the text, 


1 Cf. LXX, Ps. 131(132).1: pvfoOnri, kúpe, rod dauð, ‘Lord, remember David’. 

2A. D. Müller, Leipzig, remarks on this: “The objective theological content of 
the Lord’s supper celebration and the activity of the community are not mutually 
exclusive, but rather one demands the other. Precisely because God himself is the 
acting subject of the service in the vicarious death of the servant of God for the 
“many”, the world’s people, the community is included in the sacramental accom- 
plishment not only as object but also as subject with full responsibility.’ (Letter 
dated May 13, 1950.) 

3 See above, p. 55 n. I. 
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the others responded after each half-verse with Hallelujah.! Jesus’ 
great knowledge of the Bible warrants the assumption that he himself 
sang the hallel.2 However that may be, whether he recited it or only 
joined in the prayers and responses, we know the prayers with which 
Jesus concluded the Last Supper. They are all prayers of thanksgiving. 
They praise him who delivered Israel from the Egyptians, before 
whose presence the earth trembles (Ps. 114). They praise him as the 
one living God, in whom the people of God put their trust; and who 
blesses those who fear him, and who will be blessed for evermore 
(Ps. 115). They promise to the merciful redeemer, who has delivered 
the living from death, sacrifices of thanksgiving and the payment of 
vows in the presence of all his people (Ps. 116). They call upon the 
heathen to join in praise (Ps. 117). And they conclude with a prayer 
expressing the thanksgiving and jubilation of the festal congregation: 
ʻO give thanks to the Lord, for he is good; his steadfast love endures 
for ever’ (Ps. 118.1). ‘Out of my distress has the Lord heard me’ (v. 
5). Now the songs of jubilation resound: ‘I shall not die, but I shall 
live, and recount the deeds of the Lord’ (v. 17). “The rejected stone 
has become the chief cornerstone through God’s marvellous doing’ 
(vv. 22f.). “Blessed be in the name of the Lord he who comes’ (v. 26). 
To thee will I give thanks: ‘Give thanks to the Lord, for he is good; 
yea, his steadfast love endures for ever’ (v. 29). These were the words 
in which Jesus prayed. 


(b) The antiphonal choir at the ‘parousia’ 


From numerous individual witnesses we learn that the exegesis 
of the Aallel in late Judaism was predominantly eschatological- 
Messianic.® The closing section of the allel in particular was given a 


1 Suk. 3.10, cf. Sot. 5.4; j. Sot. 5.20c.9ff.; b. Sot. gob; b. Suk. 38b. According 
to j. Shab. 16.15c.39, this resulted in a 123-fold Hallelujah. The response with 
Hallelujah seems to be the oldest (Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 496). In the synagogue 
service the hallel was at some places recited in such a way that the congregation 
repeated the beginning of the verses (Tos. Sot. 6.3 [303.19]; b. Suk. 38b). Tos. Pes. 
10.7 (172.22) (repetition of the last words of each line) is applicable only in the case 
of children reciting. 

2 It often happened that no member of the table fellowship was able to recite 
the hallel, Tos. Pes, 10.8 (172.24). 


3 Ps. 113.2 The praise of God in the world to come (Midr. Ps. 113, $4). 
113.9 Zion in the End time (Pesik. ı41a). 
115.1 The suffering of the Messianic times (b. Pes. 118a); war 
against Gog and Magog (tbid.). 
116.1 The days of the Messiah (j. Ber. 2.4d.48f.). 


116. 1f. Israel’s prayer for redemption (b. Pes. 118b). 
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Messianic interpretation. It is worthwhile to look more closely at the 
interpretation given to this part of the Aallel, as this interpretation 
has been preserved in the Midrash on the Psalms.! 

Midr. Ps. 118, § 22, interprets Ps. 118.24 (“This is the day which 
the Lord hath made’) as referring to the day of redemption which 
ends all enslavement for ever, i.e. to the Messianic redemption. This 
eschatological interpretation of ‘the day which the Lord hath made’ 
(v. 24) is the point of departure for the exposition of the remaining 
verses of the Psalm (25-29) in the Midrash: they depict the high 
point of the events which will take place on the day of redemption. 


‘From inside the walls, the men of Jerusalem will say, 
“We beseech Thee, O Lord, save now!” (v. 25a). 
And from outside, the men of Judah will say, 
“We beseech Thee, O Lord, make us now to prosper!” (v. 25b). 


From inside, the men of Jerusalem will say, 
“Blessed be he that cometh IN the name of the Lord!” (v. 26a). 
And from outside, the men of Judah will say, | 
“We bless you OUT of the house of the Lord!” (v. 26b). 


From inside, the men of Jerusalem will say, 
“The Lord is God and hath given us light” (v. 27a). 
And from outside, the men of Judah will say, 
“Order the festival procession with boughs, even unto the horns 
of the altar!’’ (v. 27b). 


116.4 Saving of the souls of the pious from Gehenna (b. Pes. 118a). 

116.9 Resurrection of the dead (b. Pes. 118a); the eschatological 
meal (Ex. R. 25.10 on 16.4). 

116.13 David’s table-blessing after the meal of the salvation time (b. 
Pes. 119b; Ex. R. 25.10 on 16.4). 

118.7 The last judgment (Midr. Ps. 118, § 10). 

118.10-12 War against Gog and Magog (Midr. Ps. 118, § 12). 

118.15 Beginning of the Messianic times (Pesik. 132a). 


118.24 The Messianic redemption (Midr. Ps. 118, § 22). 

118.25-29 The antiphonalchoirat the Parousia (ibid. seeabove, pp. 257f.). 
118.274 God the light of salvation time (Midr. Ps. 36, § 6). 

118.27b The days of Gog and Magog (j. Ber. 2.4d.49). 

118.28 The future world (j. Ber. 2.4d.50). 


1 [The English version by W. G. Braude, The Midrash on Psalms (Yale Judaica 
Series 13), 2 vols., New Haven, Conn., 1959, has been utilized in the translation. 
Transl. ] 
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From inside, the men of Jerusalem will say, 

“Thou art my God, and I will give thanks unto Thee!” (v. 28a). 
And from outside, the men of Judah will say, 

“Thou art my God, I will exalt Thee” (v. 28b). 


Then the men of Jerusalem and the men of Judah, together, 
opening their mouths in praise of the Holy One, blessed be He, 
will say: 


“O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good, for His mercy 
endureth for ever” (v. 29).’! 


The Midrash depicts for us a vivid and moving scene. In the 
eschatological hour the inhabitants of Jerusalem are standing on the 
pinnacles of the holy city, with the temple priests, and descending 
from the Mount of Olives the Messianic King draws near at the head 
of the pilgrim caravan from Judea. The Jerusalemites and the arriv- 
ing pilgrims greet one another by singing a hymn as an antiphonal choir, 
using the words from Ps. 118.25-28, until at the climax both groups 
unite in the praise of God in v. 29. 

This eschatological exegesis of Ps. 118.24~29 which we find in the 
Midrash on Psalms is not dated. But the New Testament shows that 
it certainly goes back to the days of Jesus, and that it was the common 
property of the people. For when the evangelists report that at his 
entry into Jerusalem Jesus was greeted with Ps. 118.25f., this not 
only presupposes that these verses were eschatologically interpreted, 
as in the Midrash, but also that they were understood as acclamations 
to hail the entering Messiah. Indeed, it is possible that the interpre- 
tation given to Ps, 118.24-29 in the Midrash has influenced the 
accounts of the Triumphal Entry even down to details. Thus it is 
noticeable that Mark 11.9; Matt. 21.9; John 12.13 agree in quoting 
the Psalm with the omission of v. 25b (“Hosanna’ [v. 25a] is followed 
immediately by ‘Blessed be he who comes’ [26a]), and this could be 
due to the fact that the Midrash ascribes the two quoted acclamations 
(vv. 25a, 26a) to the choir of Jerusalemites and the omitted half-verse 
25b, on the other hand, to the choir of those accompanying the 
Messiah. True, Mark 11.9; Matt. 21.9 ascribe both to “those who 
went before and those who followed’, but according to John 12, 12f. 


1 Midr. Ps. 118, § 22 (ET IT, 245). 
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it is the crowd coming out of Jerusalem to meet Jesus which calls 
them out, just as according to Matt. 23.39 (Luke 13.35) it is the 
Jerusalemites who will call ‘Blessed be he who comes. . . .” But quite 
apart from this, the account of the Triumphal Entry shows that the 
interpretation of Ps. 118,25-29 in terms of the choirs at the entry of 
the Messiah into Jerusalem is pre-New Testament.! 

The evangelists further report that Jesus himself was very much 
concerned with Ps. 118 and that he also interpreted it Messianically. 
In the saying concerning the rejected building stone which God 
makes the key stone (Ps. 118.22) he is said to have seen a prophecy of 
his own.death and exaltation (Mark 8.31 par., cf. 12.10f. par.; Luke 
17.25). Lhat Jesus indeed found in Ps. 118 how God would guide his 
Messiah through suffering to glory, through chastisement to the 
opened door of salvation, and at the same time the ceaseless praise of 
God at the time of the consummation, is made probable by the fact 
that according to Matt. 23.39 (par. Luke 13.35b) he knew the dyna- 
mic interpretation given to Ps. 118.24-29 in the Midrash quoted 
above. When we read Matt. 23.39 (par. Luke 13.35b): ‘For I tell you, 
you will not see me again, until you say, “Blessed be he who comes 
in the name of the Lord” °’, not only here, as in the Midrash, is Ps. 
ı18.26a understood by Jesus as a Messianic acclamation in the 
eschatological hour, but also the half-line is put by Jesus, as in the 
Midrash, into the mouths of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. This 
observation throws new light upon the context. Matt. 23.37-39 par. 
Luke 13.34f. constitutes a unity: the verses are held together by the 
address to Jerusalem. They are in Kina rhythm (3 + 2 stresses) as far 
as the final verse we just quoted, the metre of which is determined by 
the scriptural quote (4 stresses).2 The change of rhythm corresponds 
to a significant change in content. Jesus’ woe over the city which 
murders the prophets is drowned out by the choral acclamation at 
the parousia: ‘Blessed be in the name of the Lord he who comes.’ 
Jesus is certain that the promise of God will be fulfilled and that 


1 Targ. Ps. 118.23-29 and b. Pes. 119a (R. Jonathan, c. 220) both show that 
the division of half-verses at the end of Ps. 118 into calls and responses which we 
find in Midr. Ps. 118, §22, on vv. 25ff., was an established exegetical tradition. 
Both of these two witnesses relate the antiphonal calling to the historical situation 
of the anointing of David as king (I Sam. 16.13), but this could be a secondary 
reinterpretation arising out of anti-Christian polemic. The fact that it is none the 
less related to David shows the influence of the older Messianic interpretation. 

2 C. F. Burney, The Poetry of our Lord, Oxford, 1925, 146. 
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even in the blind and obdurate city God will arouse a remnant 
which will greet the coming one, the returning one! in the name ot 
God.? 

We can see from Did. 10.6 that the earliest community also under- 
stood the Hosanna acclamation (Ps. 118.25) in terms of the jubilation 
at the parousia. The cry ‘Hosanna to the house? of David’ is part of 
the ancient liturgical acclamation which introduced the Eucharist, 
with which the celebrating community anticipated the return of its 
Lord.* How natural it was to link the Hosanna acclamation with the 
parousia can be seen from the report of Hegesippus concerning the 
stoning of James, the Lord’s brother, despite its legendary character. 
This says that at the passover when James, from the pinnacle of the 
temple, made a public confession to Jesus as the Son of Man who 
would come, many from the crowd enthusiastically responded with 
the cry: ‘Hosanna to the son of David.’ 

The results of this investigation are: the interpretation of Ps, 118. 
25-29 in terms of the antiphonal choir at the parousia as in the Midrash 
goes back to the time of Jesus, jt was common property, and Jesus 
also understood these verses of the Psalm in this way. All this is 
of direct significance for our understanding of the reports of Jesus’ 
last meal. The ritual of the passover meal closed with Ps. 118. 
Thus the end of the Psalm was given a special liturgical emphasis, 
either by the leader repeating vv. 21-298 or by the members of 
the fellowship (who up to that point had responded ‘Hallelujah’ 
to each half-verse?) repeating vv. ra, 25a, 25b, and replying 
to the first part of v. 26a with the second part of that half- 


1 Compound verbs are unknown in Semite languages. In the gospels Heb. 
ba, Aram. ata, Greek £&pxeodaı mean both ‘to come’ and ‘to come again’ (e.g. 
Matt. 9.1, #Adev, ‘he came again’; John 9.7, #Aev, ‘he came back’). 

2 ‘In the name of the Lord’ probably is to be taken with ‘blessed be’, not with 
‘he who comes’; so LXX, Ps. 128(129).8; Ecclus 45.15; cf. Gen. 27.7. 

3 So the Coptic version. See above, p. 254. 

4 On ‘Hosanna’ as jubilant acclamation see J. Jeremias, ‘Die Muttersprache 
des Evangelisten Matthäus’, ZNW 50 (1959), 270-4. The change of the word from 
a cry for help to an acclamation becomes understandable when one realizes that 
the liturgical exclamation ‘Hosanna’ was a strange word to the majority of people 
in Jesus’ day, because the root y3‘, ‘help’, is completely unknown in Aramaic. 

5 Hegesippus, quoted by Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 2.23.14. Further evidence from 
the ancient Church is given by E. Werner, ‘ “Hosanna” in the Gospels’, JBL 45 
(1946), 97-112, especially 116n. 47; 117 n. 50. 

6 As today in all passover rituals. The custom is old: Tos. Pes. 10.9 (172.26). 
Cf. Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 496. 
7 See above, pp. 2 s5f. and 256n. ı. 
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verse.! Already from the liturgical emphasis upon the end of Ps. 118 
the conclusion can be drawn that this was the high point of the 
hallel, indeed of the whole passover ritual: These verses were an 
anticipation of the antiphonal choir with which the Messiah would 
be greeted and accompanied by his community on the day when he 
would come. This anticipation shows, as does no other piece of 
evidence, that at the time of Jesus the Passover was in no way cele- 
brated only as a memorial meal but at the same time, indeed primarily, 
as a representation of the hour of redemption. 

Jesus also, with his disciples, ended the passover meal with the 
second part of the hallel (Mark 14.26 par. Matt. 26.30, ‘when they 
had sung a hymn’) in accordance with the ritual. The end of Ps. 118 
forms the last prayer that he prayed before he began his journey to 
Gethsemane. The establishment of this point, that he ended the last 
meal with his disciples by anticipating the jubilation of the anti- 
phonal choir which would greet him at his return, opens the way to 
understanding the deepest meaning of this hour and with it of the 
Lord’s supper altogether: it is an anticipatory gift of the consummation. 

In this way the manifold ideas combine into a very simple unity. 
This Messianic meal is distinguished from the series of Messianic 
meals which began with Peter’s confession? by the fact that it is the 
passover meal, and at the same time the last, the farewell meal. 
The Messiah will die and his death will be the opening act of the 
eschatological reıpaouös, the great time of temptation which will come 
over all the earth (Mark 14.38). In this situation all that Jesus says 
and does is directed towards one purpose, to assure the disciples of 
their possession of salvation. Everything is embraced in this one purpose of 
assurance. When he impresses upon his disciples the imminence of the 
Kingdom of God by means of his intercessory fasting for Israel; when 
he lays upon their hearts the effective prayer for the consummation in 
the command for repetition; when he, in anticipation of the con- 
summation, makes them partakers of the atoning power of his death 
by their eating and drinking, and in this way includes them already 
in the victory of the rule of God—all this is a pledge and an assurance, 
a summons to thanksgiving for the gifts of God. As surely as they eat the 
bread which Jesus breaks for them and drink the wine over which he 
spoke the word referring to his outpoured blood, so surely the ‘for many’ 


1 b. Suk. 38b. 
2 See above, p. 205. 
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of his dying and the ‘with you’ of the future eucharistic fellowship on a trans- 
formed earth is valid also for them. 

To put it quite simply: table fellowship with Jesus is an anticipatory 
gift of the final consummation. Even now God’s lost children may come 
home and sit down at their Father’s table. 
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Dr Jeremias argues that the historical truth can be detected 
beneath the traditions preserved in the New Testament about 
the Last Supper. It was a climax of a series of Messianic 
meals, this time a passover meal. Jesus himself abstained, in 
anticipation of the new Exodus, to be initiated by the 
breaking of his body and the outpouring of his blood, but at it 
the disciples received a share in the atoning power of their 
Lord’s sufferings. 
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